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CHAPTER I. 

ISTILODCCTION. 

Ill studying the phenomeiia of knowledge and art, religion (tod 
mythology, law and custom, and the reat of thu complex whole 
which we call Civilization, it is not E^nongh to have in view the 
more advanced races, and to know their hiatory so far as direct 
records have preserved it for us. The explanation of the state 
of things in which we live has often to be sought in the con- 
dition of rude and early tribes ; and without a knowledge of this 
to guide us, we may miss the meaning even of familiar thoughts 
and practices. To take a trivial instance, the statement is true 
enough as it stands, that the women of modem Eurojie mutilate 
their ears to haug jewels iu them, but the reason of their doing 
Bo is not to be fully found in the circumstances among whioh we 
are hving now. The student who takes a wider view thinks of 
the rings and bones and feathers thrust through the cartilage of 
the Qose ; the weights that pull the silt ears in long nooses to 
the shoulder; the ivory studs let in at the corners of the mouth; 
the wooden plugs as big as table-spoons put through slits in the 
under lip ; the teeth of animals stuck point outwards through 
holes in the cheeks ; all familiar things among the lower races 
up and down in the world, "^he modern earring of the higher 
nations stands not as a product of our own times, but as a reha 
'4tf a ruder mental condition, one of the many cases in which the 
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result of progress has been not positive in adding something 
new, bat negative in taking away something belonging to an 
earlier state of things. 
/ It is indeed hardly too much to say that Civilization, being a 

process of long and complex growth, can only be thoroughly 
understood when studied through its entire range ; that the past 
is continually needed to explain the present, and the whole to 
explain the part. A feeling of this may account in some 
measure for the eager curiosity which is felt for descriptions erf 
the life and habits of strange and ancient races, in Cook's 
Voyages, Catlin's 'North American Indians,* Prescott's 'Mexico' 
and ' Peru,' even in the meagre details which antiquaries have 
succeeded in recovering of the lives of the Lake-dwellers of 
Switzerland and the Reindeer Tribes of Central France. For 
matters of practical life these people may be nothing to us ; but 
in reading of them we are consciously or unconsciously com- 
pleting the picture, and tracing out the course of life, of what 
has been so well said to. be, after all, our most interesting object 
of study, mankind. 

Though, however, the Early History of Man is felt to be an 
attractive subject, and great masses of the materials needed for 
working it out have long been forthcoming, they have as yet 
been turned to but little account. The opinion that the use of 
fjActs is to illustrate theories, the confusion between History and 
Mythology, which is only now being partly cleared up, an undue 
confidence in the statements of ancient writers, whose means of 
information about times and places remote from themselves were 
often much narrower than those which are, ages later, at our own 
command, have been among the hindrances to the growth of sound 
knowledge in this direction. The time for writing a systematic 
treatise on the subject does not seem yet to have come; certainly 
nothing of the kind is attempted in the present series of essays, 
whose contents, somewhat miscellaneous as they are, scarcely 
come into contact with great part of the most important problems 
involved, such as the relation of the bodily characters of the 
various races, the question of their origin and descent, the 
development of morals, religion, law, and many others. The 
matters discussed have been chosen, not so much for their 
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•biomte importanoe, as becaase, while tbe_v are among the easiest 
and moat iuvitiug parts of tho aubject, it is poHsibltj au to work 
them as to briug into view certain general lines of argument, 
which apply not onlj to them, bnt also to the more camples and 
difficult problems involved in a complete treatise on the History 
of Cinlization. TheHe lines of argument, imd their relation to 
the diiTerent esBaya, may be briefly stated at the outset. 

In the first plnee, when a general law can be inferred from 

• •TTOup of facts, the use of detailed history is very mnch super- 

^.sijded. When we see a magnet attract a piece of iron, having 

le by experience to the general law that magnets attract 

I iron, we do not take the trouble to go into the history of the 

I particular maguct in question. To some extent this direct 

I leference to general laws may be made iu the study of Civili- 

I zation. The four next chapters of the present book treat of the 

I Tarious ways iu which man utters hia thoughts, in Gosturoa, 

I "W'orda, Pictures, and Writing. Here, though Speech and 

I Writing must be investigated historicjiHy, doiicnding as they 

I do in so great measure on the words and characters which were 

r current in the world thousands of years ag<i, on the otht'r band 

I the Gesture -Language and Picture- Writing may be mostly ex- 

l plained without the aid of history, as din-ct products of the 

] human miad. In the following chapter on " Images and 

t Ifames," an attempt is made to refer a great part of the behefa 

] snd practices included under tho general name of magic, to one 

I Tcry simple mental law, as resulting from a condition of mind 

1 which we of the more advanced races have almost outgrown, 

r and in doing so have undergone one of the most notable 

L changes which we can trace as having happened to mankind. 

And lastly, a particular habit of mind accounts for a class of 

Btories which are hfrc grouped together as " Myths of Obser- 

Tation," as distinguished from the tales which make up the 

great hulk of the folk-lore of the world, many of which latter 

are now being shown by the new school of Comparative Mytho- 

logists in Germany and England to have come into existence 

I *l80 by virtue of a general law, but a very different one. 

But it is only in particular parts of Human Culture, where 
Lilie facts have not, so to speak, travelled far from their causes, 
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that this direct method is practicable. Most of its phenomemt 
have grown into shape out of such a complication of events, 
that the laborious piecing together of their previous history is 
the only safe way of studying them. It is easy to see how far 
a theologian or a lawyer would go wrong who should throw 
history aside, and attempt to explain, on abstract principles^ 
the existence of the Protestant Church or the Code Napoleon. 
A Romanesque or an Early English cathedral is not to be 
studied as though all that the architect had to do was to take 
stone and mortar and set up a building for a given puri)06e. 
The development of the architecture of Greece, its passage into 
the architecture of Home, the growth of Christian ceremony 
and symbolism, are only part of the elements which went to 
form the state of things in which the genius of the builder had 
to work out the requirements of the moment. The late Mr. 
Buckle did good service in urging students to look through 
the details of history to the great laws of Human Develop- 
ment which lie behind; but his attempt to explain, by a few 
rash generalizations, the complex phases of European history, 
is a warning of the danger of too hasty an appeal to first 
principles. 

As, however, the earlier civilization lies very much out of the 
beaten track of history, the place of direct records has to be 
supplied in great measure by indirect evidence, such as Anti- 
quities, Language, and Mythology. This makes it generally 
difficult to get a sound historical basis to work on, but there 
happens to be a quantity of material easily obtainable, which 
bears on the development of some of the more common and 
useful arts. Thus in the eighth and ninth chapters, the tran- 
sition from implements of stone to those of metal is demon- 
strated to have taken place in almost every district of the 
habitable globe, and a progress from ruder to more perfect 
modes of making fire and boiling food is traced in many dif- 
ferent countries ; while in the seventh, evidence is collected on 
the important problem of the relation which Progress has borne 
to Decline in art and knowledge in the history of the world. 

In the remote times and places where direct history is at 
fault, the study of Civilization, Culture-History as it is conve- 
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\uy called in Germany, beoomes itself an important aid to 

the historiaji, as a means of re -construe ting the lost records 
of early or barbarous times. But its use aa contributing to the 
early history of mankind depends maiuly on the answering of tlie 
following question, which runs through all the present essays, 
and binds them tof^etlier as various cases of a single problem. 

Wlien similar arts, customs, beliefs, or legends are found in 
■everal distant regions, among peoples not known to be of the 
same stock, how is this simiiarity to be accounted for ? Some- 
times it may be ascribed to the like working of men's minds 
I under like conditions, and sometimes it is a proof of blood 
xelationship or of intercourse, direct or indirect, between the 
races among whom it is found. In the one case it has no 
historical value whatever, while in the other it has this value 
, high degree, and the ever-recurriug problem is how to 
Mdiatinguisli between the two. An example on eaali side may 
erve to bring the matter into a clearer light. 
The general prevalence of a belief in the continuance of the 
Evonl's existence after death, does not prove that all mankind 
iBve inherited such a belief &om a common source. It may 
flMve been so, but the historical argument is made valueless 
1 hy the fact that certain natural phenomena may have suggested 
[to the mind of man, while in a certain stage of development, 
the idea of a future state, and this not once only, but again 
and again in different regions and at difftrent times. These 
phenomena may prove nothing of the kind to us, but that is 
r not the question. The reasoning of the savage is not to be 
K'jndged by the rules which belong to a higher education ; and 
pirhat the ethnologist requires in such a case, is not to know 
what the facta prove to his own mind, but what inference the 
Tery differently trained mind of the savage may draw from them. 
The belief that man has a soul capable of existing a]mrt 
from the body it belongs to, and continuing to hve, for a time 
at least, after the body is dead and buried, iits perfectly in such 
a mind with the fact that the shadowy forms of men and women 
do appear to others, when the men and women themselves are 
at a distance, and after they are dead. We call these appari- 
tions dreams or phantasms, according as the person to whom 
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they appear is asleep or awake, and when we hear of their occur- 
rence in ordinary life, set them down as subjective processes 
of the mind. We do not think that the phantom of the dark 
Brazilian who used to haunt Spinoza was a real person; that 
the head which stood before a late distinguished English peer, 
whenever he was out of health, was a material object ; that the 
fiends which torment the victim of delirium tremens, are what 
and where they seem to him to be ; that any real occurrence 
corresponds to the dreams of the old men who tell us they were 
flogged last night at school. It is only a part of mankind, how- 
ever, who thus disconnect dreams and visions from the objects 
whose forms they bear. Among the less civilized races, the sepa- 
ration of subjective and objective impressions, which in this, as in 
several other matters, makes the most important difference between 
the educated man and the savage, is much less fully carried out. 
This is indeed true to some extent among the higher nations, 
for no Greenlander or Kaffir ever mixed up his subjectivity with 
the e\'idence of his senses into a more hopeless confusion than 
the modem spiritualist. As the subject is only brought forward 
here as an illustration, it is not necessary to go at length into 
its details. A few picked examples will bring into view the two 
great theories of dreams and visions, current among the lower 
races. One is, that when a man is asleep or seeing visions, the 
figures which appear to him come from their places and stand 
over against him ; the other, that the soul of the dreamer or 
seer goes out on its travels, and comes home with a remembrance 
of what it has seen. 

The Australians, says Sir Oeorge Grey, believe that the 
nightmare is caused by an evil spirit. To get rid of it they 
jump up, catch a lighted brand from the fire, and with various 
muttered imprecations fling it in the direction where they think 
the spirit is. He simply came for a light, and having got it, he 
will go away.^ Others tell of the demon Eoin, a creature vrho 
has the appearance of a native, and like them is painted with 
pipe-clay and carries a fire-stick. He comes sometimes when 
they are asleep and carries a man off as an eagle does his prey. 
The shout of the victim's companions makes the demon let him 

^ Grey, ' Joarnols ; ' London. 1841, toL ii. p. 839. 
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r else he can-iea him c 
unfortunate black tries to cry out. but feels hiniaelf all but 
choked and cannot. At daylight Xoin disappears, and the uativs 
finda himself broDght safely back to his own fireside.' Even in 
Europe, such expressions as being ridden by a bag, or by the 
devil, preserve the recollection of a similar train of thought. In 
the evil demons who trouble people in their sleep, the Incubi 
and Succubi, the belief in this material and personal character 
of the figures seen in dreams comes strongly out, perhaps 
nowhere more strikingly than among the natives of the Tonga 
Islands,' " Whoso Booth me in his sleep," said Mohammed, 
" aeeth me truly, for Satan cannot assume the similitude of mj 
form." 

Mr. St. John Bays that the Dayoks regard dreams as actual 
occnrreiices. They think that in sleep the soul sometimes re- 
mains in the body, and sometimes leaves it and travels for away, 
and that both when in and out of th« body it sees and hears 
and talks, and altogether has a prescience given to it, which, 
when the body is in its natural state, it does not enjoy. 
Fiiinting fits, or a state of coma, are thought to bo caused by '] 
the departure or absence of the eoul on some distant expedition 
of its own. When a European dreams of his distant comitry, 
the Dayaks think his soul has annihilated space, and paid a 
Sying visit to Europe during the night.^ Very many tribes 
believe in this way that dreams are incidents which happen to 
the spirit in its wanderings &om the body, and the idea has 
even expressed itself in a auperstitious objection to waking a 
sleeper, for fear of disturbing his body while his soul ia out.* 
Father Charlevoix found both the theories in question current 
among the Indians of North America. A dream might either 
be a visit from the soul of the object dreamt of, or it niigiit be 
one of the souls of the dreamer going about the world, while the 
oth^r — for every man has two — stayed behind with the body. 
Dreams, they think, are of aupernatural origin, and it is a 

I BMklinute. ' Visil (o the Aurtialiui CoIonieB ; ' LodJdd, 1S43, p. S£5. 
(ifnrint!!, ' T<jn|{a UlniKts ; ' ZiiU ccl., Lonilun, 181S, rd ii. p. 112. 
, ' FnidU of the Far Eiixt ; ' London, ISQ2, toL 1. p. 139. 
' D«t Uuuch in dcr GadiiuUt« ; ' Leipiig, ISeO, vol. U. p. HIS, te. 
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reliinoaB duty to attend to them. That the white men 
look npon a dream as a matter of no conaeqaence ia a thii 
cannot understand.' 

How like a dream is to the popular ootioo of a soul, -a shade, 
a spirit, or a ghost, need not be said. But there are facts which 
bring the dream and the ghost into yet closer ctinnection than 
follons from mere resemblance. Thus the belief is found among 
the Finnish races that the spirits of the dead can plague the 
living in their sleep, and bring sickneBS and harm npon them,* 
Herodotus relates that the Nasamones practise divination in the 
following manner: — they resort to the tombs of their ancestors, 
end alter offering prayers, go to sleep by them, and whatever 
dream appears to them they take for their answer.' In modem 
Africa, the raiaaionary Casalis says of the Basnto, "Persons who 
are pursued in their sleep by the image of a dooeased relation, 
are often knoiMi to socritico a victim on the tomb of the defunct, 
in order, as they say, to calm his disquietude."* Clearly, then, 
a man who thinks he sees in sleep the epparitions of his dead 
relatives and friends haa a reason for believing that their spirits 
outlive their bodiea, and this reason lies in no far-fetched induc- 
tion, hut in what seems to be the plain evidence of his senses. 
I have set the argument down as belonging especially to the 
lower stages of mental development, though indeed I have been 
Btartled by hearing it myself urged in sober earnest very for out- 
eido the range of savage life. 

It is interesting to read how Lacretins, reasoning against the 
belief in a future life, takes notice of the argument from dreama 
as telling against him, and states, in opposition to it, the doctrine 
that not dreams only, but even ordinary appearances and imagi- 
nations, are oaosed by film-like images which fly off from the 
surfaces of real objecta, and oome in contact with our minds and 
win sea, — 

•■ Timtiiing thCBc m.itters, let me now eiploin, 
Hciw there we go-c»11ed imHgei ot tliiiiKs 

> CtuirlevDii, ' Hut. rt Dbkt. Qia. ds b KouTelle-Fcuce ; ' Paris, 1744, toI. tL 
|k 78. 

' C*«rfn, ' Vorlaungen iiber dig PinnUahe MjftliologiB ; ' iTi, tuiJ EJ. Scbiefner;) 
Si Fcl«nibutgh, 1853, p. 120. ' Herod, ir 173. SesMeU, L S. 

• Caulis, "His Buutoa ;' London, ISei, p. 3U. 
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Which, like Rlmi (oni from bodiea' OBlmost (aoe 
Hither uid thither flatter through the nir ; 
Thc«a scare us. meetinG' ub in ivakLiig hours, 
Anil in our dreams, when oftentimes we see 
Morvelloud siiape^, uid phantoms of the dead 
Viliich oft hare roused us horror-struclc from sleep ; 
Lpit we Ahoutd judgt^ perehonca that souls i;«capR 
From Acheron, ihadea flit 'mid liting mon. 
Or lui^'lit of us can after death endure." ' 

Never, perhaps, has tlie train of thought vvhicli the Epicurean 
poet so ingenionsly i^ombats been more ckorLy drawn out thtin in 
LMftdge Wildfirii'B rambling talk of her dead baby, " ^Tiilee I 
t'tiuuk my pair bairn's dead — ye ken very weel it'a buried — but 
I HbsA signifies naething. I have had it on my knee a hundred 
i times, and a hundred till that, since it was buried — and how 
B«ould that be were it dead, ye ken — it's merely impossible." 

It appears then, from these considerations, that when we find 

[ dim notions of a future state current in the remotest regions of 

[ the world, we must not thence assume that they were all diffused 

I ^m a single geo^aphical centre. The case is one in which any 

[■ one plausible explanation from natural causes is sufficient to bar 

I the argument from historical connexion. On the other baud, 

\ there is nothing to hinder such on argument in the following 

ase, which is taken as showing the opjxiBite side of the problem. 

The great class of stories known as Beast Fables have of late 

risen mudi in public estimation. In old times they were listened 

to by high and low with the keenest enjoyment for their own 

Bake. Then they were wrested from their proper nature into 

means of teaching little moral lessons, and at lost it came to 

ba the most contemptuous thing that could be said of a silly, 

' liutrat. * Da Return Nalara." It. 39-89 :— 

" Nunc sgere incipiam tibi, r;uod remeniw ih! hum 
AttioGt, euc ea qua rerum HiuaJacm vccami^a ; 
Quit, quasi niembranie sumoin de corpore rerum 
Dereptn, Tolitaut nltroque cjtroqua por aunui, 
Atque eadsm doIms Tigilantibaa abria meules 
Terrificant ntqne in somois, cam usps figuras 
CoDtoimur milM Mmuiocraque luce cnrontum, 
Qdib udb hoirifioe huigusntia swp« sopon' 
Eicieruut ; do fturtA animas Acheniiil« reamur 

Scce aliqaid noatii post luortcm posss nlinqiL'* 
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pointless tale, to call it a "cock and boll story." In oxa om 
day, however, a generation among whom there has sprung np a 
new knowledge of old times, and with it a new aymptithy with 
old thoughts and feelings, not only appreciate the beast fablea 
for tbems<ilves, but find in their diffusion over the world an im- 
portant aid to enrly history. Thus Dr. Dasent has pointed ont 
that popular stories found in the west and south of Africa must 
have come from the same source with old myths current in distant 
regions of Europe,' Still later, Dr. Bleek has published a collec- 
tion of Hottentot Fables,'' which ahows that other mythic epi- 
sodes, long familiar in remote countries, have found their way 
amonfj these rude people, and established themselves as house- 
hold tu!c3. 

A Dutchman found a Snake, who was Ijdng nnder a great J 
stone, and coald not get away. He lifted up the stone, and set ' 
her free, but when ho had done it she wanted to eat him. The 
Man objected to this, and appealed to the Hare and the Hyena, 
but both said it was right. Then they asked the Jackal, but be 
would not even believe the thing could have happened, unless he 
saw it with his two eyes. So the Snake lay down, and the Man 
pat the stone upon her, just to show how it was. " Now let her 
he there," said the Jackal. This is only a version of the story 
of the Ungrateful Crocodile, which the snge Dublin in the 
Arabian Nights declined to tell the king while the executioner 
was standing ready to cut his head eff. It is given by Mr. Lane 
in his Notes," and I am not sure that the simpler Hottentot 
version is not tho neater of the two. Again, the nume of 
" Reynard in South Africa," given by Dr. Bleek to hia Hotten- 
tot tales, is amply justified by their containing familiar episodes 
belonging to the mediaeval " Reynard the Fox,'"* The Jackal 
shams death and lies in the road till the fish-waggon comes by. 
and the waggoner throws him in to make a korosa of his akir, 
but the cunning be-ust throws a lot of fish out into the road, aU'.' 
then jumps ont himself. In another piece, the Lion is sick, and 

' Dmelit, 'Popabr Tnlet from tho Koreo,' 2ni ei., Bdiobiirgb, IBGS, p, I. 

* Bleek, ']U}^ud tfaeFoiin Snalh Africa ;' London, 1SS4, pp. 11-13, IS, 19, 2L 

" Lane, 'The Thousiuiil and One Nighl*,' new tdit, London, 1E6», roL i. pp. 84, j 

in. 

* Jacob Qiimia, ' Beinl.r:t FupIib ; ' Berlin, 1884, pp. ciiii. I. tO, cduii. 
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all tlie beasts go to see him but the Jackal. His enemy the 

Hyena fetches him to give bis advice, bo he comes before the 

Lion, and says he has been to ask the witch what was to be 

I done for his sick uncle, and the remedy is for the Lion to pull 

l:the Hyena's skin off over hia ears, and put it on himself while it 

' IB warm. Again, the trick by which Chanticleer gets his bead 

out of BejTiard'a mouth by making him answer the farmer, 

reminds one of the way in which, in the Hottentot talc, the 

Cock makes the Jackal say his prayers, and when the outwitted 

^ beast folds his hands and abuts his eyes, Hies off and makes his 

I Mcape. Of course those tales, though adapted to native circum- 

I Stances and with very clever native turns, may be all of very 

f recent introduction. Such a story as that which introduces a 

I fish-waggon, would be naturally referred to the Dutch boers, 

I ttova whom indeed all the Rej-nard stories aro likely to have 

} come. One curious passage tends to show that the stories are 

I taken, not from the ancient versions of Reyuiird, but from some 

j interpolated modern rendering. A proof that Jacob Grimm 

I brings forward of the independent, secluded course of the old 

[ German Beast-Saga, is, that it did not take up into itself stories 

long current elsewhere, which would have fitted admirably into 

it, — thus, for instance, JSeop's story of the Fox who will not go 

into the Lion's den because he only sees the footsteps going in, 

but none coming out, is nowhere to be found in the medieval 

■ Beynard. But we find in the Hottentot tales that this very 

l«pisode has found its way in, aud exactly into its litting place. 

^ " The Lion, it is said, was ill, and they all went to see him in 

bis suffering. But the Jacknl did not go, because the traces of 

the people who went to see him did not turn back." 

As it happens, we know from other sources enough to explain 
e appeariince in South Africa of stories from Reynard and the 
rabian Nights by referring them to European or Moslem 
jfaiflnenco. But even without such knowledge, the tales them- 
irove an historical connexion, near or remote, between 
Europe, Egj-jit, and South .\frica. To try to make such 
Tidcnce stand alone is a more ambitious task. In a chapter 
I the Geographical Distribution of Jlj-ths. I have comj)arod a 
ariee of stories collected on the American Continent with theii 
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analogues elsewhere, endeayouring thereby to show an historical 
connexion between the mythology of America and that of the rest 
of the world, but with what success the reader must decide. In 
another chapter, some remarkable customs, which are found 
spread over distant tracts of country, are examined in order to 
ascertain, if possible, whether any historical argument may be 
grounded upon them. 

For the errors which no doubt abound in the present essays, 
and for the superficial working of a great subject, a word may 
be said in apology. In discussing questions in which some- 
times the leading facts haye never before been eyen roughly 
grouped, it is very difficult not only to reject the wrong evi- 
dence, but to reproduce the right with accuracy, and the way 
in which new information comes in, which quite alters the face 
of the old, does not tend to promote over-confidence in first re- 
sults. For instance, after having followed other observers in 
setting down as peculiar to the South Sea Islands, in or near 
the Samoan group, an ingenious little drilling instrument which 
will be hereafter described, I found it kept in stock in the 
London tool shops ; mistakes of this kind must be frequent till 
our knowledge of the lower civilization is much more thoroughly 
collected and sifted. More accuracy might indeed be obtained 
by keeping to a very small number of subjects, but our accounts 
of the culture of the lower races, being mostly unclassified, have 
to bo gone through as a whole, and up to a certain point it is a 
question whether the student of a very limited field might not 
lose more in largeness of view than he gained by concentration. 
Wliatevcr be the fate of my arguments, any one who collects 
and groups a mass of evidence, and makes an attempt to turn it 
to account which may lead to something better, has, I think, a 
claim to be exempt from any very harsh criticism of mistakes 
and omissions. As the Knight says in the beginning of his 
Tale:— 

*' I have, God wot, a lar^e feelil to ere ; 
And wayko ben the oxen in my plough." 



[Note to 2nd Edition, 1870. In renewing some Bpccial acknowiedgmenta 
made in 1866 as to the composition of the present work, I cannot pass with a 
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simple ezpresdon of obligation the name of the late Henrj Christy. For the 
ten years daring which I enjoyed his friendship, he gave me the benefit of his 
wide and minute knowledge, and I was able to follow all the details of his 
ethnological researches. He died in May, 1865, while carrying on investigations 
in the ossiferous caverns of Central France with Prof. Edouard Lartet. The 
" Bcliquise Aquitanicss," an elaborate account of these explorations, is the 
principal literary work bearing the name of Plenry Christy. But his place in 
the history of Ethnology will be marked by the magnificent collection which 
he bequeathed to the nation, and which, belonging to the British Museum, 
but still kept at his residence, 103, Victoria Street, Westminster, under the 
name of the Christy Collection, has been developed into one of the most 
perfect Ethnological Museums in Europe. 

I am indebted to Dr. W. R. Scott, Director of the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
at Exeter, for much of the assistance which has enabled me to write about the 
■Gesture-Language with something of the confidence of an '* expert;** and I 
have to thank Prof. Pott, of Halle, and Prof. Lazarus, of Berlin, for personal 
help in several difficult questions. Among books. I have drawn largely from 
the philological works of Prof. Steinthal, of Berlin, and from the invaluable 
collection of facts bearing on the history of civilization in the " Allgemeina 
Cultur-Geschichte der Mcnschheit," and *' Allgemeine Culturwissenschaft,** ol 
the lace i^r. Gustav Elemm, of Dresden*] 



CHAPTER IL 

THE GESTURE-LANGUAGE. 

The power which man possesses of uttering his thoughts it 
one of the most essential elements of his civilization. Wliether 
he can eyen think at all without some means of outward expres- 
sion is a metaphysical question which need not be discussed 
here. Thus much will hardly be denied by any one, that man's 
power of utterance, so far exceeding any that the lower animals 
possess, is one of the principal causes of his inunense pre-emi- 
nence over them. 

Of the means which man has of uttering or expressing that 
which is in his mind, speech is by far the most important, so 
much so, that when we speak of uttering our thoughts, the 
phrase is understood to mean expressing them in words. But 
when we say that man's power of utterance is one of the great 
differences between him and the lower animals, we must attach 
to the word utterance a sense more fully conformable to its 
etymology. As Steinthal admits, the deaf-and-dumb man is 
the living refutation of the proposition, that man cannot think 
without speech, unless we allow the understood notion of speech 
as the utterance of thought by articulate sounds to be too nar- 
row.^ To utter a thought is literally to put it outside us, as to 
express is to squeeze it out. Grossly material as these meta- 
phors are, they are the best terms we have for that wonderful 
process by which a man, by some bodily action, can not only 
make other men's minds reproduce more or less exactly the 
workings of his own, but can even receive back from the out- 
ward sign an impression similar to theirs, as though not he 
himself but some one else had made it. 

^ Steinthal, 'UeberdieSprackederTaubstimimeii' (in Pruta^s 'Deutsclies Musennu* 
Jan. to June, 1851, p. 904, etc.). 
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Besiiles articulate speech, the principal meaoB b^ which man 
can espreas what ia in his mind are the Gesture- Language , 
Picture- Writing, and Wonl- Writing. If we knew now, what *- 
we hope to know some day, bow Language sprang up and grew 
in the world, our knowledge of man's earliest condition and 
history would stand on a very different basis from what it now 
doL's. But we know so little about the Origin of Language, 
that even the greatest philologists are forced either to avoid the 
subject altogether, Of to turn themselves into metaphyaiciaus in 
order to discuss it. The Gesture- Language and Ficture-Writiag, 
however, insignificant as they are in practice in comparison with 
iSpoech and Phonetic Writing, have this groat claim to conaidera- 
tion, that we can really understand them as thoroughly as 
perhaps we can understand anj-tbing, and by studying them we 
can realize to ourselves in some measure a condition of the 
human mind which underlies anything which has as yet been 
traced in even the lowest dialect of Language if taken as a whole. 
Though, with the exception of words in which we can trace the 
ell'eots either of direct emotion, as in interjections, or of imitative 
formation, as in " peewit " and " cuckoo," ^e cannot at present 
tell by what steps man came to express himself by words, we 
cun at least see how he still docs come to express himaelf by 
/signs and pictures, aud so get some idea of the nature of this 
great movement, which no lower animal is known to have made 
or shown the least sign of making. The idea tliat the Gesture- 
Language represents a distinct separate atage of human utter- 
ance, through which man passed before he came to speak, has 
no support from facts. But it may be plausibly maintained, 
that in early stages of the development of language, while as yet 
the vocabulary was very rude and scanty, gesture had an import- 
ance as an element of expression, which in conditions of highly 
organized language it has lost. / 

The Gesture -Language, or Language of Signs, is in great 
part a system of representing objects and ideas by a rude out- 
line-gesture, imitating their most striking features. It is, as 
has been well said by a deaf-and-dumb man, " a picture-lan- 
guage." Here at once its essential difference from speech 
becomes evident. Why the words etauil and go mean what thej 
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do is a question to which we cannot as yet give the shadow of 
an answer, and if we had been taught to say ** stand " where we 
now say ** go," and " go " where we now say ** stand,*' it would 
be practically all the same to us. No doubt there was a suflB- 
cient reason for these words receiving the meanings they now 
bear, as indeed there is a sufficient reason for everything; but 
so far as we are concerned, there might as well have been none, 
for we have quite lost sight of the connexion between the word 
and the idea. But in the gesture-language the relation between 

s idea and sign not only always exists, but is scarcely lost sight of 
for a moment. When a deaf-and-dumb child holds his two first 
fingers forked like a pair of legs, and makes them stand and 
walk upon the table, we want no teaching to show us what this 
means, nor why it is done. 

This definition of the gesture-language is, however, not com- 
plete. Such objects as are actually in the presence of the speaker, 
or may be supposed so, are brought bodily into the conversation 
by touching, pointing, or looking towards them, either to indicate 
the objects themselves or one of their chareusteristics. Thus if 
a deaf-and-dumb man touches his underlip with his forefinger, 
the context must decide whether he means to indicate the lip 
itself or the colour ''red," unless, as is sometimes done, he 
shows by actually taking hold of the lip with finger and thumb, 
that it is the lip itself, and not its quality, that he means. 

( Under the two classes ** pictures in the air ** and things brought 
before the mind by actual pointing out, the whole of the sign- 
language may be included. 

It is in Deaf-and-Dumb Institutions that the gesture-language 
may be most conveniently studied, and what slight practical 
knowledge I have of it has been got in this- way in Germany and 
in England. In these institutions, however, there are gram- 
matical signs used in the gesture-language which do not fairly 
belong to it. These are mostly signs adapted, or perhaps in- 
vented, by teachers who had the use of speech, to express ideas 
which do not come within the scope of the very limited natural 
grammar and dictionary of the deaf-and-dumb. But it is to be 
observed that though the deaf-and-dumb have been taught to 
understand these signs and use them in school, they ignore them 
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in their ordinary talk, and will have nothing to do with them if 
they can help it. 

By dint of instruction, deaf-mutes can be taught to commu- 
nicate their thoughts, and to learn from books and men in 
nearly the same way as we do, though in a more limited degree. 
They learn to read and write, to spell out sentences with the 
finger-alphabet, and to understand words so spelt by others ; and 
besides this, they can be taught to speak in articulate language, 
though in a hoarse and unmodulated voice, and when another 
speaks, to follow the motions of his lips almost as though they 
could hear the words uttered. 

It may be remarked here, once for all, that the general publio 
often confuses the real deaf-and-dmnb language of signs, in 
which objects and actions are expressed by pantomimic gestures, 
with the deaf-and-dumb finger-alphabet, which is a mere sub- 
stitute for alphabetic writing. It is not enough to say that the 
two things are distinct ; they have nothing whatever to do with 
one another, and have no more resemblance than a picture has 
to a written description of it. Though of little scientific interest, 
the finger-alphabet is of great practical use. It appears to have 
been invented in Spain, to which country the world owes the 
first systematic deaf-and-dumb-teaching, by Juan Pablo Bonet, 
in whose work a one-handed alphabet is set forth, differing but 
little from that now in use in Germany, or perhaps by his pre- 
decessor, Pedro de Ponce. The two-handed or French alphabet, 
generally used in England, is of newer date.^ 

The mother-tongue (so to speak) of the deaf-and-dumb is the 
language of signs. The evidence of the best observers tends to 
prove that they are capable of developing the gesture-language 
out of their own minds without the aid of speaking men. Indeed, 
the deaf-mutes in general surpass the rest of the world in their 
power of using and understanding signs, and for this simple 
reason, that though the gesture-language is the common 
property of all mankind, it is seldom cultivated and developed 
to so high a degree by those who have the use of speech, as by 

* bonety 'Reduction dc las LetraB, y Arte para ensefiar 6 ablar Iob Mudoe ; ' Madrid, 
1620; pp. 128, etc Schmalx, 'Ueber die Taubstummen ; ' Dresden and Leipzig 
1848 ; pp. 214, 352. 
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those who cannot apeak, and most tht^refore have reconrSai 
other moans of conimumcatiou. The opinions of two or three 
pntctical obaerTers may be cited to show that the geatnre- 
language ia not, liko the finfjcr- alphabet, an art learnt in the 
first instance from the teacher, but an independent procesfl 
oiiginating in the mind of the deaf-mute, and developing 
itself as his knowledge and power of reasoning expand under 
instrucdon. 

Samuel Heinicke, the founder of doaf-and-damb teaching in 
Germany, remarks : — " He (the deaf-mute) prefers keeping to 
his pantomime, which is simple and short, and comes to him 
fluently aa a m other- tongue. " • Schmalz says: — "Not less 
comprehensible are many signs which we indeed do not use in 
ordinary life, but which the deaf-and-dumb child uses, having 
no means of communicating with others but by signs. These 
signs consist principally in drawing in the air the shape of 
objects to be suggested to the mind, indicating their character, 
imitating the movement of the body in an action to be described, 
or the use of a thing, its origin, or any other of its notable pecu- 
liarities."* "With regard to signs," says Dr. Scott, of Exeter, 
" the (deaf-and-dumb) child will most likely have already fixed 
npon signs by which it names most of the objects given in the 
above lesson (pin, key, etc.), and which it uses in its intercourse 
with its friends. These signs had always better be retained (by 
the child's family), and if a word has not received such a sign, 
endeavour to get the child to fix upon one. It will do this most 
probably better than you."* 

The Abbe Sicard, oue of the first and most eminent of the 
men who have devoted their lives to the education and "human- 
izing" of these afflicted creatures, has much the same account 
to give. "It is not I," he says, "who am to invent these 
signs. I have only to set forth the theory of them under the 
dictation of their true inventors, those whose langu^e consists 
of these signs. It is for the deaf-and-dumb to make them, and 
for me to tell how they are made. They must be drawn from 
the nature of the objects they are to represent. It is only the 

> Beioieke. ' Beabaebtoiigsa fiber Stnmme,' eU. ; Kumhiag, 17TS, p. 56. 

■ Bchnuli, p. 23". * Scott, ' Tlie Dent ^nd Dumb ; ' iMudan, 184*, p. ft 
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rigne given by the mute himself to express the actions which he 
witnesses, and the objects which are broufcl^^ before biin, which 
can replace articulate lnuguage." Speaking of his celebrated 
deaf-and-dumb pupil, Massien, he says: — "Thus, by a liappy 
exchange, as I taught him the written signs of ont languiige, 
Massien taught me the mimic signs of his." " So it must be 
Baid that it is neither I nor my admirable master (the Abbe da 
I'Epee) who are the inventors of the deaf- an d-d n nib language. 
And as a foreigner is not fit to teach a Frenchman French, so 
the speaking man has no business to meddle with the invention 
of signs, giving them abstract values."' All these are modem 
atfttements ; but long before the days of Deaf-and-Dumb Institu- 
tions, Babelais' sharp eye hod noticed bow natural and appro- 
priate were the untaught signs made by born deaf-mutes. When 
Panurge is going to try by divination from signs what his 
fortune will be in married life, Pantagruel thus counsels him : — 
"Pourtant, vons fanlt choisir ung mut sonrd do nature, afiin 
qne ses gestes vous soyent naifuement prophet! cques, non fainctz, 
fardez, ne afTectez." 

Nor are we obliged to depend upon the observations ol ordi- 
nary speaking men for our knowledge of the way in which the 
gesture -language develops itself in the mind of the deaf-aiid- 
dnmb. The educated deaf-mutes can toll us from their own 
experience how gestnre-aigns originate. The following account 
is given by Kruse, a deaf-mute himself, and a well-known 
teacher of deaf mutes, and author of several works of no small 
ability: — "Thus the deaf-and-dumb must have a language, 
without which no thought can be brought to pass. But here 
nature soon comes to his help. What strikes him most, or 
-what . . . makes a distinction to him between one thing and 
another, such distinctive signs of objects are at once signs by 
vhich he knows these objects, and knows them again ; they 
become tokens of things. And whilst he silently elaboratea 
fhe signs he has found for single objects, that is, whilst he 
. describes their forms for himself in the air, or imitates them 
in thought with hands, fingers, and gestures, ho developea for 
bimself suitable signs to represent ideas, which serve him as a 

'CouiBd'Iiutruclioil J'nnSounl-miut;' Puis, 1803, jip. xir, IS. 
8 
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means of fixing ideas of different kinds in his mind and re- 
calling them to his memory. And thus he makes himself a 
language, the so-called gesture-language (Gcberdcn-sprache) ; and 
with these few scanty and imperfect signs, a way for thought is 
already broken, and \^dth his thought as it now opens out, the 
language cultivates and forms itself further and further." ^ 

I will now give some account of the particular dialect (so to 
speak) of the gesture-language, which is current in the Berlin 
Deaf-and-Dumb Institution.^ I made a list of about 500 signs, 
taking them down from my teacher, Carl Wilke, who is himself 
deaf-and-dumb. They talk of 5000 signs being in common use 
there, but my list contains the most important. First, as to 
the signs themselves, the following, taken at random, will give 
an idea of the general principle on which all are formed. 

To express the pronouns " I, thou, he," I push my forefinger 
against the pit of my stomach for " I ; " push it towards the 
person addressed for " thou ; " point with my thumb over my 
right shoulder for "he; " and so on. 

When I hold my right hand flat with the palm down, at the 
level of my waist, and raise it towards the level of my shoulder, 
that signifies " great ; " but if I depress it instead, it means 
" Uttle." 

The sign for " man " is the motion of taking off the hat ; for 
"woman," the closed hand is laid upon the breast; for " child," 
the right elbow is dandled upon the left hand. 

The adverb " hither " and the verb " to come " have the same 
sign, beckoning with the finger towards oneself. 

To hold the first two fingers apart, like a letter V, and dart 
the finger tips out from the eyes, is to " see." To touch the 
ear and tongue with the fore-finger, is to "hear" and to 
"taste." Whatever is to be pointed out, the fore-finger, so 
appropriately called " index," has to point out or indicate. 

' Krose, 'Ueber Taubstiimmen,' etc. ; Scbleswig, 1853, p. 51. 

' Whether the "dialects" of the dilTercnt deaf-and-dumb institations hare ro- 
eeived any considerable proportion of natural signs from one another, as, for instance, 
by the spreading of the system of teaching from Paris, I am unable to say ; but there 
18 so much in each that differs from the others in detail, though not in principle, that 
they may, I thinks be held as practiciilly independent, exc«pt as regards grammatical 
■igni. 
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*' . . . atque ipsa videtur 
Protrabere ad gcstam pueros infantia linguae 
Quom facit nt digito qns sint pi^sesentia monstrent.*' > 

To "speak** is to move the lips as in speaking (all the deaf- 
and-dnmb are taught to speak in articulate words in the Berlin 
establishment), and to move the lips thus, while pointing vvith 
the fore-finger out from the mouth, is "name,*' or "to name,** 
as though one should define it to " point out by spealdng.** 

The outline of the shape of roof and walls done in the air with 
two hands is " house ; '* with a flat roof it is " room. To smell 
as at a flower, and then with the two hands make a horizontal 
circle before one, is " garden.*' 

To pull up a pinch of flesh from the back of one*s hand is 
" flesh *' or " meat.** Make the steam curling up from it with 
the fore-finger, and it becomes "roast meat.** Make a bird's 
bill Tvdth two fingers in front of one's lips and flap with the 
arms, and tLut means " goose ; ** put the first sign and these 
together, and we have " roast goose.** 

How natural all these imitative signs are. They want no 
elaborate explanation. To seize the most striking outline of 
an object, the principal movement of an action, is the whole 
secret, and this is what the rudest savage can do untaught, 
nay, what is more, can do better and more easily than the edu- 
cated man. "None of my teachers here who can speak," said 
the Director of the Institution, ** are very strong in the gesture- 
language. It is difiicult for an educated speaking man to get 
the proficiency in it which a deaf-and-dumb child attains to 
almost without an eflbrt. It is true that I can use it perfectly ; 
but I have been here forty years, and I made it my business 
from the first to become thoroughly master of it. To be able 
to speak is an inipediment, not an assistance, in acquiring the 
gesture-language. The habit of thinking in words, and trans- 
lating these words into signs, is most difficult to shake off; but 
until this is done, it is hardly possible to place the signs in the 
logical sequence in which they arrange themselves in the mind 
of the deaf-mute.*' 

As new things come under the notice of the deaf-and-dumb, 

* Lucretius, v. 102D. 
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oi course new signs immediately come up for them. So to 
express "railway" and "locomotive," the left hand makes a 
chimney, and the steam curling almost horizontally out ia imi- 
tai^d with the right fore-finger. The tips of the fiugers of the 
half-closed hand coming towards one like rnys of light, is " pho- 
bogi'aph." 

But the casual observer, who should take down every sign 
he saw need in class by masters and pupils, as belonging to the 
natural gesture- language, would often get a very wTong icba of 
its nature. Teachers of the deaf-and-dumb have thought it 
advisable for practical purposes, not merely to use the inde- 
pendent development of the language of signs, but to add to it 
and patch it so as to make it more strictly equivalent to their 
own speech and writing. For this purpose signs have to be 
introduced for many words, of which the pupil mostly learns the 
meaning through their use in writing, and is taught to use the 
sign where he would use the word. Thus, the clenched fists, 
pushed forward with the thumbs up, mean "yet." To throw 
the fingers gently open from the temple means "when." To 
move the closed hands with the thumbs out, up and down upon 
one's waistcoat, is to " be." All those signs may, it is true, bo 
based upon natural gestures. Dr. Scott, for instance, explains 
the sign "when" as formed in this way. But this kind of 
derivation does not give them a claim to be included in the pure 
gesture- language; and it really does not seem as though it would 
make much difference to the children if the sign for "when" 
were used for "yet," and so on. 

The Abbe Sicard has left us a voluminous account of the eign- 
languago he used, which may serve as an example of the curious 
hybrid systems which grow up in this way, by the grafting of 
the English, or French, or German grammar and dictionary on 
the gesture -language. Sicard was strongly impressed with the 
necessity of using the natural signs, and even his most arbitrary 
ones may have been based on such ; but he had set himself to 
make gestures do whatever words can do, and was thereby often 
driven to strange shifts. Yet he eiLhtr drew so directly from 
his deaf-and-dumb scholars, or succeeded so well in learning to 
think in their way, that it ia often very hard to say exactly 
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vliere tlie influence of spoken or written langn&ge comes in. 
For instance, the deaf-mute borrows the sij^s of space, Ete we do 
nmilar words, to espreSB notions of time; and Sicard, keeping 
to these real signs, and only using them with a degree of analysis 
which has hardly been attained to hot by moans of words, makes 
the present tense of his verb by indicating " here" with the two 
hands held out, palm downward, the past tense by the hand 
thrown back over the shoulder, "behind," the fntnre by patting 
die hand oat, "forward." But when he takes on his conjugation 
to such tenses as "I should have carried," he is merely trans- 
lating words into more or less approjiriate signs. Again, by the 
aid of two fore-fingers hooked together, — to express, I suppose, 
the notion of dependence or connection, — he distinguishes be- 
tween moi and me, and by translating two abstract grammatical 
terms from words into signs, ho introduces another conception 
quite foreign to the pure gesture -language. If something tlist 
has been signed is a substantive, he puts the right hand under 
the loft, to show that it is that which stands underneath ; while 
if it is an adjective, he puts the right hand on the top, to show 
that it is the quality which lies upon or is added to the 8ub- 
Btantive below.* 

These partly artificial systems are probably very useful in 
teaching, but they are not the real gesture- language, and what is 
more, the foreign element so laboriously introduced seems to 
have little power of holding its ground there. So fur as I con 
learn, few or none of the factitious grammatical signs will bear 
even the short journey from the schoolroom to the playground, 
wh(.-rc there is no longer any verb "to be," where the abstract 
Gonjimctions are unknown, and where mere position, quality, 
action, may serve to dcHcribe substantive and adjective alike. 

At Berlin, as in all deaf-and-dimib institutions, there are 
numbers of signs which, though most natural in their character, 
would not he understood beyond the limits of the circle in which 
they are ust^d. Tlieso are signs which indicate an object hy 
some accidental peculiarity, and are rather epithets than names. 
My deaf-and-dumb teacher, for instance, was named among the 
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children by the action of cutting off the left arm with the edge 
of the right hand ; the reason of this sign was, not that there 
was anything peculiar about his arms, but that he came &om 
Spandau, and it so happened that one of the children had been 
at Spandau, and had seen there a man with one arm ; thence 
this epithet of "one-armed" came to be applied to all Spandauers, 
and to this one in particular. Again the Royal residence of 
Charlottenburg was named by taking up one's left knee and 
nursing it, in allusion apparently to the late king having been 
laid up with the gout there. 

In like manner, the children preferred to indicate foreign 
countries by some characteristic epithet, to spelling out their 
names on their fingers. Thus England and Englishmen were 
aptly alluded to by the action of rowing a boat, while the signs 
of chopping off a head and strangling were used to describe 
France and Eussia, in allusion to the deaths of Louis XYI. and 
the Emperor Paul, events which seem to have struck the deaf- 
and-dumb children as the most remarkable in the history of the 
two countries. These signs are of much higher interest than 
the granmiatical symbols, which can only be kept in use, so to 
speak, by main force, but these, too, never penetrate into the 
general body of the language, and are not even permanent in the 
place where they arise. They die out from one set of children 
to another, and new ones come up in their stead. 

The gesture-language has no grammar, properly so called ; it 
knows no inflections of any kind, any more than the Chinese. 
The same sign stands for "walk," "walkest," "walking," 
" walked," " walker." Adjectives and verbs are not easily 
distinguished by the deaf-and-dumb; "horse-black-handsome- 
trot-canter," would be the rough translation of the signs by 
which a deaf-mute would state that a handsome black horse trots 
and canters. Indeed, our elaborate systems of " parts of 
speech " are but little applicable to the gesture-language, 
though, as will be more fully said in another chapter, it may 
perhaps be possible to trace in spoken language a Dualism, in 
some measure resembling that of the gesture-language, with its 
two constituent parts, the bringing forward objects and actions 
in actual fact, and the mere suggestion of them by imitation. 
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It has however a syntax, which ie worthy of careful examina- 
tion. The Bj-Dtax of speaking man differs according to the lan- 
guage he may learu, "equus niger," " a black horse ; " "hominem 
aXDO," "j'aime rhoinme." But tlie deaf-Qmt« strings together 
the signs of the various ideas he wishes to connect, in what 
appears to bo the natural order in which they follow one another 
ID his mind, for it is the same among tho mutes of different 
P-'OOttntriee, and is wholly independent of the syntax which may 
Lhappen to belong to the language of their speaking friends. For 
(jsHlance, their usual construction is not " black horse," bat 
"horse black;" not "bring a black hat," but "hat black bring;" 
I Bot "lam hungT)-, give me bread," but "hungry me bread give." 
I The essoutial independence of the gesture -language may indeed 
[be brought very clearly into view, by noticing that ordiwiry edn- 
^•Bted men, when tbey first begin to learn the language of signs, 
ot come naturally to the use of its proper syntax, but, by 
iging their gestures in the order of the words they think in, 
! sentences which are unmeaning or misleading to a deaf- 
te, unless he can reverse the process, by translating the ges- 
9 into words, and considering what such a WTitten sentence 
Id mean. Going once into a dcaf-and dumb school, and set- 
f ting a boy to HTit« words on the black board, I drew in the air 
[■ the outline of a tent, and touched the inner part of my under-lip 
I indicate " red," and the boy wrote accordingly " a red tent." 
he teacher remarked that I did not seem to be quite a beginner 
I the sign-langnagc, or I should have translated my English 
longht verbatim, and put the " red " first. 

I fundamental principle which regulates the order of the • 

fflf-mute's signs seems to be that enunciated by Schmalz, " that 

L seems to him the most important he always sets before 

r the rest, and that which seems to him siiperduous he leaves out. 

\ For instance, to say, ' My father gave mo an apple,' be makes 

sign for 'apple,' then that for 'father,' and that for 'I,' 

rat adding that for ' give." " ' The following remarks, sent 

B by Dr. Scott, seem to agree with this view. " With regard 

t the two sentences you give (I struck Tom with a stick, Tom 

krnok me with & stick), the sequence in the inttoduotion of the 

Bdinmli, p. 271. 
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pflrtieular partR would, in some meaeure, dcpsnd on the part that 
moat attention was wished to be drawn towarda. If a mere 
telliuf; or the fact was required, my opinion is that it wonld be 
arranged so, ' I-Tom-atruck-a-stick,' and the passive form in a 
similar manner, with the change of Tom first. But these sen- I 
tences are not generally said by the deaf-and-dumb without their ' 
having been interested in the fact, and then, in coming to toll of 
them, they first give that part they are most anxious to impress 
upon their hearer. Thus if a boy bad struck another boy, and 
the injured party came to tell ua ; if he was desirous to impress 
ns with the idea that a particular boy did it, he would point to 
the boy first. But if he was anxious to draw attention to his 
own Bufiering, rather than to the person by whom it was caused, 
he would point to himself and make the sign of striking, and 
then point to the boy ; or if he was wishful to draw attention to 
the cause of his suffering, he might sign the striking first, and 
then tell afterwards by whom it was done." 

Dr. ^cott has attempted to lay down a set of distinct rules for 
the syntax of the gesture -language.^ " The subject comes before 
the attribute, . . . the object before the action." A third con- 
struction is common, though not neceasar}'. " the modifier after 
the modified." The first rclo, as exempUfied in " horse black," . 
enables the deaf-mute to make his syntax supply, to some extent, I 
the distinction between adjective and substantive, which his 
imitative signs do not themselves express. The other two are 
illustrated by a remark of the Abbe Sicard'a. "A pupil, to 
whom I one day put thia question, ' Who made God ? ' and who 
' replied, ' God made nothing," left me in no doubt as to this kind 
of inversion, usual to the deaf-snd-dumb, when I went on to ask 
him, 'Who made the shoe ? ' and he answered, ' The shoo made 
the shoemaker.' "* So when Laura Bridgman, who was blind 
as well as deaf-and-dumb, had learnt to communicate ideas by 
apelling words on her fingers, she would any " Shut door," "Give 
book ; " no doubt because she had learnt these sentences whole ; 
but when she made sentences for herself, she would go back to 
the natural deaf-and-dumb syntax, and spell out "Laura bread 
give," to ask for bread to be given her, ojid "water drink Laura," 

' ?,Nll, ' Tho iJoai HDi) Bumh,' ]■- filt. • Sicard, ' TLforie.' p. iiyiii. 
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expresB that she wanted to drink water.' It is to bo observed 
that there is one imcnrtant part of construction which Dr. Scott's 
rules do not toucli, iiftoiely, the relative poBition of the actor and 
the action, tho nominative case and the verb. Dr. Schmalz 
attempts to lay down a partial rule for this. " If the deaf-muto 
connects the sitrn for an action with that for a person, to say that 
the person did this or that, he places, aa a general rule, the sign 
of the action before that of the person. For example, to say, ' I 
knitted,' he moves his hands as in knittuig, and then points with 
his fore-iinger to hia breast."* Thus, too, licinieke remarks 
that to say, " The carpenter struck me on the arm," he would 
strike himself on the arm, and then make the sign of planing,^ 
U if to say, " I was struck on tho arm, the planing-man did it," 
But though these constmctiona are, no donbt, right enough as 
tiiey stand, the rule of precedence according to importance often 
reverses them. If the deaf-mute wished to throw the emphasis 
not upon the knitting, but upon himself, he would probably point 
to himself first. Kruse gives the construction of " The ship sails 
on the water " like our own " ship sail water ; " and of " I must 
go to bed," as " I bed go."* 

A look of inquiry converts an assertion into a question, and 
fully serves to make the difference between " The master is 
come," and "Is the master come?" The interrogative pro- 
nouns, "who?" "what?" are made by looking or pointing 
ftbout in an inquiring manner ; in fact, by a number of unsuc- 
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I itj opena tbe door," and "oiouiio cat kill," to expieaa " cats kill mica." Tbia in no 
E irv contiadicla Dr. Scott's mlea. Id theaa queitiona aa M order of ngnx, it ninst 
I .«lwaj> be borne in mind that the intelligibility of a geatnre-Benteaco (ao la iprok} 
\ dtpendii oa the whole fonuing a dramatic picture, niHe thii druuntic eScct ia Ter; 
I' inperfectl; represented bj tnnslating signi into HonlB and placing thiwe one after 
ttbur. Thus when Mr. Ilobden etpreased in geetnrea, " 1 found a pipe on the 
)," the order of the aigns vaa written down aa " rond pipe I-find," which does not 
■ sleilr coaatruction, but what tho geatarea actually expreeaed went iai hoyoDil 
B. for he nuule the eiiecUtor renliae him na walking along the road and snddenly 
ung liyht of a pipe lying nu the gronud. — [Note to Snl Edition.] 
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cessful attempts to say, "he/* " that.*' The deaf-and-dumb 
child's way of asking, "Who has beaten you?** would be, 
"You beaten; who was it?** Though it is possible to render 
a great mass of simple statements or questions, almost gesture 
for word, the concretism of thought which belongs to the deaf- 
mute whoso mind has not been much developed by the use of 
written language, and even to the educated one when he is 
thinking and uttering his thoughts in his native signs, com- 
monly requires more complex phrases to be re-cast. A ques- 
tion so common amongst us as, " What is the matter with 
you ? " would be put, " You crying ? you been beaten ? ** and so 
on. The deaf-and-dumb child does not ask, " What did you 
have for dinner yesterday ? ** but " Did you have soup ? did you 
have porridge ?'* and so forth. A conjunctive sentence he ex- 
presses by an alternative or contrast ; "I should be punished 
if I were lazy and naughty,** would be put, " I lazy, naughty, 
no ! — ^lazy, naughty, I punished, yes ! " Obligation may be 
expressed in a similar way ; "I must love and honour my 
teacher," maybe put, "teacher, I beat, deceive, scold, no! — ^I 
love, honour, yes ! *' As Steinthal says in his admirable essay, 
it is only the certainty which speech gives to a man*s mind in 
holding fast ideas in all their relations, which brings him to the 
shorter course of expressing only the positive side of the idea, 
and dropping the negative.^ 

\yhat is expressed by the genitive case, or a corresponding 
preposition, may have a distinct sign of holding in the gesture- 
M** language. The three signs to express "the gardener's knife,** 
might be the knife, the garden, and the action of grasping the 
knife, precsing it to his breast, putting it into his pocket, or 
something of the kind. But the mere putting together of the 
possessor and the possessed may answer the purpose, as is well 
BhoA\*n by the way in which a deaf-and-dumb man designates 
liis wife's daughter's husband and children in making his will 
by signs. The following account is taken from the " Justice of 
the Peace,'* October 1, 1864 :— 

John Geale, of Yatcley, yeoman, deaf, dumb, and unable to 
read or write, died leaving a will which he had executed by 

^ Erase, p. 56, etc. Steinihal, * Spr. der T.,' p. 928. 
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putting his mark to it. Probate of this wdll was refused by 
Sir J. P. Wilde, Judge of the Court of Probate, on the ground 
that there was no sufficient evidence of the testator* s under- 
standing and assenting to its provisions. At a later date. Dr. 
Spinks renewed the motion upon the following joint affidavit of 
the widow and the attesting witnesses : — " The signs by which 
deceased informed us that the will was the instrument which 
was to deal with his property upon his death, and that his wife 
was to have all his property aiter his death in case she survived 
him, were in substance, so far as we are able to describe the 
same in writing, as follows, viz. : — The said John Geale first 
pointed to the said will itself, then he pointed to himself, and 
then he laid the side of his head upon the palm of his right 
hand with his eyes closed, and then lowered his right hand 
towards the ground, the palm of the same hand being upwards. 
Th^Sv^. latter signs were the usual signs by which ho referred 
to his own aeath or the decease of some one else. He then 
touchf J his trousers pocket (which was the usual sign by which 
ho rel'crred to his money), then he looked all round and simul- 
taneously raised his arms with a sweeping motion all round 
(which were the usual signs by which he referred to aU his 
property or all things). He then pointed to his wife, and 
aftcrv'.ards touched the ring-finger of his left hand, and then 
plaeed his right hand across his left arm at the elbow, which 
latter si^fi^s were the usual signs by which he referred to his 
wife. The signs by which the said testator informed us that 
his property vras to go to his wife's daughter, in case his wife 
died in his Itielime, were ... as follows : — He first referred to 
his property as before, he then touched himself, and pointed to 
the ring-finger of his left hand, and crossed his arm as before 
(which indicated his vrifo) ; he then laid the side of his head on 
the palm of his right hand (with his eyes closed), which indi- 
cated his wife's death ; he then again, after pointing to his 
wiiq's daughter, who was present when the said will was exe- 
cuted, pointed to the ring-finger of his left hand, and then 
placed his right hand across his left arm at the elbow as before. 
He then put his forefinger to his rnoulh, and immediately touched 
hiH breast, and moved his arms in such a manner as to indicate 
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R child, which were his usual signs for indicating his wife*» 
daughter. He always indicated a female by croesinf^ his arm, 
and a male person by crossing his wrist. The eiyiis by which 
the said testator informed us that bis property was to go to 
William Wigg (Ms wife's ditughter's husband), in case his 
wife's daughter died in bis bfetime, were ... as follows : — He 
repeated the signs indicating his property and his wife's dauj^bter, 
then laid the side of his head on the palm of hia right hand 
with bis eyes closed, and lowered his hand towards the gi'ound 
as before (which meant her death) ; he then again repeated the 
aigns indicating bis wife's daughter, and crossed his left arm 
at the wrist with his right hand, which meant her husband, the 
said William Wigg. He also communicated to us by signs, 
that the said William Wigg resided in London. The said 
William Wigg is in the employ of and superintends the goods 
department of the Nortb-Westom Railway Company at Camden 
Town. The signs by which the said testator informed us that 
his property was to go to the children of his wife's daughter 
and son-in-law, in oaae they both died in his lifetime, were . . . 
as follows, namely : — He repeated the signs indicating the said 
William Wigg and his wife, and their death before him, and 
then placed bis right hand open a short distance from the 
ground, and raised it by dop^ees, and as if by steps, which were 
his usual signs for pointing out their children, and then swept 
his hand round with a sweeping motion, which indicated that 
they were all to be brought in. The said testator always took 
great notice of the said children, and was very fond of them. 
After the testator had in manner aforesaid expressed to us what 
he intended to do by his said will, the said R. T. Dunning, by 
means of the be fore- mentioned signs, and by other motions aud 
signs by which we were accustomed to converse with him, in- 
formed the said testator what were the contents and effect of the 
said will." 

Sir J. P. Wilde granted the motion. 

The deaf-mute commonly expresses past and future time in a 
concrete form, or by implication. To say " I have been ill," 
he may convey the idea of his being ill by looking as though 
i 80, pressing in his cheeks with thnmb and finger to 
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give himself a lantern-jawtid look, putting his hand to his bead, 
etc., and he may show that this event was " a day behind," " a 
week behind," that Ib to Bay yesterday or a week ago. and so 
he may say that he ib going home "a week forward." That 
lie would of bituself make the abstract past or future, as the 
Abbe Sicard has it. by throwing the hand back or forward, with- 
out Bpeoifying any particular period, I am not prepared to 
say. The difficulty may bo avoided by signing " my brother 
Kick done " for " my brother has been eick," as to imply that 
the aiokncBs is a thing finished and done with. Or the ex- 
preHsion of face and gesture may often tell what is meant. 
The expresBiou with which the sign for eating dinner ia made 
will tell whether the speaker has had his dinner or is going to 
it. When auyLhing pleasant or painful ia mentioned by sif^ns, 
the look will commonly convey the distinction between remem- 
brance of what Ib paat, and anticijiation of what is to come. 

Though the deaf-and-dumb has, much as we have, an idea of 
the connexion of cause and effect, he has not, I think, any direct 
means of distinguishing cauBation from mere sequence or simul- 
taneity, except a way of showing by his manner that two events 
belong to one another, which can hardly be described in words, 
though if he sees further explanation necessary, he has no 
difficulty in giving it. Thus he would expreas the statement 
that a man died of drinking, by saying that he "died, drank, 
drank, drank." If the inquiry were made, " died, did he ? " be 
could put the causation beyond doubt by auBwcriug, " yes, he 
drank, and drank, and drank ! " If he wished to say that the 
gardener had poisoned himself, the order of his signs would be, 
" gardener dead, medicine bad drank." 

To "make" is too abstract an idea for the deaf-mute; to 
show that the tailor makes the coat, or that the carpenter 
makes the table, he would represent the tailor sewing the coat, 
and the carpenter sawing and planing the table. Sut-b a pro- 
position as " Rain makes the land fruitful " would not come into 
his way of thinking; "rain falls, plants grow," would be his 
pietorial expression.' 

'As an example of the structure of the gesture -language, I 
' StcidlLal, 'SpT. dwT-.'p. 988. 
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give the words roughly corresponding to the signs by which 
the Lprd's Prayer is acted every morning at the Edinburgh In- 
stitution. They were carefully written down for me by the 
Director, and I made notes of the signs by which the various 
ideas were expressed in this school. ** Father *' is represented 
in the prayer as " man old/' though in ordinary matters he is 
generally ** the man who shaves himself; '* " name '* is, as I have 
seen it elsewhere, touching the forehead and imitating the 
action of spelling on the fingers, as to say, ** the spelling one is 
known by/' To "hallow" is to "speak good of" ("good" 
being expressed by the thumb, while " bad " is represented by 
the little finger, two signs of which the meaning lies in the 
contrast of the larger and more powerful thumb with the 
smaller and less important little finger). " Kingdom " is shown 
by the sign for " crown ; " " will," by placing the hand on the 
stomach, in accordance with the natural and wide-spread 
theory that desire and passion are located there, to which 
theory such expressions belong as " to have no stomach to it." 
" Done " is " worked," shown by hands as working. The phrase 
" on earth as it is in heaven " was, I believe, put by signs for " on 
earth " and " in heaven," and then by putting out the two fore- 
fingers side by side, the sign for sameness and similarity all the 
world over, so that the whole would stand " earth on, heaven in, 
just the same." " Trespass " is " doing bad; " to " forgive " ig 
to rub out, as from a slate ; " temptation " is plucking one by 
the coat, as to lead him slily into mischief. The alternative 
" but " is made with the two fore-fingers, not alongside of one 
another as in "like," but opposed point to point, Sicard's sign 
for "against." "Deliver" is to "pluck oui," "glory" is 
"glittering," "for ever " is shoTVTi by making the fore-fingers 
held horizontally turn round and round one another. 

The order of the signs is much as follows : — " Father our, 
heaven in — name thy hallowed — kingdom thy come — will thy 
done — earth on, heaven in, as. Bread give us daily — trespasses 
our forgive us, them trespass against us, forgive, as. Temp- 
tation lead not — but evil deliver from — kingdom power glory 
thine for ever." 

When I write down descriptions in words of the deaf-and- 
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dumb signs, they seem bald and weak, but it must be remem- 
bered that I can only write down the skeletons of them. To see 
them is something very different, for these dry bones have to be 
covered with flesh. Not the face only, but the whole body joins 
in giving expression to the sign. Nor are the sober, restrained 
looks and gestures to which we are accustomed in our daily life 
sufficient for this. He who talks to the deaf-and-dumb in their 
own language, must throw off the rigid covering that the English- 
man wears over his face like a tragic mask, that never changes 
its expression while love and hate, joy and sorrow, come out 
from behind it. 

Religious service is performed in signs in many deaf-and-dumb 
schools. In the Berlin Institution, the simple Lutheran service, 
a prayer, the gospel for the day, and a sermon, is acted every 
Sunday morning in the gesture-language for the children in the 
school and the deaf-and-dumb inhabitants of the city, and it is a 
very remarkable sight. No one could see the parable of the 
man who left the ninety and nine sheep in the wilderness, and 
went after that which was lost, or of the woman who lost the 
one piece of silver, performed in expressive pantomime by a 
master in the art, without acknowledging that for telling a simple 
story and making simple conmients on it, spoken language stands 
far behind acting. The spoken narrative must lose the sudden 
anxiety of the shepherd when he counts his flock and finds a 
sheep wanting, his hurried penning up the rest, his running up 
hill and down dale, and spying backwards and forwards, his face 
lighting up when he catches sight of the missing sheep in the 
distance, his carrying it home in his arms, hugging it as he 
goes. We hear these stories read as though they were lists of 
generations of antediluvian patriarchs. The deaf-and-dumb pan- 
tomime calls to mind the ** action, action, action ! ** of Demos- 
thenes. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE GESTURE-LANGUAGE— (CONTINUBD). 

There is another department of the gesture-langaage which 
has reached nearly as high a development as that in use among 
the deaf-mutes. Men who do not know one another's language 
are to each other as though they were dumb. Thus Sophocles 
uses iyXoxro-oy, " tongueless,'* for " barbarian/' as contrasted 
with " Greek ; " and the Russians, to this day, call their neigh- 
bours the Germans, " Njemez," — ^that is, speechless, njemou 
meaning dumb. When men who are thus dumb to one another 
have to communicate \^ithout an interpreter, they adopt all over 
the world the very same method of communication by signs, 
which is the natural language of the deaf-mutes. 

Alexander von Humboldt has left on record, in the following 
passage, his experiences of the gesture-language among the 
Indians of the Orinoco, in districts where it often happens that 
small, isolated tribes speak languages of which even their nearest 
neighbours can hardly understand a word : — " ' After you leave 
my mission,' said the good monk of Uruana, 'you will travel 
like mutes.' This prediction was almost accomplished; and, 
not to lose all the advantage that is to be had from intercourse 
even with the most brutalized Indians, we have sometimes pre- 
ferred the language of signs. As soon as the native sees that 
you do not care to employ an interpreter, as soon as you ask 
him direct questions, pointing the object out to him, he comes 
out of his habitual apathy, and displays a rare intelligence in 
making himself understood. He varies his signs, pronounces 
his words slowly, and repeats them without being asked. His 
amour-propre seems flattered by the consequence you accord to 
him by letting him instruct you. This facility of making him- 
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Kself understood is above all Fomarkable Id tlie indcpendcut Indian, 
I and in the Chrietian misBions I should recommend tho traveller 
to address himself in preference to those of the natives who have 
I been but lately reduced, or who go back frona time to time to 
I the foroBt to enjoy their ancient liberty." ' 

It is well known that the Indians of North America, whose 
nomade habits and immense variety of languages must continu- 
ally make it needful for them to communicate with tribes whose 
language they cannot speak, carry the gesture-language to a high 
degree of perfection, and the same signs serve as a medium of 
converse from Hudson's Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. Several 
writers make mention of this "Indian pantomime," and it has 
been carefully describi'd in the account of Major Long's expedi- 
tion, and more recently by Ca[itaiii Burton.* The latter traveller 
considers it to be a mixture of natural and conventional signs, 
but so far as I can judge from the one hundred and fifty or so 
' which he describes, and those I find mentioned elsewhere, I do 
I not beheve that there is a really arbitrary sign among them. 
I There are only about half-a-dozen of which the meaning is not 
[ at once evident, and even these appear on close inspection to be 
natural signs, perhaps a little abbreviated or conventionalized. 
I am sure that a skilled deaf-and-dumb talker would understand 
m Indian interpreter, and be himself understood at first sight, 
vith scarcely any diificulty. The Indian pantomime and the 
' gesture- language of the deaf-and-dumb are but different dialects 
I of the same language of nature. Burton says that an interpreter 
who knows all tho signs is preferred by the whites even to a good 
speaker. " A story is told of a man, who, being sent among 
the Cheyennee to qualify himself for intcqjreting, returned in a 
week and proved his competence : all that he did, however, was 
to go through the nsual pantomime with a running accompani- 
ment of grunts." 

In the Indian pantomime, actions and objects are expressed 

' Humboldt luid Bonpland, ' Voiago ; ' Paris. 18U. etc. toI. ii. p. 278. 

■ Edwin Jutm.'MnjorStejihenB. Long's Riped.RoclifMouu.'; Philndelpbin. 1 823, 

frip. S7B, etc. Cnpt K. P. Burton, 'Tbs City of the Sainla,' London, ISSl. p. 150, 

S«e ftlio rrini Maximilian von Wiod-Nenwied, • Voyuge dann I'lntiSrianr d« 
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very much as a deaf-mute would show them. The action of 
beckoning towards oneself represents to " come ; *' darting the 
two first fingers from the eyes is to ** see ; ** describing in the 
air the foim of the pipe and the curling smoke is to " smoke ; *' 
thrusting the hand under the clothing of the left breast is to 
** hide, put away, keep secret.** '* Enough to eat ** is shown by 
an imitation of eating, and the forefingers and thumb forming 
a C, with the points towards the body, are raised upward as far 
as the neck; "fear,** by putting the hands to the lower ribs, 
and showing how the heart flutters and seems to rise to the 
throat ; ** book,** by holding the palms together before the face, 
opening and reading, quite in deaf-and-dumb fashion, and as the 
Moslems often do while they are reciting prayers and chapters of 
the Koran. 

One of our accounts says that " fire ** is represented by tho 
Indian by blowing it and warming his hands at it; the other 
that flames are imitated with the fingers. The latter sign v/afi 
in use at Berlin, but I noticed that the children in another 
school did not understand it till the sign of blomng was added. 
The Indian and the deaf-mute indicate **rain'* by the same sign, 
bringing the tips of the fingers of the partly-closed hand down- 
ward, like rain falling from the clouds, and the Indian makes 
the same sign do duty for "year,** counting years by annual 
rains. The Indian indicates ** stone,** if light, by picking it up, 
if heavy, by dropping it. The deaf-mute taps his teeth with 
his finger-nail to show that it is something hard, and then malies 
the gesture of flinging it. The Indian sign for mounting a horse 
is to make a pair of legs of the two first fingers of the right hand, 
and to straddle them across the left fore-finger ; a similar sign 
among the deaf-and-dumb means to ** ride.** 

Among the Indians the sign for "brother** or "sister'* is, 
according to Burton, to put the two first finger-tips (that is, I 
suppose, the fore-fingers of both hands) into the mouth, to show 
that both fed from the same breast ; the deaf-mute makes the 
mere sign of likeness or equality suffice, holding out the fore- 
fingers of both hands close together, a sign which, according to 
James, also does duty to indicate " husband ** or " companion.** 
This sign of the two forefii:gers is understood everywhere, and 
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■ome TCiy curious instances of its iiee in remote parts of the 
world are triveii by Marsh' in illnstration of Fliie!!«i's "Bat 'tis 
all one, 'tis so like aa my fingers is to my fingers." It belongs, 
too, to the sign- Ian (,'tiagc' of the Cistercian rionks. 

Animals are represented in the Indian pantomime Tery mnch 
ae the deaf-and-dumb would represent them, by si^s charac- 
terizing their peculiar ears, horns, etc., and their movements. 
Thus the sign for " stag " among the deaf-and-diimb, namely, 
the thumbs to both temples, and the fingers widely spread out, 
is almost identical with the Indian gesture. For the dog, how- 
ever, the Indians have a remarkable sign, which consists in 
trailing the two first fingers of the right hand, as if they v.cre 
poles dragged along the ground. Before the ludiaus had 
horses, tLo dogs were trained to drag the lodge-poles on the 
march in this way, and in Catlin's time the work was in several 
tribes divided between the dogs and the horses ; but it appears 
that in tribes where the trailing is now done by horses only, the 
sign for " dog " derived from the old custom is atill kept up. 

One of the Indian signs is curious as having reflected itself in 
the spoken language of the country. "Water" is represented 
by an imitation of scooping up water with the hand and drinking 
out of it, anJ " river " by making this sign, and then waving the 
palms of the hands ootwaid, to denote an extended surface. It 
IB evident that the first part of the sign is translated in the 
western Americanism which speaks of a river aa a " drink," and 
of the Mississippi, por excellence, as the "Big Drink."* It need 
hardly be said that spoken language ia full of such translations 
tram gesturca, aa when one ia said to wink at another's faults, 
an expression which shows ns the act of winking accepted as a 
gesture-sign, meaning to pretend not to see. But the Ameri- 
canism is interesting as being caught so near its source. 

I noted down a few signs from Burton as not self-evident, hot 
it will be seen that they are all to be explained. They ore, 
"yes," wave the hands straightfonvard from the face; "no," 
wave the hand fiom right to left as if motioning away. These 

' Mini, ' Lectnrei oii the En^'i'l" Lanpmse '■ ' lioaion, 1862, p. -iSfl. 
* J. B. BartlWt, ■ Diitionnrj of AmeiinaniimB,' Snd eJil., Boston. 1850, «. tt 
"IWnk." 
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eigns oorrespond with the general practice of mnnldnd, \x nod 
for "yea," and shake the head for "no." The idea cunveyed 
by nodding seems to correspond with the deaf-and-dumb sign 
for "truth," made by mo\Tng the finger straightforward from 
the lips, apparently ivith the aenae of " atraightforward speak- 
ing," while the fin{;er is moved to one side to express " lie," as 
" sideways apeaking." The understanding of nodding and shaking 
the head as signs of assent and denial appears to belong to 
unedncated deaf-and-dumb children, and even to those who are 
only one degree higher than idiots. In a very remarkable 
dissertation on the art of thruatiiig knowledge int" the minds of 
such children, Schmalz assumes that they can aliviys make and 
underatand these signs.' It is true thoy may have learnt them 
from the people who take care of them. 

This explanation is, however, somewhat complicati'^ by the 
Indian signs for " truth," and " lie," given by Burton, who aaya 
that the fore-finger extended from the mouth means to " tell 
truth," "one word;" but two fingers mean to "tell lies," 
" double tongue." So to move two fingers before the left breast 
means, " I don't know," that is to say, " I have two hearts." I 
found that deaf-and-dumb children understood this Indian aign 
for " lie " quite aa well as their own. 

" Good," wave the hand from the mouth, extending the 
thumb from the index, and closing the other three fingera. 
This is like kissing the hand as a salutation, or what children 
call " blowing a kiss," and it ia clearly a natural sign, as it ia 
recognized by the deaf-and-dumb language. Dr. James gives 
I ^|- -the Indian aign as waving the hand with the back upward, in a 
horizontal curve outwarda, the well-known gesture of benediction. 
At Berliu, a gesture like that of patting a child on the head, 
accompanied, aa of course all these signs are, vdth an approving 
smile, is in use. Possibly the ideas of stroking or patting may 
lie at the bottom of all these signs of approWng and blessing. 

"Think," pass the fore-6nger sharply across the breast from 
right to left, meaning of course that a thought passes through 
one's heart, 

" Trade, exchange, swop," cross the fore-fingers of both hands 
' Sobmali, pp. 297 -37 7. B«« Wedgvood, p. Bl. 
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ifore the breast. This sign is also need, Captain Burton Rays, 
to denote Americana, or indeed any white men, who are generally 
called by the Indiana west of the Rocky Mo uutaine, "shwop," 
from their trading propensities. As given by Burton, the sign 
is hardly intelligible. But Dr. James describes the gesture of 
which this is a sort of abridgment, which consists in holding 
up the two fore-iingers, and passing them by each other trans- 
versely in front of the breast so that they change places, and 
nothing could be clearer than this. 

The sign in the Berlin gesture -Ian gunge for " day " is made 
by opening out the palms of the bands. I supposed it to be 
an arbitrary and meaningless sign, till I found the Indian sign 
for " this morning " to consist in the same gesture. It refers, 
perhaps to awaking from sleep, or to the opening out of 
the day. 

As a means of communication, there is no doubt that the 
Indian pantomime is not merely capable of expressing a few 
simple and ordinary notions, but that, to the uncultured savage, 
with his few and material ideas, it is a very fair substitute for 
Ilia scanty vocabulary. Stansbury mentions a discourse delivered 
in this way in his presence, which lasted for some hours occupied 
in continuous narration. The only specimen of a connected 
story I have met with is a hunter's simple history of his day's 
sport, as Captain Burton thinks that an Indian would render it 
in signs. Thestorj-to be told is as follo\¥s:— "Early this morn- 
ing, I mounted my horse, rode off at a gallop, traversed a kauyon 
or ravine, then over a mountain to a plain where there was no 
water, sighted bison, followed them, killed three of them, skinned 
them, packed the ilemh upon my pony, remounted, and returned 
home." The arrangement of the signs described is as follows: — 
I — this morning^early — mounted my horse — galloped — a 
kanyon — crossed — a mountain — a plain — drink — no ! — sighted 
— bison — killed — three — skinned — packed flesh- — mounted — ■ 
hither." There is perhaps nothing which would strike a deaf- 
and-dumb man as peculiar in the sequence of these signs ; but 
it would bo dtsirablo for a real discourse, delivered by an Indian 
in signs, to be taken down, especially if its contents were of a. 
more complex nature. 
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Among the Cisterciaa monks there exists, or existed, a ( 
tiire-langmigo. As a part of their dismal system of mortifying 
the deeds of the body, tliey held speech, except in rehyiouB 
exerciaes, to be sinful. But for certain porposes relating to the 
Tile material life thiit they could not quite shake off, commuui- 
catioii among the brothri^n was necessary, so t!ie difficulty was 
met by the use of pantomimic si^^^s. Two of their written 
lists or dictionaries are printed iu the collected edition of Leib- 
nitz's works,' one in Latin, the other in Low German ; they are 
not identical, but appear to be mostly or altogether derived from 
a list drawn np by authority. 

A great part of the Cistercian gesture-signB are either just 
what the deaf-and-dumb would make, or are so natural that they 
would at once understand them. Thus, to make a roof with the 
fingers is " house ; " to grind the fists together is " corn ; " to 
" sing " is indicated by beating time ; to " bathe " is to imitate 
washing the breast with the hollow of the hand ; " candle," or 
" fire," is shown by holding up the fore-finger and blowing it 
out like a candle ; a " goat " is intUcated by the fingers hanging 
from the chin like a beard; "salt," by taking an imaginary 
pinch and sprinkling it; " butter," by the action of spreading it 
in the pahn of the hand. The deaf-and-dumb sign used at 
Berlin and other places to indicate " time " by drawing the tip 
of the fore-finger up the arm, is in the Cistercian hst "a year ; ■' 
it is Sicard's sign for " long," and the idea it conveys is plainly 
that of " a length " transftirred from space to time. To " go " 
is to make the two first fingers walk hanging in the air (Hengestu 
He dahl und rorest se, betekeiid Ga'ieit), while the uuiyersa! sign 
of the two fore-fingers stands for " like " (Holstn se even thosa- 
men, dat betekent lihe). The sign for " beer " is to put the 
hand before the face and blow into it, as if blowing off the froth 
(Thnstn de hand vor dem anschlahe dat du dariu pustest, dat 
bediidt 'jut Biar). Wiping your mouth with the whole hand 
upwards (cum omnibus digitis terge buccam sursum), meana 
a country clown (rusticus). 

To put the fore-finger against the closed lips is " silence," 
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* Leibniti, Op«n Omiiijt, ad. Datens ; Qeners, 176 
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i fingei put in the mouth means a " child." These are 

two very natural and distinct sigus ; but then the finger to the 
lips for " silence " may serve also quite fitly to show that a child 
60 represented is an infant, that is, that it cannot siieuk. The 
confusion of the aigus of " childhood " and " silence " once led 
to a curious misuuderatanding. The infant Horus, god of the 
danTi, waa iippropriately represented by the E^'^'p- 
tians as a child with his fiugers to his lips, and his 
name as wTitten in the hiiToglyphics (Fiy, 1) may 
be read IIur-(p)-clirot, " noruB-(the)-son."^ The 
Greeks mistook the meaning of the gesture, and 
(as it seems) Grecizing this name into Harpo- 
krftt«B, adopted him as the cod of siicnoe. 

To conclude, the Cistercian lists contain a number of signs 
which at first sight seem conventional, but yet a meaning may 
be discerned in most or all of thom. Thus, it seems foohsh to 
make two fingers at the right side of one's nose stand for 
" friend ; " but when we see that placed on the left side, they 
stand for " enemy," it becomes clear that it is the opposition of 
right and left that is meant. So the littk' finger to the tip of 
the nose means "fool," which seemingly poor sign is explained 
by the fore-fiuger being put there for " wise man." The fact of 
such a contrast as wise and foolish being made betweeu the fore- 
finger and the little finger, corresponds with the use of the 
thumb and httle finger for " good " and " bad " by the deaf-and- 
dumb, and makes it likely that both pairs of signs may he 
natural, and independent of one another. The sign of gi-asping 
the nose with the crooked fore-finger for " wine," suggests that 
the thought of a jolly red nose «'as i)resent even in so unlikely a 
place. The sign for " the devil," gripping one's chin with all 
five lingers, shows the enemy seizing a victim. In a mediaeval 
picture, an angel may be seen taking a man by the chin with 
one hand, and pointing up to heaven with the other. Thus, iu 
a Hindoo tale, Old Age in person comes to claim his own, " In 
time then, when I had grown grey with yoara, Old Age took me 

' Coptic Iiirofi (ni)=£lii, libeii, ArD{> = cognntDB, filim. Olil Eg. in Bosettalna. 
Cauiufe S. Sluu-pe, Hiat. of Egnit, Ith ed. toI. ii. p. 14S. Wiikiiuoii, 'Fopolw 
A<^Kiutit ol the AniucQt Egjrptiuu ;' London, 1S61 rol. ii. p. Wi. 
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by the chin, and m his love to me said kindly, ' My son, whi 
doest thou yet in the honee ? '" ' 

There is yet another development of the ge store -language to 
be noticed, the stage performance b of the professional mimics of 
Greece and Eome, the pantomime ^ar fxcdleiice. To judge by 
two well-known anecdotes, the old mimes had brought their art 
to great perfection. Moorobiua says it was a well-known fact 
that Cicero used to try with Eoscius the actor, which of them 
could express a sentiment in the greater variety of ways, the 
player by mimicry or the orator by speech, and that these ex- 
periments gave Roscins such confidence in his art, that he wrote 
a hook comparing oratory with acting.^ Lucian tells a story of 
K certain barbarian prince of Pontua, who was at Nero's court, 
and saw a pantomime perform so well, that though he could 
not understand the songs which the player was accompanying 
with his gestures, he could follow the performance from the 
acting alone. ^Vhen Nero afterwards asked the prince to choose 
what he would have for a present, he begged to have the player 
given to him, saving that it was difficult to get interpreters to 
communicate with some of the tribes in his neighbourhood who 
spoke dififercnt languages, but that this man would answer the 
purpose perfectly.* 

It would seem from these stories that the ancient pantomimes 
generally used gestures ao natural that their meaning was self- 
evident, but a remark of St. Augustine's intimates that signs 
understood only by regular playgoers were also used. " For all 
those things which are valid among men, because it pleases 
them to agree that they shall be so, are human institutions. . . . 
So if the signs which mimes make in their performances had 
their meaning from nature, and not from the agreement and 
ordinance of men, the crier in old times would not have given 
oat to the Carthaginians at the play what the actor meant to 
exprcBB, a thing still remembered by many old men by whom 
wo use to hear it said ; which is readily to be believed, seeing 
that even now, if any one who is not learned in such follies goes 

' ' Miihrclientsins-liing licB SciDudcvii Bbutta' (IraiiJ). by Dr. H. BrnokhauB) ; Leipli^^ i 
1813, ii, p. S6. 

' llocrob, Sttanu lib. ii, c z, ' Laciui. lie Sollatioae, Ri. 
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into the theatio, unleas some one else tells him what the signa 
mean, he can make nothing of them. All men, indeed, desire a 
certain likeness in sign-making, that the signs should be as like 
KB may be to that which is signified ; bnt seeing that things 
may be like one another in many ways, such signs are not 
constant among men, unless by common consent." * 

Knowing what we do of mimic performances from other 
Bonrces, we can, I think, only understand by this that natural 
gestures were very commonly conventionalized and abridged to 
save time and trouble, and not that arbitrary signs were used ; 
I and such abridgments, like the simplified sign for trading or 
swopping among the Indians, as well as the whole class of 
epithets and allusions which would grow up among mimics 
addressing their regular set of playgoers, would not be intelli- 
gible to a stranger. Christians, of course, did not frequent such 
performances in St. Augustine's time, but looked upon them as 
utterly abominable and deyilish ; nor can we accuse them of 
want of charity for this, when we consider the class of scenes 
that were commonly chosen for representation. 

There seem to have been written lists of signs used to learn 
from, which are now lost.' The mimic, it should be observed, 
had not the same difficulties to contend with aa an Indian 
interpreter. In the first place, the stories represented were 
generally mythological, very usually loTe-passagea of the gods 
and heroes, with which the whole audience was perfectly fami- 
liar ; and, moreover, appropriate words were commonly sung 
while the mimic acted, so that he could apply all his skill to 
giving artistic illustrations of the tale as it went on. The pan- 
tomimic performances of Southern £arope may be taken as 
representing in some degree the ancient art, but it is likely that 
the mimicry in the modern ballet and the Eastern pantomimic 
plays falls mncb below the classical standard of escellence. 
I have now noticed what I venture to call the principal dialects 
I of the gesture -language. It is fit, however, that, gesture-signs 
1 1iaving been spoken of as forming a complete and independent 
I language by themselves, something should be said of their use 



' Aug. Doct. Chr. ii. 26. 

' Ot^tar, in Snch ud Qmbor, ui. ' 
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as an seoompamment to spoken IsDguage. We in Engl 
make comporfttively little ubg of these signs, bnt they have been 
and are m use in all quarters of the world as highly important 
aids to CO avers ation. Thue, Captain Cook says of the Tahitiani 
after mentioning their habit of counting upon their fingers, 
"in other instances, we observed that, when they were couv 
ing with each other, they joined signs to their words, which 
were so expressive that a stranger might easily apprehend their 
meaning; " ' and CharleTois descrihes, in almost the same words, 
the expressive pantomime with which au Indian orator accom- 
panied his discourse.' 

Qesticulation goes along with speech, to explain and empha- 
size it, among all mankind. Savage and half- civilized races 
accompany their talk with expressive pantomime much more 
than nations of higher culture. The continual gesticulation of 
Hindoos, Arabs, Greeks, as contrasted with the more northern 
nations of Europe, strikes every traveller who sees them ; and 
the colloquial pantomime of Naples is the subject of a special 
treatise.' Bnt we cannot lay down a rule that gesticulation 
decreases as civilization advances, and say, for instance, that a 
Southern Frenchman, because his talk is illustrated with ges- 
tures, as a book with pictures, is less civilized than a German or 
an English man. 

We English are perhaps poorer in the gesture-language than 
any other people in the world. We nse a form of words to 
denote what a gesture or a tone would express. Perhaps it is 
because we read and uTite so much, and have come to think and 
talk as we should write, and so let fall those aids to speech 
which cannot be carried into the written language. 

The few gesture-signa Mhich are in common nee among our- 
selves are by no means unworthy of examination ; but we have 
hved for so many centuries in a highly artificial state of society, 
that some of them cannot be interpreted vrith any certainty, and 
the most that we can do is to make a good guess at their original 
meaning. Some, it is true, such as beckoning or motioning 
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' Cook, First Vojage, ii 
■ CharlflcDii, tdI. i. p. ' 
* WiMmao, ' Euayi ; ' 1 
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~ »way with the hand, shakuig the fist, etc., cairy their explana- 
tion with them ; aud others may be ptaasibly explained by a 
comparison with analogous signs used by speaking men in other 
parts of the world, aud by the deaf-and-dumb. Thna, the sign 
of "snapping one's fingers" is not very intelligible as we 
generally see it ; but when we notice that the same sign made 
quite gently, as if rolling some tiny object away between the 
finger and thumb, or the sign of flipping it away with the 
thumb-nail and fore-finger, are usual and well -understood deaf- 
and-dumb gestures, denoting anything tiny, insignificant, con- 
temptible, it seems aa though we had exaggerated and conven- 
tionalized a perfectly natural action so as to lose sight of its 
original meaning. There is a curious mention of this gesture 
by Strabo. At Anchiale, he writes, Aristobulua saya there is a 
monument to Sardaiiapalus, and a stone statue of him as if 
Bnapjiing his fingers, and this inscription in Assyrian letters: — 
" Soi'ilauup alius, Che son of Anacyndaraxes, built in one day 
Anchiale and Tarsus. Eat, drink, play ; the rest is not worth 
that .' " ' 

Shaking hands ie not a cnstom which belongs naturally to all 
mankind, aud we may sometimes trace its introduction into 
countries where it was before unknown. The Fijians, for in- 
stance, who used to salute by smulling or sniffing at one 
another, have learnt to shake hands from the missionaries.' 
The Wa-nika, near Mombaz, grasp hands ; but they use the 
Moslem variety of the gesture, which is to press the thumbs 
against one another as well,' and this makes it all but certain 
tbjit the practice is one of the many effects of Moslem influence 
in East Africa. 

It ia commonly thought that the Red Indians adopted the 
cnstom of shaking hands from the white men.' This may be 
true; but there is reason to suppose that the expression of 

' Stiibo, xiv. 5, 9. 

■ Kec. Thog. WilliiiraB, 'Fiji and tlie Fijianj,' SdcI ed. ; Londoa, ISQQ, roL i. 
p. 1S3. 

' Kniiif, ' Travels, etc, in East Afn» ; ' Londoa, 1S60, p. 138. 

' H. K. SchiHiiiinift, ' Hiitoricol uid StatUlical lofanuaitioo reapecting the Hiator?, 
«te.,of thelndiiLD IriW of the U.B.;' Fhiladelpbiii, lESI, ate., pal iiL pp. 2Vi, 
3M. Burton, 'Citjr of tlie SunU,' p. lU. finl we kite Sckoolcrkft, put iiL p. SSt. 
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allianoe or friendship by clasping hands was already familiar to 
them, 90 that they would readily adopt it as a form of saliita- 
tion, if they had not used it so before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans. More than a century ago, Charleroix noticed in the 
Indian picture -writing the expression of alliance by the figure of 
two men holding each other by one hand, while each grasped a 
oalumet in the other band.' In one of the Indian pictures given 
by Schoolcraft, close affection is represented by two bodies 
united by a single arm (see Fig. 6) ; and in a pictorial message 
Bent from an Indian tribe to the President of the United States, 
on eagle, which represents a chief, is holdiug out a. hand to the 
President, who also holds out a hand,' The last of these pic- 
tured signs may be perhaps ascribed to European influence, hot 
hardly the first two. 
r~ We conld scarcely find a better illustration of the meaning of 
1 the gesture of joining hands than in its use as a sign of the 
/ marriage contract. One of the ceremonies of a Moslem wedding 
\ consists in the bridegroom and the bride's proxy sitting upon 
Hhe ground, face to face, with one knee on the ground, and 
grasping each other's right hands, raising the thumbs and 
pressing them against each other,* or in the almost identical 
ceremony in the Pacific Islands, in which the bride and bride- 
groom are placed on a large white cloth, spread on the pavement 
of a marae, and join hands.* This as evidently means that the 
man and wife are joined together, as the corresponding ceremony 
in the ancient Mexican and the modern Hindn wedding, in 
which the clothes of the parties are tied together in a knot. 
Among OUT own Aryan race, the taking hands was a usual cere- 
mony in marriage in the Vcdic period.' The idea which shaking 
hands was originally intended to convey, waa clearly that of 
fastening together in peace and friendship ; and the same 
thought appears in the probable etymology of peace, pcue, 
Sanskrit paf, to bind, and in league from ligare. 

Cowering or crouching is so natural an expression of fear or 



' CIiarlflTD«, Tol. T. p. HO, 3 Sclioolcmft, j^arti. pp. i03, *18. 

■ E. W. l*ne, "11111)8111 EgyptiaoB ; ' IiondoD, 1837, vol. i. p. 219, 

* Oer. ^. EUu, 'Folynesaa lUaenrches ; ' LaadoQ, 1930, vdL ii. p. GS9. 

* Ad. Piclet, ' Origmca Inda-Euiopeciiiics ; ' Parii, 1SSQ-S3, part iL p. 336. 
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inability to rtisist, that it belongs to the brutes as well as to 
man. Among ourselves this natural sign of submission is 
generally used in the modilied forma of boning and kneeling ; 
but tbe Bna.logoua gestures found in different countries not only 
give us the intermediate atagee between an aetual prostration 
and a slight bow, but also a set of gostures and ceremonies 
which are merely augfjestive of a prostration which is not actoally 
performed. The extreme aet of lying with the face in the dust 
is not only usual in China, Siam, etc., but even in Siberia the 
peasant grovels on the ground and kisses the dust before a man 
of rank. The Arab only suggests such a humiliation by bending 
bis hand to tbe ground and then putting it to his lips and fore- 
head, — a gesture almost identical with that of the ancient 
Mexican, who touched the ground with his right hand and put 
it to his mouth.' Captain Cook deacribes tbe way of doing re- 
Terence to chiefa in the Tonga Islands, which was in this wise : — 
When a subject approached to do homage, the chief had to hold 
up his foot behind, as a horse does, and the subject touched the 
sole with his fingers, thus placing himself, as it were, under the 
sole of his lord's foot. Every one seemed to have the right of 
doing reverence in this way when he pleased ; and chiefs got so 
tired of holding up their feet to be touched, that they would 
make their escape at the very sight of a loyal subject." Other 
developments of the idea are found in the objection made to a 
Polynesian chief going down into the aliip's cabin,* and to images 
of Buddha being kept there* in Siam, namely, that they were in- 
aulted by the sailors walking over their heads, and in the custom, 
also among tbe Tongans, of sitting do-mi when a chief passed.' 
The ancient Egyptian may be acen in the sculptures abbreviating 
the gesture of touching the ground, by merely putting one hand 
doivn to bis knee in bowing before a superior. A slight inclina- 
tion of the body indicates submission or reverence, and becomes 
at last a mere act of politeness, not involving any sense of in- 
feriority at all. This is brought about by that common habit of 

• A. ». Humboldt, 'VuaidesCordiHSres;' Paris, 1810, p. 83. 

• Cook. TliirdTojHge. SDded.:Lanrl3n, 17G6, vol. i. pp. 267, i'l^. 

• Cook, Third Vojuge, voL L p. 283. 

*8irl. Bowriug, ' Sum ;' London, 1857, vol, L p. 12S. * Cook, ib. p, tot. 
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civilized man, of pretending to a humility that he does not feel, 
which leads the Chinese to allude to himself in conversation as 
" the blockhead *' or " the thief," and makes our own high official 
personages write themselves, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, to persons whom they really consider their inferiors. 

With regard to the position of the hands in prayer, there 
seems to have been a confusion of gestures distinct in their 
origin. With hands held out as if to touch or embrace a pro- 
tector, to receive a gift, to ward o£f a blow, to present a helpless 
suppliant, unresisting or even offering his wrists for the cord,^ 
the worshipper has means of expression which, when meaning 
becomes stiff in ceremony, he often misapplies. It is not un- 
natural that mercy or protection should be looked upon as a gift, 
and that the rustic Fhidyle should hold out her supine hands to 
ask that her vines should not feel the pestilent south-west wind ; 
but the conventionalizing process is carried much further when 
the hands clasped or with the finger-tips set together can be 
used to ask for a benefit which they cannot even catch hold of 
when it comes. 

It is easy enough to give a plausible reason for the custom of 
taking off the hat as an expression of reverence or politeness, by 
referring it to times when armour was generally worn. To take 
off the helmet would be equivalent to disarming, and would indi- 
cate, in the most practical manner, either submission or peace. 
The practice of laying aside arms on entering a house appears in 
a quotation from the ' Soke of Curtayse,* which shows that in 
the Middle Ages visitors were expected to leave their weapons 
with the porter at the outer gate, and when they came to the 
hall door to take off hoods and gloves. 

" When thou come tho hall dor to, 
Do of thy hode, thy gloves also."* 

That women are not required to uncover their heads in church 
or on a visit, is quite consistent with such an origin of the 
custom, as their head-dresses were not armour ; and the same 

* Wedgwood, 'Origiii of Language ;' London, 1866, p. 146. Grimm, D. M. pw 
1200. Meiners, 'Allg. Gesch. der Religionen ; ' Hanover, 1806-7, vol. ii. p. 280. 
' Wright, 'History of Domestic Manners,' etc; London, 1862, p. 14L 
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oonsistency may be observed in the practice of ladios keepmg 
the gloYe on in shaking hands, while men very commonly re- 
move it. "WTiun a, knight's glove was a steel ganotlet, such a 
distinction would be reasonable enough. 

This may indeed be fanciful. The practice of women having 
the head covered in church belongs to the earliest period of 
Christianity, and the reasons for adopting it were clearly speci- 
fied. And the usage of men praying with the head uncovered, 
may have been an intentional reversal of the practice of covering 
the head in oflering sacrifice among the Komans, and among the 
Jews in their prayers then and now. It does not seem to have 
been universal, and ia even now not followed in the Coptic and 
Abyssinian churches, in which the Semitic custom of uncovering 
not the head bat the feet is still kept np. This latter ceremony 
is of high antiquity, and may be plausibly explained as having 
been done at first merely for cleanliness, as it is now among the 
Moslems in their baths and houses, as ^ell as in their mosi^ueB, 
that the ground may not be dt.>fi!ed. 

There are, moreover, a number of practices found in different 
ports of the world, which throw doubt on these off-hand explana- 
tions of the cuBtomB of uncovering the head and feet, and would 
almost lead us to include both, as particular cases of a general 
class of reverential uncoverings of the body. Saul strips off his 
clothes to prophesy, and lies down so all that day and night.^ 
Tertullian speaks against the practice of praying with cloaka 
laid aside, as the heathen do.^ There was a well-known custom 
in Tahiti, of uncovering the body down to the waist in honour of 
gods or chiefs, and even in the neighbourhood of a temple, and 
on the sacred ground set apart for royalty, with which may be 
classed a very odd ceremony, which was performed before Cap- 
tain Cook on his first visit to the island," 

The regulations concerning the foiv or turban in the Tonga 
Islands are very curious, from their partial resemblance to Euro- 
pean usages. The turban, Mariner says, may only be worn by 
warriors going to battle, or at sham fights, or at night-time by 

' 1 Bam. lix. 2J. " TerL, ' Se Oraticme,' xii. 

* Cook, 'FintTo7.H.,'ToLii.pp.]2G,lS3. Ellu, 'Folfn. E«t.,'voLii.pp. 171, 
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chiefs and nobles, or by tbe cormiion peoplo when at work in the 
fields or in canoes. Oo all other occasions, to wear a head-dresa 
would be disrespectful, for althongh no chief shonld be present, 
Bome god might be at hand anseen. If a man were to wear a tur- 
ban except on these occaeions, the first person of superior rank 
who met him would knock hira down, and perhaps even an equal 
might do it. Even when the turban is allowed to be worn, it 
must be taken off when a superior approaches, unless in actual 
battle, but a man who is not much higher in rank will eay, 
" Toogo ho fow," that is, Keep on your turban.' 

Daring the administration of the ordeal by poison in Madagas- 
car, Ellis saye that no one is allowed to sit on his long robe, nor 
to wear the cloth round the waist, and females must keep their 
Bhoulders uncovered,* A remarkable statement is made by Ibn 
Batata, in his account of his journey into the Soudan, in the 
fourteenth century. He mentions as an evil thing which he has 
observed in the conduct of the blacks, that women may only 
come unclothed into the presence of the Sultan of MeUi, and 
even the Sultan's own daughters must conform to the custom. 
He notices also, that they threw dust and ashes on their heads 
as a sign of reverence,^ which makes it appear that the stripping 
was also a mere act of humiUation. With regard to the practice 
of uncovering the feet, when we find the Damaras, in South 
Africa, taking off their sandals, before entering a stranger's 
house,* the idea of comiecting the practice uith the ancient 
Egyptian custom, or of ascribing it to Moslem influence, at 
once suggests itself, but the taking off the sandals as a sign 
of respect seema to have prevailed in Peru. No common 
Indian, it is said, dared go shod along the Street of the Sun, 
nor might any one, however great a lord he might be, enter the 
bouses of the suu with shoes on, and even the Inca himself went 
barefoot into the Temple of the Sun. 

. Mariner, ' Tongs Iislaiidi ; ' tdL i p. 1 53. 

" Rut. W. EliJB, ■ Hist, of Mtulsigaiscar ; ' London, 1888, rol. i p. 40*. 
, ' Ibii Balutain ' Joomal Aiintique,' 4" Sfirio, vol, L p. 221. Waili, 'Introd, (o 
iVnthropology,' K. Tr. ad. by J. P. ColliDBWOod ; part i., London, 1S63, p. 301. 

* C. J. AniieiBion, 'Lata Ngami,' etc, Sod ei; London, 185fl, p. 231. 

' Preseott, 'History o£ ths Coiiqapst of Peru.' 2nd ed.; London, 1847, »d1. i. pp. 

87,78. 
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In this group of reverential uncoveringa, tho idea that tbe 

subject presents himself naked, defenceless, poor, and miserable 

before bis lord, seems to be dramatically expressed, and tbis 

I Tiew is borne out by the practice of stripping, or uncovering the 

tliead and feet, as a sign of mourniug,^ where there can hardly be 

I anytbing but destitution and misery to be expressed. 

The lowest class of salutations, which merely aim at giving 

I pleasant bodily sensations, merge into the civilities which we see 

I exchanged among the lower animals. Such are patting, stroking, 

1 kissing, pressing noses, Wowing, sniffing, and so forth. The 

I often described sign of pleasure or greeting of the Indians of 

I Korth America, by rubbing each other's arms, breasts, and 

J stomachs, and their owu,^ is similar to the Central AJricau 

1 custom, of two men clasping each other's arms with both hands, 

I ftod rubbiug them up and donn,^ and that of stroking one's own 

face with another's band or foot, in Polynesia;* and the pattings 

I snd slappings of the Fuegians belong to the same class. Darwin 

describes the way in which noses are pressed in New Zealand, 

with details which have escajied less accurate observers. ° It is 

enrious that LinuEeus found the salulution by touching noses in 

the Lapland Alps. People did not kiss, bat put noses together.* 

I The Andaman Islanders salute by blowing into another's hand 

vith a cooing murmur.^ Charlevoix speaks of on Indian tribe 

1 on the Gulf of Mexico, who blew into one another's ears ; ' and 

I Du Ghaillu describes himself as having been blown upon in 

I Africa.' Sir S. Baker describes the expression of thanks among 

I the Kytch of the White Nile, by holding tbeir benefactor's hand 

I and pretending to spit upon it.'" Natural expressions of joy, 

Micah i. 8. Eiekitl xjdy. 17. Horod. ii. 85. Bev. J, Eobertg. 'Oriental 
I . Slaitistioiia of tlia Sacred Scripture!,' 2nd eiL Loadan, 1S44, p. 492, eta. 
' durlei-out, vol. iii. p. 16 ; foL vi p. 189, etc. 

* Barton, 'lAke BegionB of Central Africa ; ' Londoa, 1860, vol. ii. p. 09, 

* Cook, 'ThiM Voy.,' toL L p. 179. 

* Daiwin, 'Jonrnalof Bes.,'etG.iLandon,18flO,pp.20G,42S. SaeW. v. Humboldt, 
•Kswi.Spr.' voL L p. 77. 

* Linnmia, 'Tonr In Laplaed ;' Lendon, ISII, toI. L p. 815. Bm Kotwbue, 
'Vojiee,' ToL L p. IB2 (EKjoimani). 

' Mouat, ■ Andaman IslandeiB ; ' Iioadon, lESS, pp. S79-80. 

* Cnwrleroii, vol iiL p. 16, 

> Da Chulln, ' Eqnatariol Africa ; ' LoDdon, 1861, pp. 393, 480. 
"Baker, 'Albert N jsnm ;' London, 1666, rol L p. T2. 
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Buch aa claiiping bands in Africa,' and jumping up and itn 
in Tierra del Fuego,' are made to do iaty ae signs of friendslup-] 
or greeting. 

Tbere are a number of well-known gestureB which are hard to 1 
explain. Such are Tarioae signs of hatred and contempt, etidi 1 
as lolling ont the tongue, which is a universal sign, though it is . 
not clear why it should he so, biting the thumb, making the 
sign of the stork's bit! behind another's back [ciconiam faccre), 
and the sign knoivn as "taking a sight," which was a 
at the time of Rabelais as it is now. 

In modem India, as in ancient Home, only a part of the signs I 
we find described are such as can bo set down at once to their I 
proper origin,* One of the common gestures in India, especially, ■ 
has puzzled many Europeans. This is the way of beckoning 
with the haiid to call a person, which looks as though it wera I 
the reverse of the movement which we nae for the purpose. I J 
have heard, on native authority, that the apparent difference 1 
consists in the palm being outwards instead of inwards, but e 
remark made abont the natives of the south of India by Mr. I 
Roberts, who seems to have been an extremely good observer, 1 
suggests another esplanation : " The way in which the people j 
beckon for a person, is to lift up the right baud to its extreme 1 
height, and then bring it down with a sudden sweep to the I 
ground."* It is evident that to make a sort of abbreviation of 1 
this movement, as by doing it from the wrist or elhow instead of 1 
from the shoulder, would be a natural sign, and yet would be ' 
hable to be taken for our gesture of motioning away. It is poa* 
sible that something of this kind has led to the following deacrip- ] 
tion of the way of beckoning in New Zealand: — "In signals fol j 
those some way off to come near, the arm is waved in an exactly 
opposite direction to that adopted hy Englishmen for similar 
purposes, and the natives in giving silent assent to anything, 
elevate the head and chin in place of nodding acquiescence."' 

' Burton, ' Ceatral Africa,' vul. iL p. <]9. I 

» Wilkea, D. 8. KiploiingEip.; J^udon, I8iS, toI. i. p. 127. | 

» Plin. li. 103. Koljerta, ' Oriental UlaEtr.,' pp. 87, 80, 285, 293, 461, *7E, 491. 
* 'Oriental Illofltr.'p. 396. 

' A. S. Thoinson, ' Tlio Slory of Kew Zealand ;' LondoD, 1858, voL L p. 209. 3ga 
Oook, 'Fint Yuj. H.,' ToL iL p. 311. 
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The contraBt between yea and no is variously made by different 
nations. The ancient Gteeka uaed to nod {Karartvui, iiupvitu) 
for yes, but to throw back the head (ii'aptvta) for no ; these 
BigDB may still be seen in Italy." The Turk throws his head 
back with a cluck to exprcaa no, but can express yes by a 
moTement like our shaking the head.^ The Siamese priest's 
gestures in giving evidence, are raising his hat or fan to express 
yes, and lowering it to express no.' 

Of signs used to avert the evil eye, some are connected with 
the ancient eoimter-charms, and others are of uncertain meaning, 
such as the very common one represented in old Greek and 
Roman amulets, the hand closed all but the fore-finger and little 
finger, which are held out straight. When King Ferdinand I. 
of Naples used to appear in public, he might be seen to put his 
hand from time to time into his pocket. Those who understood 
his ways knew that he was clenching his fist with the thumb 
stuck out between the first and second fingers, to avert the 
eflect of a glance of the evil eye that some one in the street might 
have cast on him. 

Enough has now been said to show that gesture-language is 
a natural mode of expression common to mankind in general. 
Moreover, this is true in a different sense to that in which we say 
that sjioken language is common to mankind, including under 
the word language many hundreds of mutually unintelligible 
tongues, for the gesture- language is essentially one and the same 
in all times and all countries. It is true that the signs used in 
different places, and by (hffiTent persona, are only i»artia!iy the 
Bame; but it must be remembered that the same idi'a may be ex- 
pressed in signs in very many ways, and that it is not necessary 
that all should choose the same. How the choice of gesture- 
signs is influenced by education and habit of lifo is well shown 
by a story told somewhere of a hoy, himself deaf-and-dumb, 
who paid a visit to a Deaf-and-Dumb Asylum. When he 
was gone, the inmates expressed to the master their diagust at 
his waya. He talked an ugly language, they said ; when be 



' IJddell tuid SoDtt ; Liebrecht in Hcidelb. Jabrb., 

■ Butian, Toi. L p. 3»5. 

* Lcnr in Jonm. lad. Anliip., tdL i. p. SG3. 
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wanted to show tbat Bomething was black, he pointed to his | 

dirty nails. 

The best evidence of the unity of the gesture -Itingnage is the 
ease and certainty with which any eavage from any country can 
understand and be understood in a deaf-and-dumb school. A 
native of Hawaii is taken to an American Institution, and begins 
at once to talk in signs with the children, and to tell about bis 
voyage and the country be came from. A Chinese, who had 
fallen into a state of melancholy from long want of society, is 
quite revived by being taken to the same place, where he can 
talk in gestures to his heart's content. A deaf-and-dumb lad 
named Collins is taken to see some Laplandera, who were 
carried about to be exhibited, and WTites thus to his fellow- 
pupils about the Lapland woman: — "Mr. Joseph Humphrey* 
told me to speak to her by signs, and she understood me, 
"When Cunningham was with me, asking Lapland woman, and 
she frowned at him and me. She did not know we were deaf- 
and-dumb, but afterwards she knew that we were deaf-and-domb, 
then she spoke to us about reindeers and elks and smiled at us 
much."' 

The stndy of the gesture-language is not only useful as giving 
us some iusight into the workings of the human mind. We can 
only judge what other men's minds are like by observing their 
outward manifestations, and similarity in the most direct and 
simple kind of utterance is good evidence of similarity in the 
mental processes which it communicates to the outer world. As, 
then, the gesture-language appears not to be specifically affected 
by differences in the race or climate of those who use it, the 
shape of their skulls and the colour of their skins, its evidence, 
so far as it goes, bears against the supposition that specific 
differences are traceable among the various races of man, at least 
in the more elementary processes of the mind. 

* Dr. Orpeo, 'The CoDtrwt,' p, 177. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GESTURE-LANGUAGE AND WORD-LANGUAGE. 

Wb know Tery little about the origin of language, but the 
subject has so great a charm for the human mind that the want 
of evidence has not prevented the growth of theory after theory ; 
and all sorts of men, with all sorts of qualifications, have solved 
the problem, each in his own fashion. We may read, for 
instance, Dante*s treatise on the vulgar tongue, and wonder, not 
that, as he lived in medieval times, his argument is but a 
mediaeval argument, but that in the ' Paradise,' seemingly on 
the strength of some quite futile piece of evidence, he should V 
have made Adam enunciate a notion which even in this nineteenth^ 
century has hardly got fairly hold of the popular mind, namely/ 
that there is no primitive language of man to be found existing ^ 
on earth. -^ 

** La lingua ch* io parlai fa tntta spenta 

Innanzi che aU' orra inconsuznabile 

Fosse la gente di Nembrotte attenta. 
Ch^ nallo affetto mai raziocinabile 

Per Io piacere nman che rinnovella, 

Scgnendo 1 cielo, sempre fu durabile. 
Opera naturale ^ ch* uom favella : 

Ma cosi, o cosl, natura lascia 

Poi fare a yoi eecondo che y' abbella. 
Pria ch' io scendessi all* infemale ambascia 

£L 8* appellaya in terra il sommo Bene 

On.'^e yien la letizia che mi fascia : 
ELI si chiam6 poi : e ci6 conyiene : 

Ch^ r uso de' mortali ^ come fronda 

In ramo, che sen ya, ed oltra yiene.'* 

In Mr. Pollock's translation : — 

" The language, which I spoke, was quite worn out 
Before unto the work impossible 
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Tho race of Kimrod had their laboar tamed ; 

Par DO production of the intellect 

Which is renewed at pleasure of mankind. 

Following the skj, waa durable for aye. 

It is a Dutaral thing that man should speak | 

But whether this or that way, nature leaves 

To your election, as it pleases you. 

Era I descended on the infernal road, 

Dpon enrlh, EL was called the Highest Good, 

From whom the eojoynicnt Bows that me surrounds; 

And was called ELI after ; as was meet : 

For mortal usages are tike a leaf 

Upon « bough, which goes, and others come." 

Since Dante's time, how many men of geiiiua h&ve set the 
whole power of their minds against the problem, and to how 
little purpose. Steinthal's masterly summary of these specula- 
tions in his ' Origin of Language ' is quite melancholy reading- 
It may indeed be brought forward as evidence to prove something 
that matters far more to us than the e&riy history of language, 
that it is of as little use to be a good reasoner when there are no 
facts to reason upon, as it is to be a good bricklayer when there 
are no briciiB to build with. 

At the root of the problem of the origin of langnage lies tha 
question, why certain words were originally used to represent 
certain ideas, or mental conditions, or whatever we may call 
them. The word may have been need for the idea because it 
had an eTident fitness to be used rather than another word, or 
because some association of ideas, which we cannot now trace, 
may have led to its choice. That the selection of words to 
express ideas was ever purely arbitrary, that is to say, such that 
it would have been consistent vrith its principle to exchange any 
two words as we may exchange algebraic symbols, or to shake 
up a number of words in a bag and re-diatribnte them at raudom 
among the ideas they represented, is a supposition opposed to 
such knowledge as we have of the formation of language. And 
not in language only, but in the study of the whole range of art 
and belief among mankind, the principle is continually coming 
more and more clearly into view, that man has not only a d<.'finite 
reason, but very commonly an assignable one, for everything 
that he does and believes. 

In the only departments of language of whose origin we hare 
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certain notion, as for inBtance in the class of pure imitativo 
iTTords Buch as " cuckno," "peeu-it," and the like, the connection 

itween word and idea is not only real but evident. It is true 
that different imitative words may be used for the same sound, 
as for instance the tick of a clock is called also pick in Germany; 
but both these words have an evident resemblance to the un- 

it«able sound that a clock really makes. So the Tahitian 
'd for the crowing; of cocks, aaoa, might be brought over as 

rival to " eock-a-dootUe-do ! " There is, moreover, a class of 
words of undetermined extent, which seem to have been either 
chosen in some measure with a view to the fitness of their sound 
to represent their sense, or actually modified by a reflection of 
sound into sense. Somo such process seems to have made the 
distinction between to crash, to crush, to ci-uwcA, and to cratinck, 
and to have differenced to fiip, to fi^p, to flop, and to flump, out 
of a common root. Some of these words must be looked for in 
dictionaries of "provincialisms," but they are none the leas 
English for that. In pure inteijections, such as oh ! ah ! the 
connection between the actual pronunciation and the idea which 
is to be conveyed is perceptible enough, though it is hardly 
jnore possible to define it than it is to convey in writing their 
lumerable modulations of sound and sense. 

But if there was a living connection between word and idea 

iteide the range of these classes of words, it seems dead now. 
might just as well use " inhabitable" in the French sense 
•8 in that of modern English. In fact Shakspeare and other 
^writers do go, as where Norfolk says in ' Richard the Second,' 



It Qiakes no practical difference to the world at large, that our 

wd to *' rise " belongs to the same root as Old Qerman fisan, 

J fell, French arriser, to let fall, whichever of the two meanings 

ElQ'17 i^o,ye come first, nor that black, blanc, bleich, to bleach, to 

icken, Anglo-Saxon hlac, 6iac=biack, 6t5c=pale, white, come 
nearly together in sound. It has been plausibly conjectured 
lat the reversal of the meaning of to "rise" may have happened 

rough a preposition being prefiiLed to change the sense, and 
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dropping off again, leaving the word with its altered meaning,* 
while if black ia related to German blakcn, to burn, and has the 
sense of " charred, bamt to a coal," and hkmc has that of 
shining,* a common origin may jiossiblj be forthcoming for both 
sets among the family of words which includes blaze, fulgeo, 
Jlai/ro, ijiKiyu), (/jXo'f, Sanskrit hhrittj, and so forth. But explana- 
tions of this kind have no bearing on tho practical use of such 
words by mankind at large, who take what is given them and 
ask no questions. Indeed, however much such a notion may 
vex the souls of etymologists, there is a great deal to be said for 
the view that much of the accuracy of our modem languages is 
due to thoir having so far "lost consciousness" of the derivation 
of their words, which thns become like counters or algebraic 
aymbola, good to represent just what they are set down to mean. 
Archteology is a very interesting and instructive study, bnt when 
it comes to exact argument, it may be that the distinctness of 
our apprehension of what a word means, is not always increased 
by a misty recollection hovering about it in our minds, that it 
or its family once meant something else. For such purijosea, 
what is required ia not so much a, knowledge of etymology, an 
accurate dehnitiou, and the practice of checking words by 
realizing the things and actions they ai-e used to denote. 

It is as bearing on the question of tiie relation between idea 
uid word that the study of the gesture-language ia of particular 
interest. We have in it a method of human utterance indepen- 
dent of speech, and carried on through a different medium, in 
which, as has been said, the connection between idea and sign 
has hardly ever been broken, or even lost sight of for a moment. 
The gesture -language is in fact a system of utterance to which 
the description of the primieval language in tho Chineao myth 
maybe applied ; "Suy-jin first gave names to plants and animals, 
and these names were so expressive, that by the name of a thing 
it waa known what it was."' 

To speak first of the comparison of ge store -sign a with words, 

' Jacob Oriram, ' Qeschichle Aet Detittchen SpRKbe ; ' LeipEig, 1843, p, 664. 
' See 1. and W. Orimm, ' Seatschea Wiirterbnch,' i. tt. blact; blaten, Uiek, sta. . 
Diet, Wort«rb., s. T. bianco, 

' Go(;uel, ' De rorigine do Loii,' etc; Faiu, 17&8, vol iiL p. 322. 
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i has been already observed that the ge9ture-Ian{:uage uses two 
ifferenl procesGss. It briugd objects and actions bodily into the 
tnTereation, by pointing to them or looking at them, and it also 
Iggests by imitation of actions, or by " pictares in the air," and 
lese two processes may be used separately or combined. This 
msion may be clumsy and in some cases inaccurate, but it is 
B best I have succeeded iu making. I will now examine more 
Lfllosely the first division, in which objects are brought directly 
['l)efore the mind. 

When Mr. Lemuel Gulliver visited the school of languages in 
K Lagado, he was made acquainted with a scheme for improving 
►.language by aliolishiiig all words whatsoever. Words being only 
mes for things, people were to carry the things themselres 
rant, instead of wasting their breath in talking about them. 
8 learned adopted the scheme, and sages might be seen in the 
trcets bending under their heavy sacks of materials for conver- 
■ Bation, or unpacking their loads for a talk. This was found 
r somewhat troublesome. " But for short coDvorsations, a man 
may carry implements in his pockets, and under his arms, enough 
to supply him; and in bis house, he cannot bo at a loss. There- 
fore the room where the company meet who practise this art, is 
fiiU of all things, ready at hand, requisite to fdrnish matter for 
this kind of artificial converse." 

The traveller records that this plan did not come into general 
use, owing to the ignorant opposition of the women and the 
common people, who threatened to raise a rebellion if they were 
not allowed to speak with their tongues after the manner of their 
forefathers. But this system of talking by objects is in sober 
earnest an important part of the gesture -language, and in its 
early development among the deaf-and-dumb, perhaps the most 
important. Is there then anything iu spoken lauguage that can 
be compared with the gestures by which this process is performed ? 
QuinLihan incidtu tally answers the question. "As for the hands 
indeed, without which action would be maimed and feeble, one 
can hardly say how many movements they have, when thiy almost 
follow the whole stock of words; for the other membera help the 
speaker, but they.Imayalmostsay, themselves speak." . . . "Do 
Ikey not in pomting nut pliwi and V'Tsoih, fulfil the purpose of 
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ndcerbg trnd pronouns ? bo that in bo great a diversity of tongues ' 
among all people and Dations this seems to me the common lan- 
guage of all mankind?" — "ManuB vero, sine quibua trunca eaaet 
actio ac debilis, vis dici potest, quot motus habeant, qnam peene i 
ipsam Terbornm copiam persequantiir ; nam cieterffi partes | 
loquentem adjuvant, hie, props est ut dicam, ipsa; loqnuntur. . I 
. . . Non in demonstrandis lorisac p'Tsonis adverhionim atqiie 
profiomiimm obtinent vicem ? ut in tanta per omues gentea' 
nationeaque lin.ai^se dirersitate hie mibi omuium bominum eom- 
mnnia sermo videntur."' 

Where a man stauda ia to him the centre of the unlTerae, and ] 
he refers the position of any object to himself, as before or behind ■* 
him, above or below bim, and so on; or be makea his fore-fin^ 
issne, as it were, as a radius &om this imaginary centre, and, 
jjointing in any direction into apace, says that the thing ho points 
out ie there. He defines the position of an object somewhat as it 
is done in Analytical Geometry, using either a. radina vector, to 
which the demonBtrative pronoun may partly be compared, or 
referring it to three axea, as, in front or behind, to the right or 
left, above or below. His body, however, not being a point, but 
a structure of considerable size, he often confuses his terms, as 
when he nses here for Bome spot only comparatively near him, 
instead of making it come towards the same imaginary centre 
whence ikere started. He can in thought shift bis centre of co- 
ordinates and the position of bis axes, and imagining himself in 
the place of another person, or even of an inanimate object, can 
describe the position of himself or anything else with respect to 
them. Movement and direction come before bis mind as a real 
or imaginary going from one place to another, and such move- 
ment gives him the idea of time which the deaf-and-dumb man 
expresses by drawing a line with his finger along bis arm from 
one point to another, and the speaker by a similar adaptation of 
prepositions or adverbs of place. 

Ido not wish to venture below the aurface of thia difficult subject, 

' Quint,, InBt. Orat, lib. xi, S, 85, leqq, "Lntfaer fiihrt an das M mein leib und 
iMmerkt diibei folgendee, 'das int ein prDnomea und lauteC der bacbMab a drinoeo 
statk und lang, aU ware ss gcsciiriebeu alio, dabwi, via ein Bthwiibitcli oilcr atgan- 
vLkL iaaa Inutat. and wei ee boret, dem lit all stehe ain finger dabei der daranf 
imgo' " IQrimm, 'D. W.,' i. r. "dar"J. 
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for an elaborate examination of which I would especially refer to 
the researches of Professor Pott, of Halle.' But it may be worth 
while to call attention to an apparent resemblance of two divisions 
of the root-worda of onr Aryan languages to the two great claaacB 
of gesture -signs. Professor Max Miiller divides the Sanskrit 
root-forms into two classes, the predicative roots, such as to 
shine, to extend, and so forth; and the demon itraiive roots, "a 
small class of independent radicals, not predicative in the asnal 
sense of the word, but simply pointing, simply espreaaive of 
existence under certain more or less definite, local or temporal 
prescriptions. "' If we take from among the examples given, 
here, there, this, that, thou, he, as types, we have a division of 
the elements of the Sanskrit lan^iage to which a division of the 
signs of the deaf-mute into predicative and demonstratire would 
at least roughly correspond. Many centmies ago the Indian 
grammnriiius made desperate efforts to bring pronouns and verbs, 
as the Germans say, "under one hat." They deduced the demon- 
strative ta fri)m tan, to stretch, and the relative ya from i/titj, to 
worship. Unity is pleasant to mankind, who are often ready to 
sacrifice things of more conaeqoence than etymology for it. But 
perhaps, after all, the world may not have been constructed for 
the purpose of providing for the human mind just what it ia 
pleased to ask for. Of course, any full comparison of speech 
and the gesture -language would have to go into the hard problem 
of the relation of prepositions to adverbs and pronouns on the 
one hand, and to verb-roots on the other. As to this matter, I 
can only say that the educated deaf-mute puts his right fore- 
finger into the palm of his left hand to say " in," takes it out 
again to say " out," puts hia right hand above or below his left 
to say "above " or " below," etc., which are imitative aigns, very 
likely learnt from the teacher. But the natural gestures with 
which he shows that anything is "above me," "behind me," 
and so on, are of a more direct oharacter, and are rather demon- 
strati ve than predicative. 

The class of imitative and suggestive signs in the gesture- 
langnage corresponds in some measure nitb the Chineae words 
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whicb are neither verbs, BubstantiTes, adjectives, nor adverbs, 
bat answer the parpose of all of them, as, for instance, ta, 
meaning greHt, greatness, to make great, to be great, greatly ■} 
or they may be compared with what Sanskrit roots would be if 
they were need as they stand in the dictionaries, without any 
inflections. In the gcsturc-Iangnage there aeemB no distinction 
between the adjective, the adverb which belongs to it, the sub- 
Btantive, and the verb. To say, for instance, " The pear iB 
green," the deaf-and-dumb child first eats an imaginary pear, 
and then oBing the back of the flat left hand as a ground, ho 
makes the fingers of the right hand grow up on the edge of it 
like blades of graBS. M'e might translate the signs as " pear- 
grass ; " bnt they have quite as good a right to be classed as 
verbs, for they are signs of eating in a peculiar way, and growing. 
It is not necefisai-y to have recourse to Asiatic langnages for 
analogies of this kind with the gesture-language. The Bub- 
stantive- adjective is common enough in English, and indeed in 
most other languages. In such compounds as chestnut-horse, 
apoon-bill, iron-gtoiie, feather-grass, we have the substantive put 
to express a quality which distinguishes it. Our own langnage, 
which haB gone so far towards assimilating itself to the Chinese 
by dropping inflection and making syntax do its work, has 
developed to a great extent a concretism which is lilte that of 
the Chinese, who makes one word do duty for " stick " and " to 
beat with a stick," or of the deaf-mute, whose sign for " butter" 
or the act of " buttering " is the same, the imitation of spreading 
with his finger on the palm of his hand. To butter bread, to 
cii<}(ii'l a man, to oil machinery, to pepper a dish, and scores of 
such expressions, involve action and instrument in one word, and 
that word a substantive treated as the root or crude form of a 
verb. Such expressions are concretisms, picture-words, gesture- 
words, as much as the deaf-and-dumb man's one sign for 
"butter" and "buttering." To separate these words, and to 
Bay that there is one butler, a noun, and another butter, a verb, 
may be convenient for the dictionary ; but to pretend that there 
is a real distii'.ction between the words is a mere grammatical 
juggle, like saying that the noun man has a nominative case 
Endlichei, 'Cliia. Oranm.'; Viemia, ISJG, p. 19S. 
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man, and aii objective case which is also ma7i, and much of tho 
rest of the carious system of puttii)^ new wiue into old bottles, 
and stretching the oryanism of a live language upon a dead 
framework, which is eoinmonly taught as English Grammar. 

The reference of aubstantivcs to a verb-root in the Aryan 
languages and elsewhere is thoroughly in harmony \vith the 
spirit of the gesture-language. Thus, the horse is the neither; 
atone is what stands, is stable • water is that which waves, 
wnditlatea ; the mouse ia the stealer; an ago is what j/oea on ,- 
the oar is what maket to go ; Lhe aerpent is the creeper; and 
eo on ; that is to say, the etj'mologies of these words lead as 
back to the actions of neighing, standing, waving, stealing, etc. 
Kow, the deaf-and-dumb Kruti^' tells us that even to the mute 
who has no means of commuaication but signs, " the bird is 
what flies, the fish what swinas, the plant what sprouts out of 
the earth."* It may be said that action, and form resulting from 
action, form the staple of thai part of the gesture-language which 
occupies itself with suggesting to the mind that which it does 
not bring bodily before it. But, though there is ao much 
eimilaiity of principle in Lhe formation of gijsture-sigus and 
words, there is no general correspondence in the particular idea 
chosen to name an object by in the two kinds of utterance. 

In the second place, waii regard to the syntax of the ge&tuie- 
kngTiage, it is hardly possible to compare it with that of in- 
flected languages such as Latin, which can alter the form of 
words to Gspresa their relation to one another. With Chinese 
and some other langaugcs of Eastern Asia, and with English 
and French, etc., where iJjey have thrown off inllection, it may be 
roughly compared, though all these languages use at least gram- 
matical particles which have nothing corrL'sponding to them in 
the gestare-ianguage. Now, it is remarkable to what an extent 
Chinese and English agree in doing just what the gesture- 
language does not. Bulb put the attribute before the subject, 
pe ma, " white horse ; " akinj) jin, " holy man ; " both put the 
Botor and action beiore the object, ngo ta ni, "I strike theo," 
tien sang in, " heaven destroys me," The practice of the 
feBtnre'language is oj'posed both to Chinese and English ooa- 
' Kiuae, p. 53. 
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struction, as these examples show. " It seems," sajs Steinthal, 
" that the ajiecch of the Chinese hastens toward tlie uonclusion, 
and brings the end prominently forward. In the described 
position of the three relations of speech the more important 
member stands last."' A more absolute contradiction of tha 
leading principle of the gesture -syntax could hardly have been 
formulated in words. 

The thL'Ory that the gesture -language was the original lan- 
guage of man, and that speech came afterwards, has been already 
mentioned. We have no foundation to build auch a theory upon, 
but there are several questions bearing upon the matter which 
are well worth examining. Before doing so, however, it will be 
well to look a little more closely into the claim of the gesture- 
language to be considered as a means of utterance independent 
of speech. 

In the first place, an absolute separation between the two 
things is not to be found within the range of otir experience. 
Though the deaf-mute may not speak himself, yet the most of 
what he knows, he only Imows by means of speech, for he learna 
from the gestures of his parents and companions what they 
learnt through words. We speak conventionally of the unedu- 
cated deaf-and-dumb, but every deaf- and- dumb child is educated 
more or less by living among those who speak, and this educa- 
tion begins in the cradle. And on the other hand, no child 
attains to speech independently of the gesture-language, for it 
is in great measure by means of such gestures as pointing, 
nodding, and so forth, that language is first tAught. 

In old times, when the mental capacity of the deaf-and-dumb 
was little known, it was thought by the Greeks that they were 
incapable of cducatiou, since heai'ing, the sense of instruction, 
was wanting to them. Quite consistent with this notion is the 
confusion which runs through language between mental stupidity, 
and deafness, dumbness, and even blindness. Surdva means 
" deaf," and also " stupid ; " a hollow nut is a deaf-nut, taube 
A'wss ; Kiuijios means dumb, deaf, stupid. " Speechless " (in/iins, 
i^nios) being a natural term for a child, in a similar way 

' SwintbiJ, 'Cliarakt«mti)i deibiiupUlkliliah»t«tiTjpeti ileaSimcliliaueBi'Bei'Uaf 
1830, p. 114, gU. 
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"dumb" (tump, lumb) becomes in old German a common word 

for young, giddy, tboughtlesB, till at last "dumb and wise" 

come to mean nothing more than " lada and grown men," as 

-.where in the tournament many a shock is heard of wise and of 

I'dmnb, and the breiildng of the lances sounds np towards the sky, 
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Even Kant ia to be found committing himself to the opinion, 
fio amazing, one would think, to anybody who has ever been 
inside a deaf-and-dumb Institution, that a born mute can never 
attain to more than something analogous to reason (einem 
Analogon der Vernuuft).^ 

The evidence of teachers of the deaf-and-dumb goes to prove, 
that in their untaught state, or at least with only such small 
teaching aa they get from the signs of their relativeB and friends, 
their thought ia very limited, but still it is human thought, 
while when they have been regularly instructed and taught to 
read and write, their minds may be developed np to about the 
average cultivation of those who huve had the power of speech 
from childhood. Even in a low state of education, the deaf-mute 
■eems to conceive general ideas, for when he invents a sign for 
anything, he applies it to all other things of the same class, and 
■he can also form abstract ideas in a certain way, or at least he 
knows that there is a quality in which snow and milk agree, aad 
lie can go on adding other white things, such as the moon and 
whitewash, to his list. He can form a proposition, for he can 
make us understand, and we can make him understand, that 
"this man is old, that man is young." Nor does he seem 
incapable of reasoning in something like a syllogism, even when 
he has no means of communication but the gesture -langoage, 
and certainly as soon as he has learnt to read that " All men are 
mortal, John is a man, therefore John ia mortal)" he will show 
by every means of illustration in his power, that he fully 
comprehends the argument, 

There is detailed evidence on record ae to the state of mind 
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of the deaf and dumb who have had uo educiition but what 1 
comeB with mere living among speaking people. Thus Maa- I 
8ieu, the Abbe Sicard'a celebrated pupil, gave an account of i 
what he could remember of his untaught state. He loved his | 
father and mother much, and made himeelf nnderstood by thc-m 
in signs. Thi.To were six deaf-and-dumb children in the 
family, three boys and three girls, "I stayed," he said, "at 
my home till I was thirteen years and nine months old, and 
never had any instruction ; I had darkness for the letters 
(j'avoifi tonL'brcfi pour les lettres). I espresaed my ideas by 
manual aif^s or gesture. The signs which I used then, to 
express my idoas to my relatives and my brothers and sisters, 
were very different from those of the educated deaf-and-dumb. 
Strangers never nnderatood us when we expressed onr ideas to 
them by aignrf, but the neighbours understood na." He noticed 
oxen, horses, vegetables, hoases, and so forth, and remembered 
them when he had seen them. He wanted to learn to read and 
write, and to go to school with the other boys and girls, hut was 
not allowed to ; su he went to the school and asked by signs to 
be taught to read and WTite, but the master refused harshly, and 
turned him out of the school. His father made him kneel at 
prayers with the others, and he imitated the joining ot their 
hands and the movement of their lipa, but thought {as other 
deaf-and-dumb children have done) that they were worshipping 
the sky. " I knew the numbers," he said, " before my instruo- 
tion, my fingers had taught me them. I did not know the ' 
figures; I counted on my fingers, and when the number waa 
over ten, I made notches in a piece of wood." When he was 
asked what he used to think people were doing when they looked 
at one another and moved their lipa, he replied that he thought 
they were expressing ideas, and in answer to the inquiry why he 
thought so, he said he remembered people speaking about him 
to his father, and then his father threatened to have hJic 
punished.' 

Kruse tells a very curious story of an untaught deaf-and-dumb 
iwy. He was found by the police wandering about Prague, in 
1805. He could not make himself understood, and they conld ' 

I Sicurd, ' TLiorie," vol, ii, p. 6a2, elo. 
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find out nothing about him, so they sent him to the deaf-and- 
dumb Institution, where he was taught. When he had been 
safficiently edacat«d to enable him to give accurate answers to 
questions put to him, lie gave an account of what he remem- 
bered of his life previously to hia coming to the Institution, 
His bther, be said, bad a mill, and of this mill, the furniture of 
the house, and the country round it, be gave a precise descrip- 
tion. He gave a eircnmstantial account of his life there, how 
liis mother and sister died, his father married again, bis step- 
mother ill-treated bim, and he ran away. He did not know his 
own name, nor what the mill was called, bat be knew it lay 
Away from Prague towards the morning. On inijuiry being 
made, the boy's statement was coniirmed. The police found hia 
jllome, gave him bis name, and secured bis inheritance for him.' 
Even Laura Bridgman, who was blind as well as deaf-and- 
dumb, expressed her feelings by the signs we all use, though 
she bad never seen them made, and could not tell that the by- 
standers could obserre them. She would stamp with delight, 
I and shudder at the idea of a cold bath. When astonished, she 
[■would protrude her lips, and bold up her hands with fingers 
' wide spread out, and she might bo seen " biting her lips with 
an upward contraction of the facial muscles when roguishly lis- 
tening at the account of some ludicrous mishap, precisely U 
lively persons among us would do." '\Miile speaking of a 
person, she would point to the spot where he bad been sitting 
when she last conversed with bim, and where she still believed 
bim to be.^ 

Though, however, the deaf-and-dumb prove clearly to ua that 
a man may have human thought without being able to speak, 
they by no means prove that be can think without any means of 
1 physical expression. Their evidence tends the other way. We 
p-may read with profit an eloquent passage on this subject by a 
German professor, as, transcendental as it is, it is put in such 
clear terms, that we may almost think we understand it, 

" Herein lies the neeesaity of utterance, the representation of 

* Enue, p. Gl. 

* Lieber, On the Vocal Sanaila oC lAun BriilgmaD, ia f-mitliBoDiaa Cootrib., to], ii.; 
WMhinston, ISGI. 
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thongbt. Thought is not even preBent to the thiuker, till hs 
has set it forth out of himself. JIau, as an imlividuol endowed 
with sense and with mind, first attains to thouglit, and at the 
some time to the comprehension of himself, in setting forth out 
of himself the contents of hia mind, and in this his free iirodno- 
tion, ho comes to the knowledge of himself, hia thinking ' I.' 
He comes first to himself in uttering himself." ^ 

This view ia not contradicted, hut to some extent supported, 
by what we know of the earliest dawnings of thought among 
the deaf-and-dumb. Bnt we must take the word "utterance" 
in its larger sense to include not speech alone, as Hoyse seoma 
to do, but all ways by which man can express his thoughts. 
Man is essentially, what the derivation of hia name among oar 
Aryan race imports, not "the speaker," but he who t hink s, ha j 
who mearu. 

The deaf-and-dumb Krase's opinion as to the development of 
thought among his own class, by and together with geatnre- 
signs, has been already quoted ; how the quahtiea which make 
a distinction to him between one thing and another, become, 
when he imitates objects and actions in the air with hands, 
fingers, and gestures, suitable signs, which serve him as a 
means of fixing ideas in bis mind, and recalling them to hie 
memory, and that thua he makes himself signs, which, scantj I 
ajid imperfect as they may be, yet servo to open a way for 
thought, and these thoughts and signs develope themselves 
further and further. Very similar is Professor Steinthal's 
opinion, which, to some extent, agrees with the theory of the 
manifestation of the Ego adopted by Heyse, bnt gives a larger i 
definition to "utterance," Man, "even when ho has no per- \ 
caption of sound, can yet manifest to himself through any other 
sense that which is contained in bis sensible certainty, can set 
forth an object out of himself, and separate himself, his Ego, 
as something permanent and universal, from that which ; 
transitory and particular, even if he does not at once compre- 
hend this universal something in the form of the Ego." Th« i 
eame writer, after asserting that mind and speech are developed I 
together; that the mind does not originally m-tike speech, boi J 
' Hejie, 'Sj^tcm iler Spracbwinaeuscliaft ; ' Berlin, ISS6, p. 39, 
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FahapeB itself in language, goes on to qualify these aBsertioua. 
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e recognise the power of language not so ninch in the sound, 
•8 in the inward process. But it is as certain that this goes 
forward in the deaf-mote, as it is that he is a human being, 
flesh of human flesh, and spirit of inhnite spirit. But it goes 
forward in him in a somewhat difi"erent form," etc' 

Whether the human mind is capable of exercising at all any 
of its peculiarly human functions without any means of utter- 
ance, or not, we shall all admit that it could have gone but very 
little way, could only just have passed the line which divides 
beast from man. All experience concurs to prove, that the 
mental powers and the stock of ideas of those human beings 
who have but imperfect means of utterance, are imperfect and 
Bcanty in proportion to those means. The manner in which we 
can see soch persons accompanying their thought with the utter- 
ance which is most convenient to them, shows to how great a 
degreu thought is " talking to oneself." The deaf-and-dumb 
gesticulate as they think. Laura Bridgman's fingers worked, 
making the initial movements for letters of the finger-alphabet, 
not only during lier waking thought, but even in her dreams. 

Spoken lang'iage, though by no means the exclusive medium 
of thought and expression, is undoubtedly the best. In default 
of this, it is only by means of a snbatitute for it, namely, alpha- 
betic writing, that we succeed in giving more than a very low 
development to the minds of the deaf-and-dumb ; and they of 
course connect the idea directly with the written word, not as we 
do, the writing with the sound, and then the sound with the idea. 
When they think in writing, as tbey often do, the image of the 
written words which correspond to their ideas, must rise up 
before them in the " mind's eye." The Germans, who ore strong 
advocates of the system of teaching the deaf-and-dumb to articu- 
late, believe that the power of connecting ideas with actual or 
imaginary movements of the organs of speech, gives an enormous 
increase of mentaJ power, which I am, however, inclined to think 
IB a good deal exaggerated. Heinicke gives a description of the 
tesnlts of hiB teaching his pupils to articulate, their delight at 
' Suiotbal, apr. der T. pp. 907, 900. 
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being able to commnnicate tlieb- ideas in this new way, and the I 
increased intelligence wliich appeared in the exptesBion of their 
facoB. Ab aoon, he says, as the born-mute is sufficiently taaght ' 
to enable him to increase his stock of ideas by the power of 
naming them, he begins to talk aloud in his sleep, and when 
this happens, it shows that the power of thinking in words has 
taken root.' Hciuicke was, however, an enthusiast for his 
system of teaching, and in practice it is I believe generally 
found that articrJation does not displace gesture -signs and 
wrilten language as a medium of thought; and certainly, the 
deaf-and-dumb who can apeak, very much prefer the sign 
language for practical use among themselves. Of course, no 
one doubts that it is desirable that tbo children should be taught 
to speak, and to read from tho lips, especially when the deaf- 
ness is not total : bat the question whether it is worth while to 
devote to this object a large proportion of the few years' instruc- 
tion which is given to the poorer pupils, is not yet a settled one 
among instructors. It is asserted in Germany, that a want of 
the natural use of the lungs promotes the tendency to consump- 
tion, which is very common among the deaf-and-dumb, and that 
teaching them to articulate tends to counteract this. This 
sounds probable enough, though I do not find, oven in Schmalz, 
any sufficient evidence to prove it, but at any rate, there is no 
doubt that the deaf-and-dumb should be encouraged to use 
their lungs in abonting at their play, aa they naturally do. 

It is quite clear that the loss of the powers of hearing and 
speech is a loss to the mind which no substitnte can fully 
replace. Children who have learnt to speak and afterwards 
become deaf, lose the power of thinking in inward langup.ge, and 
become to al! intents and purposes the same as those who could 
never hear at all, unless great pains are taken to keep up and 
increase their knowledge by other means. " And thus even 
those who become hard of bearing at an age when they can 
already speak a little, by little and little lose all that they have 
learnt. Their voices lose all cheerfulness and euphony, every I 
day wipes a word out of the memory, and with it the idea of J 
which it was the sign."^ 

' Hemicke, p. 103. etc. ' Schinalz, pp. 2, 32. 
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Spoken words appear to be, in the minda of the deaf-nmtfia 

who have been artificially taught to Bpeak, merely combined 

movements of the throat and otber vocal organs, and the initial 

movement made by them in calling words to mind has been 

compared to a tickling in the throat. People wanting a sense 

often imagine to themselves a resemblance between it and one 

of the aenses which they possess. The old saying of the blind 

man, that he thought scarlet was like the sound of the trumpet, 

^^ is somewhat like a remark made by Kruse, that though he is 

^^L" stock-deaf " he has a bodily feeling of music, and (hffcrent 

^^RBstruments have different effects upon him. Mnsical tones 

^^■Beem to his perception to have much analogy with coloura. 

^^KThe sound of the trumpet is yellow to him, that of the drmn 

^^rred ; while the music of the organ is green, and of the bass-vinl 

^^vUue. and so on. Such comparisons are, indeed, not confined to 

^^rthose whose senses are incomplete. Language shows clearly 

^^B ^at men in general have a strong feeling of such analogies 

^^ among the impressions of the different aenses. Expressions 

Bucb as " Bchreiend roth," and the use of " loud," as applied to 

colours and patterns, are superficial examples of analogies which 

I have their roots very deep in the human mind. 
It is a very notable fact bearing upon the problem of the Origin 
of Language, that even born-mutes, who never heard a word 
fpoken, do of their own accord and without any teaching make 
TOcal sounds more or less articulate, to which they attach a, 
definite meaning, and which, when once made, they go on using 
afterwards in the same unvarying sense. Though these sounds 
are often capable of being written down more or less accurately 
with our ordinary alphabets, their effect on those who make 
them can, of course, have nothing to do with the sense of hear- 
ing, but must consist only in particular ways of breathing, 
combined with particular positions of the vocal organs. 

Tcuscher, a deaf-mute, whose mind was developed by educa- 
tion to a remarkable degree, has recorded that, in his uneducated 
itate, ho had already discovered the sounds which were inwardly 
blended with his sensations {innig verscbmolzen mit meiner 
Empfindungsweise). So, as a child, he had affixed a special 
Bonnd to persons he loved, his parents, brothers and sistere, to 
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animals, »nd tLings for which he had no sign (as water) ; and 
called any peraoB he wiahcd with one unaltered voice.' Heinieke 
gives some remarkable evidence, which we may, I think, take 
a.3 given in entire good faith, though the reBervation should be 
made, that through his strong partiality for articulation as a 
means of educating the deaf-and-dumb, he may have given a 
definiteness to these sounds in ft-riting them down which thoy 
did not really possess. The following are some of his remarks : 
— " All mutes discover words for themselves for different things, 
Among over fifty whom I have partly instructed or been ac- 
quainted with, there was not oue who had not uttered at least a 
few spoken names, which he had discovered himself, and some 
were very clear and well defined, I had under my instruction a 
born deaf-mate, nineteen years old, who had previously invented 
many writeable words for things, some three, four, and six 
syllables long." ■ For instance, he called to eat " mumm," to 
drink " Bchipp," a child "tutten," a dog " beyer," money 
" patten." He had a neighboar who was a grocer, and him he 
called "patt" [a name, no doubt, connected with his name for 
money, for hujiii,^ and selling is indicated by the deaf-and-domb 
by the action of counting out coin] . The grocer's son he called 
by a simple combination "pattutten." For the two first 
numerals, he had words — 1, "ga;" 2, " achnppatter," In his 
langnage, "riecke" meant "Iwillnot;" and when they wanted 
to force him to do anji-hin^, he would cry "naffet riecke schito." 
An exclamation which he .teed was " heschbefa," in the senBa 
of God forbid.' 

Some of these sounds, as " vaumm " and " schipp," for eat- 
ing and drinking, and perhaps "beyer," for the dog, are mere 
vocalizations of the movements of the mouth, which the deaf- 
and-dumb make in imitating the iwtions of eating, drinking, and 
barking, in their gesture-language. Besides, it is a common 
thing for even the untaught deaf-and-dumb to speak and under- 
stand a few words of the language spoken by their associat-es. 
Though they cannot hear them, they imitate the motions of the 
lips and teeth of those who epeak, and thus make a tolerable 
^«Ditation of words containing Inbial ttnd dental letters, though 
' Steinthal, Spr. derT., p. SI7. * Heinicke, p. 137, etc. 
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lite gattnrals, being made quite out of eight, can only be im- 
parted to them by proper teaching, and than only with difBculty 
and imperfectly. It is scarcely necessary to say that when the 
deaf-and-dumb are taught to speak in articulate language, this 
is done merely by developing and systematizing the lip-imitation 
which is natural to them. As instances of the power which deaf- 
mutes have of learning words by sight without any regular 
teaching, may be given the cases mentioned by Schmalz of 
children born stone-deaf, who learnt in this way to say " papa," 
"mamma," "mulmie" (cousin), "puppe" (doll), " bitte " 
(please).' All the sounds in these words are such as deaf 
persons may imitate by sight. 

An extraordinary story of this kind is told by Eschwege, who 
was a scientific traveller of high standing, and upon whom the 
responsibility for the truth of the narrative must rest. The 
scene is laid in a place in the interior of Brazil, where he rested 
on a journey, and his account ia as follows : — " I was occupied 
the rest of the day in quail -hunting, and in making philoso- 
phical observations on a deaf-and-dumb idiot negro boy about 
thirteen years old, with water on the brain, and upon whom 
nothing made any impression except the crowing of a cock, 
whose voice he could imitate to the life. Just as people teach 
the deaf-and-dumb to speak, so this beast-man, by observing 
and imitating the movements of the neck and tongue of the 
cock, had in time leamt to crow, and this seemed the only 
pleasure he had beyond the satisfaction of his natural wants. 
He lay most part of the day stark naked on the ground, and 
crowed as if for a wager against the cock."* 

Bcturning to the list of words given by Heinicke, it does not 
seem easy to set down any of them as lip -imitation 8, unless it 
be "heschbefa" " Gott bewahre ! " in which befa may be an 
imitation of bewahre. We have, then, left several articulate 
Bounds, such as "patten," money, "tutten," child, etc., which 
seem to have been used as real words, but of which it seems 
impossible to say why the dumb lad selected them to bear the 
ings which he gave them. 

e vocal sounds nsed by Laura Bridgman are of great 
loli, D. SIS 0. * Eackwem. ' BrasUiea ; ' Bruiuwicli, 1S30, ftut L p. St. 
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interest from the fact that, being blind as well as deaf-and' 
dnmb, she could not even have imitated words by seeing them 
made. Yet she would utter sounds, as " ho-n-ph-ph " for 
wonder, and a sort of chuckling or grunting as an fspression 
of satisfaction. When she did not like to be touched, she 
would say// Her teachers used to restrain her from makoDg 
inarticulate sounds, but she felt a great desire to make them, 
and would sometimes shut herself up and " indulge herself in 
a surfeit of sounds." But this vocal faculty of hers was chiefly 
exercised in giving what may be called name-aonnds to persons 
whom she knew, and which she would make when the persons 
to whom she had given them came near her, or when she 
wanted to find them, or even when she was thinking of them. 
She had made as many as fifty or sixty of these name-sounds, 
some of which have been written down, aa foo, too, pn,Jij, jii(i, 
ts, but many of them were not capable of being written down 
even approximately. 

Even if Laura's vocal sounds are not classed as real words, a 
distinction between the articulate sounds used by the deaf-and- 
dumb for child, water, eating and drinking, etc., and the words 
of ordinary language, could not easOy be made, whether the 
deaf-mutes invented these sounds or imitated them from the 
lips of others. To go upon the broadest ground, the mere fact 
that teachers can take children who have no means of uttering 
their thoughts but the gesture- language, and teach them to 
articulate words, to recognise them by sight when uttered by 
others, to write them, and to understand them as equivalents 
for their own gestures, is suflScient to bridge over the gulf 
which lies between the gesture-language and, at least, a rudi- 
mentary form of word -language. These two kinds of utterance 
are capable of being translated with more or leas exactness into 
one another ; and it seems more likely than not that there may 
be a similarity between the process by which the human mind 
first uttered itself in speech, and that by which the same mind 
still utters itself in gestures. 

To turn to another subject. We have no evidence of man 
eret having lived in society without the use of spoken language ; 
hut there are some myths of snch races, and, moreover, state- 
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mentB have been made by modem writers of eminence as to an 
intermediate stato between gesture- language and word- language, 
which deserve careful esamination. 

In Ethiopia, across the desert, says the geographer Pom- 
ponjus Mela, there dwell dumb people, and such as use gestures 
instead of language ; others, whose tongues give no sound ; 
others, who have no Itingues (muti populi, et quibus pro eloquio 
nntuB eat ; alii sine sono linguaa ; alii sine linguis, eto.)-^ Pliny 
gives much the same account. Some of these Ethiopian tribes 
are said to have no noses, some no upper lips, some no tongues. 
Some have for their language nods and gestures (quibusdam 
pro sermone nutua motusque membrorum est).* 

To go thoroughly into the discusBion of these stories would 
require an investigation of the whole subject of the legends of 
monstrous tribes ; but an off-hand rationalizing explanation may 
be sufficient here. The frequent use of the gesture-language by 
savage tribes in intercourse with strangers may combine with 
the very common opinion of uneducated men that the talk of 
foreigners is not real speech at all, but a kind of inarticulate 
chirping, barking, or grunting. Moreover, from using tha 
words "speechless," "tongueless," with the sense of "foreigner," 
" barbarian," and talking of tribes who have no tongue (no liitgo, 
as our sailors would say), to the point-blank statement that 
there are rac«s of men without speech and vrithout tongues, is a 
transition quite in the spirit of mj-thology. 

In modern times we hear little of dumb races, at least from 
authors worthy of credit ; but we find a number of accounts of 
people occupying as it were a half-way house between the 
mythic dumb nations and ourselves, and having a speech so 
imperfect that even if talking of ordinary matters they have 
to eke it out by gestures. To begin in the last century. Lord 
Monboddo says that a certain Dr. Peter Grecnhill told him that 
there was a nation east of Cape Pahnas in Africa, who could not 
understand one another in the dark, and had to supply the 
wants of their language by gestures.^ Had Lord Monboddo 



>[ Idngaagc,' 2oi. ml. ; Bdiobargb, 1771, 
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be«n the only or tlie principal authority for stories of this class, 
we might have latt his half-languaged men to keep company 
with hi-i human apes anil tailed men in the regions of my- 
tbolopy : but in this matter it will be seen that, right or wrong, 
he is in very good company. 

Describing the Furis and Coroados of Brazil, 9pix and 
Martius, having remarked that different tribes converse in signfl, 
and explained the difficulty they found in making them under- 
stand by signs the objects or ideas for which they wanted the 
native names, go on to say how imperfect and devoid of inflexion 
or conetructioQ these languages are. Signs with hand or mouth, 
they Bay, are required to make them inteUigible. To say, " I 
will go into the wood," the Indian uses the words "wood-go," 
and points his mouth like a snout in the direction he means.' 
MadamePfeiffer, too, visited the Puris, and says that for "to-day," 
"to-morrow," and"ye8terday," they have only the word "day;" 
the rest they express by signs. For " to-day " they say " day," 
and touch themselves on the head, or point straight upward ; for 
"to-morrow" they say also "day," pointing forward with the 
finger; and for "yesterday," again "day," pointing behind them.' 

Mr. Mercer, describing the low condition of some of the 
Veddah tribes of Ceylon, stated that not only is their dialeot 
incomprehensible to a Singhalese, but that even their communi- 
cations with one another are made by signs, grimaces, and 
guttural sounds, winch bear httle or no resemblance to distinct 
words or systematized language.' 

Dr. Millif JB, speaking of the language of Tasmania, and the 
rapid variation of its dialects, says, " The habit of gesticulation, 
and the use of signs to eke out the meaning of monosyllabio 
espreasions, and to give force, precision, and character to vocal 
sounds, exerted a further modifying effect, producing, as it did, 
carelessness and laxity of articulation, and in the appUcation 
and pronunciation of words." "To defects in orthoepy the 
aborigines added short-comings in syntax, for they observed no 
settled order or arrangement of words in the construction of 

' 3(>li uiJ Uutiua, ' Seise in Bnuilicn ; ' Miiiiich, 1323, etc., to!, i. p. 3S5, gl& 
' I.ta PfeiBcr, ■ .line FrauelifBhit um die Erde ; ' Vienna, 1851. p. 102. 
* Sir Ji Biaersuk idttuauti, 'Cejlon,' Snl ed.; London, 18G9, toL ii. f. HI. 
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leir aeotences, but conveyed in & suppldmeiitiu-f fashion bj 
tone, manner, and gestnre those modifications of meaning, which 
we express by mood, tense, mimber, etc."^ 

"We find a Bimilar remark made about a tribe of North 
American Indians, by Captain Burton. " Those natives who, 
like the Arapahos, possess a very scanty vocabulary, pronounced 
in a quasi- unintelligible way, can hardly converse with one 
another in the dark ; to raako a stranger understand them they 
must always repair to the camp-fire for ' pow-wow.' "■ 

In South Africa, the same is said of the Bushmen : — " So 
imperfect, indeed, is the language of the BosjesmanB, that even 
those of the same horde often find a difficulty in understanding 
each other without the nse of gesture; and at night, when a 
party of Bosjesmans are smoking, dancing, and talking, they are 
obUged to keep up a fire so as to be able by itB light to see the 
explantitor^' j;cstureB of their companions."^ 

The array of evidence in favour of the existence of tribes whose 
language is incomplete without the help of gesture- signs, even 
for things of ordinary import, is very remarkable. The matter 
Ib important ethnologically, for if it may be taken as proved 
that there are really people whose language does not suffice to 
8]^)eak of the common subjects of every-day life without the aid 
of gesture, the fact will either furnish about the strongest case 
of degeneration known in the history of the human race, or, 
supply a telling argument in favour of the theory that the ' 
gesture- language is part of the original utterance of mankind 
which speech has more or less fully 8ui>erseded among different 
tribes. Unfortunately, however, the evidence is in every case/ 
more or less defective. Spis and Martins make no claim to \ 
having mastered the Purl and Coroado languages. The Coroado 
words for "to-morrow" and "the day after to-morrow," viz., 
herinanta and hind kerinanta, make it unlikely that their neigh- 
bours the Puris, who are so nearly on the same level of civiliza- 
tion, have no such words. Mr. Mercer seems to have adopted 
Ibe common view of foreigners about the Veddahs, hut it has 



f Hilligiui, in Paper* Mid Froc. of Roj. Soe. of Tusmajiia, 1859 ; rot iiL put li. 
* Burton, 'Cily of iheSamta.'p. 161. See Schoolcraft, part L p. Bfll 
P -J. Q. Wood, ' Kat Hirt, of Man ; ' toL L p. 'JfiB. 
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happened here, as in many other accountB of savage tribes, that 
closer acquaintance haa ehowu them to have been wrongly ac- 
cused. Mr. Bailey, who has had good opportuuitiea of studying 
them, contradicts their supposed deficiency in language with the 
remark, " I nerer knew one of them at a loss for words suffi- 
ciently intelligible to convey his meaning, not to his fellows only, 
but to the Singhalese of the neighbourhood, who are all, more 
or less, acquainted with the Veddah patois."' Dr. Milligan is, 
I believe, onr best authority as to the Tasmanians and their 
language, but he probably had to trust in this matter to native 
information, which is far from being always safe.' Lastly, 
Captain Burton only paid a flying visit to the Western Indians, 
and his interpreters could hardly have given him scientific infor- ■ 
mation on such a subject. I 

The point in question is one which it is not easy to bring to a 
perfectly distinct issue, seeing that all people, savage and civilised, 
do use signs more or less. As has been remarked already, many 
savage tribes accompany their talk with gestures to a great 
extent, and in conversation with foreigners, gestures and words 
are usually mixed to express what is to be said. It is extremely 
likely that Madame Pfeiffer's savages suffered the penalty of 
being set down as wanting in language, for no worse fault than 
using a combination of words and signs in order to make what 
they meant as clear as jjossible to her comprehension. But the 
existence of a language incomplete, even for ordinary purposes, 
without the aid of gesture-signa, could only be proved by the 
evidence of an educated man so familiar with the language in 
question, as to be able to say from absolute personal knowledge 
not only what it can, but what it cannot do, an amount of ac- 
quaintance to which I think none of the writers quoted would 
lay claim. In the case of languages spoken by very low races, 
Uke the Puria and the Tasmanians, the difficull^ of deciding 

' J. Bailey, in Tr. Etb. 8oc, ; London. 1863, p. 300. 

* The objection to triuUng native infonDation as lo gnunmatical utmctare, may b« 
•een in the difficult;, so Fonstantty met «ilh in InTeatigating the longuagea of mde 
tribes, of getting a aabilantive from a native without a penonail pronoun tacked to tt. 
Thin in Dr. Milligao'i Tocubolatj, the eirpresiioaa pnggan neena, noonatneena, givra 
for "hubland" and "father," seem really to mean "jonr hnaband," "mj fathai'," 
u; of Ibe kind. 
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•ucli a point must be verj- great. The strongest fact bearing 
upon tho matter of which I am aware, is that Bavage tribes 
whose numeral words do not go beyond some low number, as 
five or ten, are well known to be able to reckon much farther on 
their fingora and toes, here distinctly using gesture-language 
where word-language fails.' 

There is a point of some practical importance involved in the 
question, whether gestures or words are, so to speak, most 
natural. If signs form an easier means for the reception and 
expression of ideas than words, then idiots ought to learn to 
understand and use gestures more readily than speech. I have 
only been able to get a distinct answer to the question, whether 
they do so or not, from one competent judge in such a matter. 
Dr. Scott, of Exeter, who assures me that semi-idiotic children, 
to whom there is no hope of teaching mora than the merest i 
rudiments of speech, are yet capable of receiving a considerable 1- 
amount of knowledge by means of signs, and of expressing them- / 
selves by them. It is well known that a certain class of children 
are dumb from deficiency of intellect, rather than from want of 
the sense of hearing, and it is to these that the observation 
applies.* 

The idea of solving the problem of the origin of language by 
actual experiment, must have very often been started. There 
are several stories of such an experiment having been tried. 
One is Herodotus's welt-known tale of Psammitichus, King of 
Egypt, who had the two children brought up by a silent keeper, 
and suckled by goats. The first word they said, bekos, meaning 
bread in the Phrygian language, of course proved that the 
Phrygians were the oldest race of maukind. It is a very trite 
remark that there is nothing absolutely incredible in the story, 
and that bek, bek, is a good imitative word for bleating, as in 
^Ajix^om"'. fiiiii&ofiat, bUiken. meckcrn, etc. But the very name 
of Psammitichus, who has served as a lay-figure for so many 
tales to be draped upon, is fatal to any claim to the historical 

' For further remorti on such miioci aipreaaion by geatuTB and word, ai bearing 
<B dereloi'fneHi <il Isnguage, eee the author's ' Primitive Cultnre,' chap. r. ftnJ til 
[Note to 3rd Eililiun]. 

) Bn W. &. Scott, 'Kemaiks on the Eductition of Idiots;' Londos, 1347. 
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credibility of such a story. He soanda the apringB of the N 
frith a cord thousanda of fathoms long, and finds no bottom ; he 
aocomplisbes the prediction of one oracle by pouring a libation 
out of a brazen helmet, and of another, concerning cocks, by 
leading an army of Carians, with crested helmets, against 
Tementhea, king of Egypt, and he figures in the Greek version 
of the story of Cinderella's slipper. Another account ia related 
in the life of James IV. of Scotland. " The Kin g also caused 
tak ane dumb voman, and pat her in lucbkcith, and gave hir 
tao baimes Trith hir, and gart fniuisch hir in all necessares 
thingia perteaning to thair nouriBchment, desiring beirby to 
knaw qnhat languages they had when they cam to the aige of 
per^iie epeach. Some sayes they spak guid Hebrew, but I 
knaw not by authoris rehearse," etc' Another story is told of 
the great Mogul, Akbar Khan. It ia mentioned by Purchaa, 
only twenty years after Akbar'a death, and told in detail by 
the Jesuit Father Catroa, as follows : — " Indeed it may be said 
that desire of knowledge was Akbar'a ruling paasion, and his 
curiosity induced him to try a very strange esperiment. He 
wished to ascertain what language children would speak without 
teaching, as he bad beard that Hebrew was the natural language 
of those who had been taught no other. To settle the question, 
he had twelve children at the breast shut up in a caatle six 
leagues from Agra, and brought up by twelve dumb nurses. A 
porter, who was dumb also, was put in charge and forbidden on 
pain of death to open the castle door. When the children were 
twelve years old [tbeie is a decided feeling for duodecimals in 
the story], he had them brought before him, and collected in his 
palace men skilled in all languages. A Jew who was at Agra 
was to judge whether the children spoke Hebrew. There was 
no difficulty in finding Araba and Chaldeans in the capital. On 
the other hand the Indian philosophers asserted that the children 
would speak the Hanscrit [i.e. Sanskrit] language, which takes 
the place of Latin among them, and is only in use among the 
learned, and is learnt in order to understand the aJicient Indian 

' Hercd. ii. e. 2. UadaAj o! Fitacotlie, ' CbroniclM of Scotland,' toL L p. 3i9, 
Par other EuiopeoD legeads, see S« Sivwea, ' Tnut4 dea lAngnee,' toL ii. f> 7 > 
FuTsi, 'QuLi>leraoa lj'"t.""'E''i P' ^3' 
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books of Philosophy and Theology. When however the chUdren 
appeared before the Emperor, every one was astonished to find 
that they did not speak any language at all. They had learnt 
firom their nurses to do without any, and they merely expressed 
their thoughts by gestures which answered the purpose of words. 
They were so savage and so shy that it was a work of some 
trouble to tame them and to loosen their tongues, which they 
had scarcely used during their infancy." ^ 

There may possibly be a foundation of fiact for this story, 
which fits very well with what is known of Akbar's unscrupulous 
character, and his greediness for knowledge. Moreover it tells 
in its favour, that had a story-teller invented it, he would hardly 
have brought it to what must have seemed to him such a lame 
and impotent conclusion, as that the children spoke no language 
at all. 

1 'Porcbas, His Pilgrimes ;' London, 1625-6, toLy. (1626) p. 516. Cfttron, 'mit 
a6n. de rEmpire dn Mogol ;* Paria, 1705, p. 259, eta A Singhaleae legend in Hardy, 
' Eaatem Monarchism,' p. 192. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PIOrUBE-WRITING AND WOHD-WEITINQ, 

The ftrt of recording events, and sending messages, ty meana 
of pictures representing the things or actions in qaestion, ia 
called Picture- Writing. 

The deaf-and-dumb man's remark, that the gesture -language 
IB a picture-language, finds its counterpart in an observation of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt's, that "In fact, gesture, destitute of 
sound, is a. species of writing." There is indeed a very close 
relation between these two waya of expressing and communi- 
cating thought. Gesture can set forth thought with far greater 
speed and fulness than picture-writing, but it is inferior to it in 
having to place tho different elements of a sentence in succession, 
in single file, so to speak ; while by a picture the whole of an 
event Oiay be set in view at one glance, and that permanently, 
iio as to serve as a message to a distant place or a record to a 
future time. But the imitation of visible qualities as a means 
of espressing ideas is common to both methods, and both belong 
to similar conditions of tho human mind. Both are found in 
very distant countries and times, and spring up naturally under 
favourable circumstances, provided that a higher means of 
supplying the same wants has not already occupied the place 
which they can only fill very partially and rudely. 

There being so great a likeness between the conditions which 
cause the use of the gesture- language and of picture-writing, it 
is not surprising to find the natives of North America as great 
proficients in the one as iu the other. Their pictures, as drawn 
and interpreted by Schoolcraft and other writers, give the best 
information that is to be had of the lower development of the art.' 

' FifiiL 2 to 7, and (heir interrreUtiiin^ aca from ftchoolcraft ' Indian Tribes," 
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Fig. 2 IB an Indian record on a blazed pine-tree (to Maze a 
tree is to wound (Mcsser) its aide with an axo, so as to mark it 
with B conspicuous 
■white patch). On 
the right are two 
canoes (2 and 4), 
^ith a catfish (1) 
in one of them, and 
a fabulous animal, 
known as the cop- 
per-tailed bear (3), 
in the other. On 
the left are a bear 
and six catfish ; and the sense of the picture is simply that 
two hunters, whoso names, or rather totems or clan-names, were 
"Copper-tailed Bear" and "Catfish," went out on a hunting 
expedition in their canoes, and took a bear and six cat-fish. 




Pig. 2. 



^^^^^0 




Pig. 3. 

Pig. 8 is a picture on the face of a rock on the shore of Lake 
Stiperior, and records an expedition across the lake, which was 
led by Myeengnn, or " Wolf," a celebrated Indian chief. The 
canoes with the upright strokes in them represent the force of 
the party in men and boats, and Wolf's chief ally, Kishkemona- 
see, that is, " Kingfisher," goes in the first canoe. The arch 
with three circles helow it shows that there were three Buna 

put L See olao the ' Xirnktieo of tlie Cftptifitj uid Adrcntuin o( John Tannsr,' 
<dil«il bf EiIwId JameB, IS.IO, from vhich Biui]' of SchDalciuft'i pictarea and ictcr- 
pietaCions Beam taken. 
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Fig. i. 



under heaven, that ia, that the voyage t-ook three days. The i 
tortoise eeems to indicate their getting to land, while the re- 
presentation of the chief himself on hoTBeback sho'WB that the 
expedition took place since the time when horses were Intro- , 
duced into Canada. 

The Indian grave-posts, Fig. 4, tell their story in the same i 
child-like manner. Upon one is a tortoise, the dead warrior's 
totem, and a figare beside 
it representing a keiul- 
leas man, which shows he 
is dead. Below are hia 
three marks of honour. 
On the other post there 
is no separate sign for 
death, but the chief's to- 
tem, a crane, ie reversed. , 
Sii marks of honour are 
awarded to him on the 
right, and three on tlie 
left. The latter represent three important general treaties of 
peace which he had attended ; the former woold aeem to stand 
for ail war-parties or battles. The pipe and hatchet are eymbola 
of influence in peace and war. 

The great defect of this kind of record is that it can only he 
understood within a very limited circle. It does not tell the story 
at length, as is done in explaining it in words ; but merely suggests 
some event, of which it only gives such details as are retjuired lo 
enable a practised observer to construct a complete picture. It 
may be compared in this respect to the elliptical forma of ex- 
pression which axe current in all societies whose attention ie 
given specially to some narrow snhjeet of interest, and where, as 
all men's minds have the same frame-work set up in them, it ia 
not necessary to go into an elaborate description of the whole 
state of things ; but one or two details are enough to enable the 
hearer to understand the whole. Such expressions as " new 
white at 48," " best selected at 92," though perfectly understood 
in the commercial circles where they are current, are as unintel- 
ligible to any one who is not familiar with the course of events 
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in those circleB, as an Indian record of a war-party would be to 
AH ordinary Londoner. 

Though, however, familiarity with the pictare -writing of the 
^dians, as well as with their habits and peculiarities, might 
enable the student to make a pretty good guess at the meaning 
of such documents aa the above, which are meant to be under- 
stood by strangers, there is another class of picture-writings, 
used principally by the magicians or medicine-meD, which cannot 
be even thus interpreted. The songa and charms used among 
the Indians of North America are repeated or sung by memory, 
but, as an assistance to the singer, pictures are painted npon 
sticks, or pieces of birch-bark or other material, which serve to 
BUggeet to the mind the suocessiTe verses. Some of these docu- 
ments, with the songs to which they refer, are given in School- 
craft, and one or two examples will show sufEciently how they 
are used, and make it evident that they can only convey their 
full meaning to those who know by heart already the composi- 
tions they refer to. They are mere Samson's riddles, only to be 
guessed by those who have ploughed with his heifer. 
Thus, a drawing of a man with two marks on his 
breast and four on his legs (Fig. 5) is to remind the 
singer that at this place comes the following verse; — 



" Ta-o dayi 



fast, my friend, — 




Fig. 6 is the record of a love-song — (1) represents the lover; 
in (2) he is sini^'in;,', and beating a ma<ric dram ; in (31 he sur- 
fouuds himself with a secret lodge, lUnoLijig the effects of hia 
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necromancy ; in (4) he and his mistress are shown joined hy s 
single arm, to indicate the nnion of their affections, in (5) she 
is shown on an island ; in (6) she is asleep, and his voice is 
shown, while his magical powers are reaching her heart; and 
the heart itself is shown in (7). To each of these figures a 
verse of the song corresponds. 

1. It is my painting that makes me a g^d. 

2. Hear the soonds of my voice, of my song ; it is my Toice. 
8. I cover myself in sitting down by her. 

4. I can make her blush, because I hear all she says of me. 

5. Were she on a distant island, I could make her swim ov6r, 

6. Though she were far off, even on the other hemisphere. 

7. I speak to your heart. 




Fig. 7. 

Fig. 7 is a war-song. The warrior is shown in (1) ; he is 
drawn with wings, to show that he is active and swift of foot. 
In (2) he stands nnder the morning star ; in (8) he is standing 
under the centre of heaven, with his war-club and rattle ; in (4) 
the eagles of carnage are flying round the sky ; in (5) he lies 
slain on the field of battle ; and in (6) he appears as a spirit in 
the sky. The words are these : — 

1. I wish to have the body of the swiftest bird. 

2. Every day I look at you ; the half of the day I Fing my song. 
8. I throw away my body. 

4. The birds take a flight in the air. 

5. Full happy am I to be numbered with the slain. 

6. The spirits on high repeat my name. 

Catlin tells how the chief of the Eickapoos, a man of great 
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■bilit;, generally known as the " Sbawnee Prophet," having, aa 
WBB said, learrit the doctrines of ChriBtianity from a missiouory, 
tanght them to his tribe, pretending to haye received a Buper- 
nataral miaaion. He composed a prayer, which he wrote down 
on a flat stick, "in characters somewhat resembling Chinese 
letters," When Catlin visited the tribe, every man, woman, 
and child nsed to repeat this prayer morning and evening, 
placing the fore-finger andor the first character, repeating a 
sentence or two, and 60 going on to the next, till the prayer, 
which took some ten minutes to repeat, was finished.' I do not 
know whether any of these curious prayer-sticks are now to he 
fieen, hut they were probably made on the same principle as the 
suggestive pictures used for the native Indian songs. 

Picture-writing is found among savage races in all quarters of 
the globe, and, so far aa we can judge, its principle is the same 
everywhere. The pictures on the Lapland magic drums, of 
which we have interpretatione, ser^'e much the same purpose as 
the American writing. Savage paintings, or scratehings, or 
carvings on rocks, havo a family likoness, whether we find them 
in North or South America, in Siberia or Australia. The inter- 
pretation of rock -pictures, which mostly consist of few figures, 
is in general a hopeless task, unless a key is to be had. Many 
are, no doubt, mere pictorial utterances, drawings of animals 
and things without any historical sense ; some are names, as the 
totems carved by those who sprang upon the dangerous leaping- 
rock at the Red Pipestone Quarry.* Dupaix noticed in Mexico 
a sculptured eagle, apparently on the boundary of Quanhnahuac, 
" the place near the eagle," now called Cuernavaca,' and the fact 
Buggcats that rock- sculptures may often be, like this, sjTnboUo 
boundary marks. But there is seldom a key to be had to the 
reading of rock- sculptures, which the natives generally say were 
done by the people long ago. I have seen them in Mexico on 
cliffs where one can hardly imagine how the savage sculptors can 
have climbed. When Humboldt asked the Indians of the 



■ Catlin, 'Nortb American Indiuu,' Tthed.; Lonaon, 181S, vol iL p. PI 
' CiiUin, vol. ii. p. 170. 

• Lord Kingsborongh, 'Antiquitie* of Ueiioo ;' London, 1830, etc., voL ii 
X 81, uid Tol. T. ExiiL 
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Oronoko who it was that eculptured the figures of anioials snd 
symbolic signa high up on the face of the crags along the river, 
they answered with a. smile, as relating a fact of which only « 
stranger, a white mao, could possibly be ignorant, " that at the 
time of the great waters their fathers went ap to that bet^t in 
their canoes."' 

As the gesture- language is substantially the same among 
savage tribes all over the world, and nlao among children who 
cannot speak, so the picture-writings of savages are not only 
similar to one another, but are like what children make untaught 
even in civilized countries. Like the aniversal language of 
gestures, the art of picture-writing tends to prove that the mind 
of the uncultured man works in much the same way at all times 
and everywhere. As an example of the way in which it is 
possible for an observer who has never reaUsed this fact to be 
led astray by such a general resemblance, the celebrated " Livre 
des Sauvagea " may be adduced. 

This book of pictures had been lying for many years in a 
Paris library, before the Abb6 Domenech unearthed it and 
published it in facsimile, as a native American document of 
high ethnological value. It contains a number of rude drawings 
done in black lead and red chalk, in great part enormously in- 
decent, though perhaps not so much with the grosaness of the 
savage as of the European blackguard. Many of the drawings 
represent Scripture scenes, and ceremonies of the Roman 
Cathohc church, often accompanied by explanatory German 
words in the cnrsive hand, one or two of which, as the name 
" Maria " written close to the rude figure of the Virgin Mary, 
the Abbe succeeded in reading, though most of them were a 
deep mystery to him. There are an evident Adam and Eve in the 
garden, with "betruger" {deceiver) written against them; 
Adam and Eve sent out of Paradise, with the description 
" gebant " (banished) ; a priest offering mass ; figures with the 
well-known rings of bread in their hands, explained as" fasadag" 
(fast-day), and so on. There is no evidence of any connexion 
with America in the whole matter, except that the document ia 
■aid to have come into the hands of a collector, in company wiUi 
' Bnnbgldt and Bonpluid, idL ii. {i. 23B. 
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I Iro^noiB dictiouary, and that the editor eaye it ia written on 
Cauadiun paper, but he gives no reason for thinking so. So tar 
Be one can judge from the published copy, it may have been 
done by a German boy in hie own country. One of the drawings 
shows a man with what seems a mitre on his head, speaking to 
three figures standing reverently before him. This personage ia 
entitled "grosshiid" (great-hat), a common term among the 
German Jews, who speak of their rabbis, in all reverence, as the 
" great hats." 

The Abbe Domeuech had spent many years in America, and 
was, no doubt, well acquainted with Indian pictures. Moreover, 
the resemblance which struck him as existing between the pic- 
tnres he had been used to see among the Indians, and those in 
the " Book of the Savages," is quite a real one. A great part of 
the pictures, if painted on birch-bark or deer-skins, might pass as 
Indian work. The mistake he made was that tiis generalization 
was too narrow, and that he founded his argument on a likeness 
which was only caused by the similarity of the early development 
of the human mind. 

Map-noaking is a branch of picture-writing with which the 
savage is quite familiar, and he is often more skilful in it than 
the generaUty of civilized men. In Tahiti, for instance, the 
natives were able to make maps for the guidance of foreign 
visitors.' Maps made with raised lines are mentioned as in use 
in Peru before the Conquest,' and there is no doubt about the 
skill of the North American Indians and Esquimaux in the art, 
as may be seen by a number of passages in Schoolcraft and else- 
where.' The oldest map known to be in existence is the map of 
the Ethiopian gold-mines, dating from the time of Scthos I., 
the father of Bameses n.,* long enough before the time of the 
bronze tablet of Aristagoras, on which was inscribed the circuit 
of the whole earth, and all the sea and all rivers.' 



ichte dcr MeDuhheil;' Leipiig, 1S13- 
1851, p. 124. Freeoott, 



' OusUiT Klvrnm, ' AUgcmeine Cnltnr-Qei 
62, vol. ii. p. 396. 

* hitm Mid T.Tschndi, 'Antigll*d»deePeruiHu«;' 
'toL L p, lie. 

jolcraft, part i. pp. S34, 368 : purt iiL pp. 2Sfl, 4S5. Haimon, 'Journal ; 
, 1S20, p. 371. Klomm, C. a., rol. ii. pp. 189, 280. 

* Bircb, in ' ArcbKologia, ' vol xziIt. p, 332, ' Hanid. v. 40. 
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The highest development of the art of picture-writing ie to be 
fouiiil among the ancient Mexicans. Their productions of thia 
kind are far better known than tlioae of the Bed Indians, and are 
indeed much more artistic, as well as being more sj-stematic and 
copious. Some of the most characteristic specimens have been 
drawn and described by Alexander von Humboldt, and Lord 
Kingsborough's great work contains a huge mass of them, which 
he published in facsimile in support of his views upon that 
philosopher's stone of ethnologists, the Lost Tribes of Israel. 

The bulk of the Mexican paintings ore mere iiictures, directly 
representing migrations, wars, sacriiices, deities, arts, tributes, 
and such matters, in a way not differing in principle from that 
of the lowest savages. But in the historical records and calen- 
dars, the events are accompanied by a regular notation of years, 
and sometimes of divisions of years, which entitles them to be 
considered as regularly dated history. The art of dating events 
was indeed not unknown to the Northern Indians. A resident 
among the Kristinaus (generally called for shortness, Crees), 
who knew them before they were in their present half -civilized 
state, says that they had names for the moons which make up 
the year, calling them " ivhirlnind moon," " moon when the 
fowls go to the south," " moon when the leaves fall off from the 
trees," and so on. When a hunter left a record of his chase 
pictured on a piece of birch-bark, for the information of others 
who might pass that way, he would draw a picture which showed 
the name of the month, and make beside it a drawing of the 
shape of the moon at the time, so accurately, that an Indian 
could tell within twelve or twenty-fonr hours the month and th* ■ 
day of the month, when the record was set up.' \ 

It is even related of the Indians of Virginia, that they re- 
corded time by certain hieroglyphic wheels, which they called 
"Sagkokok Quiacosough," or "record of the gods." These 
wheels had sixty spokes, each for a year, as if to mark the 
ordinary age of man, and they were painted on skins kept by 
the princijial priests in the temples. They marked on each 
epoke or division a hieroglyphic figure, to show the memorable 
erenta of the year. John Lederer saw one in a village called 
' HannOD, p. 371. 
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mmacomek, on wUich tlie year of tho first arrival of the 
Europeans waa marked by a swan spouting fire and smoke from 
ita mouth. The white plumage of the bird and its living on the 
water indicated the white faces of the Europeans and their 
coming bj sea, while the fire and smoke coming from its mouth 
meant their firearms.' Thus the ancient Mexicans (as well aa 
the civiUzed nations of Central America, who used a similar 
system) can only claim to have dated their records more gene- 
rally and systematically than the ruder North American tribes. 

The usual way of recording series of years among the Mexi- 
cans has been often described. It consists in the use of foor 
s)Tnbola — tocbtli, acatl, tecpatl, calli, i.e. rabbit, cane, catting- 
etoHC, hoitse, each sj-mbol being numbered by dots from 1 to 13, 
making thus 52 distinct signs. Each year of a cycle of 62 has 
thus a distinct numbered symbol belonging to it alone, the 
numbering of course not going beyond IS. These numbered 
symbols are, however, not arranged in their reasonable order, 
but the signs change at the same time as the immbers, till all 
the 52 combinations are exhausted, the order being 1 rabbit, 
2 cane, 3 knife, 4 house, 5 rabbit, 6 cane, and so on. I have 
pointed out elsewhere the singular coincidence of a Mexican 
cycle with an ordinary French or Enghsh pack of jiiaying- cards, 
which, arranged on this plan, as for instance ace of hearts, 2 of 
spades, 3 of diamonds, 4 of clubs, 5 of hearts again, and so on, 
forms an exact counterpart of an Aztec cycle of 52 years. The 
account of days was kept by series combined in a similar way, 
but in ditferent numbers.' 

The extraordinary analogy between the Mexican system erf 
reckoning years in cycles, and that still in use over a great part 
of Asia, forms the strongest point of Humboldt's argument for 
the connexion of the Mexicans with Eastern Asia, and the re- 
markable character of the coincidence is greatly enforced by the 
tact, that this complex arrangement answers no useful purpose 
whatever, inasmuch as mere counting by numbers, or by signi 

' ■ Jooisat de> SfaTonE,' ISSI, p. 4S. Sir W. Talbot, ' Tke Discoveries of Jobt 
Lederer ; ' LosdoD, 1872, p. t. Hamboldt, ' Vaei du Cordill^ns ; ' Paris, ISlO-l^ 
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Dumbered in regular succession, would hava been a far better 
arraDgement. It may perhaps have been introduced for Bome 
astrological purpose. 

The historical plcture-writingB of the Mexicans seem for the 
most part very bare and dull to us, who knoiv and care so little 
about their history. They consist of records of wara, fiimiaea, 
migrations, sacrifices, and ao forth, names of persons and places 
being indicated by symbolic pictures attached to them, as King 
Itzcoatl, or " knife-snake," by a serpent with atone knives on its 
back; Tzompanco, or "the place of a skull," now Zumpango, 
by a picture of a skull skewered on a bar between two upright 
posts, as enemies' skulls used to ha set up ; Chapultepec, or 
" grasshopper hill," by a hill and a grasshopper, and so on, or 
by more properly phonetic characters, such as will be presently 
described. The positions of footprints, arrows, etc., sorre as 
guides to the direction of marches and attacks, in very much the 
same way as may be seen in Catlin's drawing of the pictured 
robe of Ma-to-toh-pa, or "Four Bears," The mystical paint- 
ings which relate to religion and astrology are seldom capable of 
any independent interpretation, for the same reasons which make 
it impossible to read the pictured records of songs and charms 
nsed further north, namely, that they do not tell their stories in 
ftiU, but only recall them to the minds of those who are already 
acquainted with them. The paintings which represent the 
methodically arranged Ufe of the Aztecs from childhood to old 
age, have more human interest about them than all the rest put 
together. In judging the Mexican picture-writings as a means 
of record, it should be borne in mind that though we can under- 
stand tbem to a considerable extent, we should have made very 
little progress in deciphering them, wero it not that there are a 
number of interpretations, made in writing from the explanations 
given by Indians, so that the traditions of the art have never 
been wholly lost. Some few of the Mexican pictures now in 
existence may perhaps be original documents made before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, and groat port of those drawn since are 
certainly copied, wholly or in part, from such original pictures. 

It is to M. Anbin, of Paris, a most zealous student of Mexi- 
ean antiquities, that we owe our first clear knowledge of a phe- 
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nomenon of great acientific intereBt in the history of writing. 
This is a well-defined evBtem of phonetic characters, which 
Clattgero and Humboldt do not eeem to have been aware of, as 
it does not appear in their descriptions of the art.' Humboldt 
indeed speaks of Testigea of phonetic hieroglyphics among the 
Aztecs, but the examples he gives are only names in which 
meaning, rather than mere sound, is represented, as in the pic- 
tures of a face and water for Axayacatl, or "Water-Face," five 
dots and a flower for Macuilsochitl, or "Five- Flowers." So 
Clavigero gives in his list the name of King ItzcoatI, or " Knife- 
Snake," as represented by a picture of a snake with stone knives 
upon its back, a more genuine drawing of which ifl given here 
<Fig. 8), from the Le Tellier Codex. This is mere picture-writ- 
ing, but the way in which 
the same king's name is 
^Titten in the Vergara Co- 
dex, as shown in Fig. 9, 
is something very different. 
Here the first syllable, it^, 




Pig. 8. 



Fig. g. 



is indeed represented by a weapon armed with blades of obsidian, 

it:(tli) ; hut the rest of the word, coatl, though it means snake. 

is written, not by a picture of a snake, but by an earthen pot, 

co{mitl), and above it the sign of water, a{tl). Here we have 

real phonetic writing, for the name is not to be read, according 

to sense, "knife-kettle-water," bnt only according to the sound 

of the Aztec words, Itz-co-atl. Again, in Fig. 10, in the name 

of Teocaltitlan, which means "the place of the 

god's house," the different syllables (with the 

exception of the ti, which is only pat in for 

euphony) are written by (b) Ups, (c) a path 

(with footmarks on it), («) a house, (d) teeth. 

What this combination of pictures means is 

only explained by knowing that hps, path, 

house, teeth, are called in Aztec, ten(tU), o(tli}, 

C(il{li), tlan{tli), and thus come to stand for the word Te-o-oal- 

<ti)-tlan. The device is perfectly famihar to us in what is called 




Fig. 10. 
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Fig. II. 



ft "rebus," as where Prior Burton's name is scnlirtiired in St. 
Savioar's Church as a cask with a thiaUe ou it, "burr-tun." 
Indeed, the puzzles of this kind in children's books keep alive 
to our own day the great transition stage from picture -^Tiling 
to word- writing, the highest intellectual effort of one period iu 
our history coming down, as bo often happens, to be the child's 
play of a later time. 

M. Aubin may be considered as the discoverer of these pho- 
netic signs in the Mexican pictures, or at least he is the first 
who has worked them out systematically and published a list of 
them.' But the ancient written interpretations have heen stand- 
ing for centuries to prove their existfinee. Thus, in 
the Mendoza Codex, the name of a place, pictured 
as in Pig. 11 by a fishing-net and teeth, is in- 
terpreted Matlatlan, that is " Net-Place." Now, 
mtitl'titl) meana a, net, and so far the name ia a pic- 
ture, but the teeth, thtn(tli), are used, not pictorisUy 
but phonetically, for llan, place. Other more com- 
plicated names, such as Acolraa, Quauhpanoayan, etc., are written 
in like manner in phonetic symbols in the same document.' 

There is no sufficient reason to make us doubt that this 
purely phonetic writing was of native Mexican origin, and after 
the Spanish Conquest they turned it to account in a new and 
curious way. The Spaniab niieaionaries, when embarrassed by 
the difBculty of getting the converts to remember their Ave 
Marias and Paternosters, seeing that the words were of course 
mere nonsense to them, were helped out by the Indians them- 
selves, who substituted Aztec words as near in sound as might 
be to the Latin, and wrote down the pictured equivalents for 
these words, which enabled them to remember the required 
formulas. Torqucmada and Las Casas have recorded two in- 
stances of this device, that Pnter noater was written by a flag 
[pantli) and a prickly pear (nochtU), while the sign of water, 
a{tl), combined with that of aloe, me{tl), made a compound word 

' Aubin, in ' E«tuo Orientale et Amiiknine,' rola. iii.-v. Braascur, ' Hiat. dea 
Mat. Civ. dn Meiiiiiie el lie I'Ameriqne Centrflle;' Tsris, 1857-9, vol, i. An iiltemp» 
to prove the exiatcnc« of Bomething more oeu'l)' :^jiro:ichiLg ilpbabctic sigiu (lUr., 
ToL iv, p. 379-7 ; Bnineiir, p. IxviiL) reqnirei. much cleuet eiidcoRe. 

' Siagaboraogb, vol. i., uid Bsji. in to), vi 
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ametl, which would mean " water-aloe," but in sound made 
a very tolerable substitute for Amen.^ But M, Aubin has 
actually found the beginning of a Paternoster of this Idnd in the 
metropolitan library of Mexico (Fig. 12), made with a flag, 
pan(tU), a stone, h'{tl), a prickly 

pear, noch(tli), and again a stone, P] f 11 ~''\ V;^ P"n"~Q 
tei,tl), and which would read Pa- " *^^^^ tT t/'Ji-J 
te noch-te, or perhaps Pa-tetl p*" *• °'*^''- ^■ 
noch-tetl.' ^'«- ^^■ 

After the conquest, when the Spaniards were hard at work 
introducing their own religion and civilization among the con- 
quered Mexicans, they found it convenient to allow the old 
picture-writing still to be used, even in legal documents. It 
disappeared in time, of course, being saperaeded in the long-run 
by the alphabet ; but it is to this transition -period that we owe 
many, perhaps most, of the picture -docaments still preserved. 
Copies of old historical paintings were made and continued to 
dates after the arrival of Cortea, and the use of records written 
in pictures, or in a mixture of pictures and Spanish or Aztec 
words in ordinary writing, relating to lawsuite, the inheritance 
of property, genealogies, etc., were in constant nse for many 
years later, and special officers were appointed under government 
to interpret such documents. To this transition- period, the 
writing whence the name of Teocaltitlan (Fig. 10) is taken, 
clearly belongs, as appears by the drawing of the house with its 
arched door. 

A genealogical table of a native family in the Christy Museum 
is as good a record of this time of transition as could well be 
cited. The names in it are written, but are accompanied by 
male and female heads drawn in a style that is certainly Aztec. 
The names themselves tell the story of the change that was 
going on in the country. One branch of the family, among 
whom are to be read the names of Citklmecatl, or "Star-Neek- 
htce," and Cohuacihuatl, or " Snake -Woman," ends in a lady 
with the Spanish namo of Justa ; while another branch, begin- 
ning ^vith such names as Tlapalxilotzin and Xiuhcozcatzin, 
finishes with Juana and her children Andres and Francisco. 
' BinBacor, TOl. L p. jJi. ' Aabin, Her. 0. aad A., vol ill p. 3iJ5> 
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The moat thoroiiglily native tliiug in the whole ia a fignn 
referring to an ancestor of Justa's, and connected with Mb name 
by a line of footprints to show how the line is to be followed, in 
true Aztec fashion. The figure itself is a head drawn in native 
style, with the eye in full front, though the face is in profile, in 
much the same way as an Egyptian would have drawn it, and it 
is set in a house as a symbol of dignity, having written over 
against it the high title of Ompamozcaltitotzaqualtzinco, which, 
if I may trust the imperfect dictionary of Mohna, and my own 
weak knowledge of Aztec, means "His excellency our twioe skilful 



The importance of this Mexican phonetic system in the 
History of the Art of Writing may be perhaps made clearer 
by a comparison of the Aztec pietureB with the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions consist of figures of objects, 
,' animabe and inanimate, men and animals, and parte of them, 
'' plants, the heavenly bodies, and an immense number of dilferent 
weapons, tools, and articles of the most miscellaneouB character. 
I These figures are arranged in upright columns or horizontal 
' bands, and are to be read in succession, hut they are not all 
intended to act upon the mind in the same way. When an 
ordinaiy inscriptiou is taken to pieces, it is found that the figures 
composing it fall into two great classes. Part of them are to be 
read and understood aa pictures, a drawing of a horse for " horse," 
a branch for "wood," etc., upon the same principle as in any 
savage picture-writing. The other part of the figures are pho- 
netic. How they came to be bo, seems plain from oases where 
we find the same picture aomotimes used to stand for the object 
it represents, and sometimes for the sound of that object's name, 
after the manner just described of the rebus. Thus the picture 
of a star may represent a star, called in Egyptian aba, and ths 
picture of a kid may stand for a kid, called in Egyptian ab ; but 
these pictures may also be brought in to help in the spelling of 
the words sba, " door," and ab, " thirst," so that hero they have 
passed into phonetic signs.' It is not always possible to dis- 
tinguish whether a hieroglyph is used as a syllable or a letter. 
1 KcDouf, ■ EleuiciiUuj Qnmmu' gf tlie Ancieul }ign>tiiui Lauguuiiii,' Luudau, ISiS. 
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Bnt it is clear that from an early period the Egj'jitittna had 
chosen a number of hieroglyphs to he used aa vowels aud con- 
sonants to write words mth, that ia to eaj, thoj had invented 
alphabetic writing, Tbeir use of hioroglypha in ail these stages, 
picture, syllable, letter, is of great interest in the history of isTit- 
ing, as giving the whole course of development by which a picture, 
of a mouth for instance, meant first simply mouth, then the name 
of month ro, and lastly dropped its vowel and became the letter r. 
Of these three steps, the Mesicans made the first two. 

In Egyptian hieroglyphics, special figures are not always set 
apart for phonetic use. At least, a number of signs are used 
some times as letters, and sometimes as pictures, in which 
latter ease they are often marked with a stroke. Thus tho 
month, vdth a stroke to it, is usually (though not always) 
pictorial, as it were, " one mouth," while without the stroke it 
is r or ro, and so on. The words of a sentence are frequently 
written by a combination of these two methods, that ia, by 
spelling the word first, and then adding a picture sign to re- 
move all doubt as to its meaning. Thus the letters read as 
fnii in an inscription, followed by a drawing of a worm, mean 
"worm" (Coptic, fent), and the letters kk, followed by the 
picture of a star hanging from heaven, mean "darkness " (Cop- 
tic, kake). There may even be words written in ancient hiero- 
glyphics which are still alive in English. Thus hbn, followed 
by two signs, one of which is the determinative for wood, ia 
ebony: and tb, followed by the drawing of a brick, is a sun- 
dried brick, Coptic tObc, t6bt, which seems to have passed into 
the Arabic tob, or with the articie, attob, thence into Spanish 
through the Moors, as aciobc, in which form, and as dub'te, it ia 
ctirrent among the English-speaking population of America. 

The Egyptians do not seem to have entirely got rid of their 
determinative pictures even in the latest form of theit native 
writing, the demotic chajracter. How it came to pass that, 
having come so early to the use of phonetic writing, they were 
later than other nations in throwing o£f the crutches of picture- 
signs, is a curious question. No doubt the poverty of their 
language, which expressed so many things by similar combina- 
tions of consonants, and the indetinitenesa of their vowels, had 
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to do with it, JDst as we see that poverty of language, and tl 
conBcquent neceHsity of making similar words do duty for niai 
different ideas, has led the Chinese to use in their writing d»-^ 
terminativG signs, tho so-called keys or radicids, which were 
originally pictures, though now hardly recognizable as such. 
Nothing proves that the Egj-ptian determinative signs were not 
mere useless lumher, so well as the fact that if there had been 
none, the deciphering of the hieroglyphics in modern times 
could hardly have gone a step beyond the first stage, the 
spelhng out of the kings' names. 

We thus see that the ancient Egyptians and the Aztecs made 
in mnch tho same way the great step from picture-writing to 
word-writing. To have used the picture of an object to repre- 
sent the sound of the root or crude-form of its name, as the 
Mexicans did in drawing a band, ?na(ill), to represent, not a 
hand, but the sound inn; and teeth, tlan{tli), to represent, not 
teeth, but the sound tlan, though they do not seem to have 
applied it to anything but the writing of proper names and 
foreign words, is sufBcient to show that they had started on 
the road which led the Egyptians to a system of syllabic, and 
to some extent of alphabetic writing. There is even evidence 
that the Maya nation of Yucatan, the ruins of whose temples 
and palaces arc so well known from the travels of Catherwood 
and Stephens, not only had a system of phonetic writing, but 
used it for writing ordinary words and sentences. A Spanish 
MS., " Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan," bearing the date of 
1561, and the name of Diego de Landa, Bishop of Merida, has 
been published by the Abb^ Brasseur,^ and contains not only 
a set of ciironological signs resembhug the figures of the 
Central American sculptures and the Dresden Codes, but a 
list of over thirty characters, some alphabetic, as a, i, m, n ; 
some syllabic, as ku, ti ,- and a sentence, ma in kali, " I will 
not," written with them. The genuineness of this information, 
and its bearing on the interpretation of the inscriptions on the 
monuments, are matters for future investigation. 

Yet another people, the Chinese, made the advance from 
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pictareB to phonetic nTitin^, and it was perhaps because of the 
peculiar character of their spoken language that they did it in 
BO different a way. The whole history of their art of writing 
etill lies open to us. They began by drawing the plainest 
outlines of sun, moon, tortoise, 66h, boy, hatchet, tree, dog, 
and so forth, and thus forming characters which are still extant, 
and are known as the Ku-wHn, ot "ancient pictures."' 8ach 
pictures, though so much altered that, were not their ancient 
forms still to be scou, it would hardly be safe to say they had 
ever been pictures at all, are still used to some extent in Chinese 
isTiting, as in the characters for man, bud, moon, tree, eto. 
There are also combined pictorial signs, as water and eye for 
"tears," and other kinds of purely eymboUu characters. But 
I the great mass of characters at present in use are double, con- 
1 sisting of two signs, one for sound, the other for sense. Thoy 
are called king-gkbtg, that is, " pictures and sounds." In one 
' of the two signs the transition from the picture of the object 
to the sound of its name has taken place ; in the other it has 
not, but it is still a picture, and its use (something like that of 
the determinative in the Egyptian hieroglyphics) is to define 
which of the meanings belonging to the spoken word is to be 
taken. Thus a ship is called in Chinese ckoie, so a picture of a 
ship stands for the sound chow. But the word chow means 
several other things ; and to show which is intended In any 
particular instance, a determinative sign or key is att-ached to 
it. Thus the ship joined vrith the sign of water stands for 
cliow, "ripple," with that of speech for ckotv, "loquacity," 
with that of tire, for chow, " flickering of flame ; " and bo on for 
"waggon-pole," "fluff," and several other things, which have 
little in common but the name of chow. If we agreed that 
pictures of a knife, a tree, an 0, should be determinative signs 
of things which have to do with cutting, with plants, and with 
numbers, we might make a drawing of a pear to do duty, with 
I the assistance of one of these determinative signs, for pare, pear, 
^ pair. In a language so poverty-stricken as the Chinese, which 
only allows itself so small a stock of words, and therefore has 

meticam ScripturteSiaiiae,' parti ; Muui, 18tl,p. 29. 
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to make llie same aoand stand for so many difTerent ideas, tlu 
aee of such a system needs no explnnation. 

Looking now at the history of purely alphabetical writing, it 
has been shown that there is one alphabet, that of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, the development of which (and of course of its 
derived forms) is clearly to be traced from the stage of pure 
pictures to that of pure letters. It was long ago noticed that 
some of the old Egyptian hieratic characters have been directly 
retained in use in Egypt. The Coptic Christians still keep up 
in their churches their sacred language, which is a direct de- 
Hoendant of the ancient Egyptian ; and the Coptic alphabet, in 
which it is written and printed, was formed in early Christian 
times by adding to the Greek alphabet certain new characters 
to express articulations not properly belonging to the Greek. 
Among these ad<litionaI letters, at least four are clearly seen to 
be taken from the old hieroglyphics, probably from their hieratic 
or cursive form, and thus to preserve an unbroken tradition at 
once from the period of picture-writing to that of the alphabet, 
and from times earher than the building of the pyramids up to 
the present day. 

It has long been knoivn that the great family of alphabets to 
which the Eoman letters belong with the Greek, the Gothic, 
the Northern Runes, etc., are to he traced back into connection 
with the PhcBnician and Old Hebrew characters, the very word 
alphabet (alpha-beta, aleph-beth) being an acknowledgment of 
the derivation from Semitic writing. But sufficient proof was 
wanting as to how these ancient Semitic letters came to ba 
made. The theory maintained by Gesenius, that the Phcenician 
and Old Hebrew letters are rude pictures of Aleph the Ox, 
Beth the House, Gimel the Camel, etc., rested on resemblances 
which ore mostly slight and indefinite. Also the supposition 
that the names of the letters date from the time when these 
letters were first formed, and thus record the very process of 
their formation, is a very bold one, considering that we know 
by experience how shght the bond is which may attach names 
to letters. Two alphabets, which are actually descended from 
that which is also represented by the Phcenician and Hebrew, 
have taken to themselves new sets of names belonging to the 
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iBnguages they were used to write, simply choosing for each 
letter a word which began with it. The names of our Anglo- 
Sa^n Runes are Feoh (cattle, fee), XJr (urua, wild ox), Thorn 
(thorn), Hagl (hail), Nead (need), and so on, for F, U, Th, H, 
N, etc., this English list corresponding in great measure with 
those belonging to the Scandinavian and German forms of tho 
Runic al [lb abet. Again, in the old Slavonic alphabet, the 
names of Dobro (good), Zemlja (land), Liode (people), Slo-vo 
(word), are given to D, Z, L, S. Even if it be granted 
that there is an amount of resemblance between the letters 
and their names in the old Phcenician and Hebrew alplsa- 
beta, which is wanting in these hiter ones, it does not follow 
from thence that the shape of the Hebrew letters was taken 
&om their names. Letters may be named in two ways, acro- 
atically, by names chosen because they begin with the right 
■ letters, or descriptively, as when we speak of certain characters 
I AS pothooks and hangers. A combination of the two methods, 
by choosing out of the words beginning with the proper letter 
such as had also some suitability to describe its shape, would 
produce much such a result as we see in the names of the 
Hebrew letters, and would moreover serve a direct object in 
helping children to learn them. It is easy to choose such 
names in English, as Arch or Arrowhead for A, Bow or 
Butterfly for B, Curve or Crescent for C ; and we may even 
pick out of tho Hebrew lexicon other names which 6t about as 
well as the present set. Thus, though the Hst of names of 
letters, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, and the rest, is certainly a very 
ancient and interesting record, its value may lie not in its 
taking us back to the pictorial origin of the Hebrew letters, but 
in its preserving for us among the Semitic race the earliest 
known version of the "A was an .iVrcher." 

After the deciphering of tho Egyptian hieroglyphs, it was 
seen to bo probablo that not only were tho ancient Egyptians 
the first inventors of alphabetic writing, but that the Phcenician 
and Hebrew alphabet was itself borrowed from the Egj'ptian 
hieroglyph -alphabet. Mr. Samuel Sharpe made the attempt to 
bring together the Egyptian bierogU-phs in their pictorial form 
with the square Hebrew characters. The Vieomte de Rouge'a 
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comparison, left for years nnpubliBhed, of the Egyptian hieratio 
characters with the old Phccnician letters, confirms Mr. Sharpe'a. 
view as to the letters Vav and Shin (/ and sh), and on the 
whole, though identifying several characters on the strength of 
too slight a resemblance, it lays what seems a solid fonndation 
for the opinion that the main history of alphabetic writing is 
open to OB, from its beginning in the Egyptian pictures to the 
use of these pictures to express sounds, which led to the forma- 
tion of the Egyptian mixed pictorial, syllabic, and alphabetic 
WTiting, from which was derived the pure alphabet known to us 
in its early Phoinician, Moabite, and Hebrew stages, whence 
the Greek, Latin, and numerous other derived forms come down 
to modern times.' 

It remains to point out the possibility of one people getting 
the art of writing from another, without taking the characters 
they used for particular letters. Two systems of letters, or 
rather of characters representing syllables, have been invented in 
modem times, by men who had got the idea of representing 
sound by written characters from seeing the books of civilized 
men, and appHed it in their own way to their own languages. 
Some forty years ago a halfbreed Cherokee Indian, named 
Sequoyah {otherwise George Guess), invented an ingenious 
system of writing his language in syllabic signs, which were 
adopted by the missionaries, and came into common use. In 
the table given by Schoolcraft there are eighty-five such signs, 
in great part copied or modified from those Sequoyah had 
learnt from print; but the letter D is to be read a,- the letter 
M, hi ; the figure 4, se ; and so on through K, T, i. A, and a 
number more.' The syllabic system invented by a West African 
negro, Momorn Doalu Bukere, was found in use in the Yei 
country, about fifteen years since.' When Europeans inquired 

' Sharpo, 'Egjptiiin Hierogljphica ; ' London, 1861, p, 17. Vie. Km. de Roug*, 
' Mjmoire sur rOrigine EgyptieDne de l'Atpbab«t FbdcicfeD.' Puis, 1874. In fonner 
editions of the prgsent oorlc, tbe Egyptian origia of Urn alpbatwt «u Dul; treated aa 
■ likely mpposilion. In consoqaence of tbe &ppeami<;e of M. de £oag6'B ai^iuneDt 
nncs, the text bu beeo tiltered to embody the now more udiaaced positioD of tha 
nbject. [Note to 3rd Edition.] 

' Schootciaft, pu-t ii. p. 228. Bactifin, vol. i, p. 423. 

> Eoelle, ' Orammar of (be Vei UmgDage ; ' Londoa, 18S4, ji. 229, etc. J. Ih 
Wibon, 'WeeWni Africa ;' Lnn:i"n, ISSfi, p. 96. 
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into its origin, Doala eaid that the invention was revealed to him 
in a dream by a tail venerable white man in a long coat, who 
said he waa sent by other white men to bring him a book, and 
who taught him some characters to write words with. Doalii 
awoke, but never loamt what the book was aboat. So he called 
his friends together, and one of them afterwards had another 
dream, in which a white man appeared to bim, and told bim 
that the book had come from God, It appears that Donln, 
when he was a boy, had really seen a white missionary, and had 
learnt verses from the English Bible from bim, so that it is 
pretty clear that the sight of a printed book gave him tbe 
original idea which he worked out into his very complete and 
original phonetic system. It is evident from Fig. 18 that aome 
part of the characters he adopted were taken, of coarse without 
any reference to their sound, from the letters he had seen in 
print. His system nnmbera 162 characters, representing mostly 
syllablea, as a, be, bo, dso, fen, gba ; but sometimes longer 
articulations, as aeli, sediya, taro. Though it is almost entirely 
and purely phonetic, it ia interesting to observe that it includes 
three genuine picture -signs, oo gba, " money ; " ^^ bti, " gun," 
(represented by bnllets,) and .~— chi, "water," this last sign 
heing identical with that which stands for water in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

? L B x„x K I ^,j; ^ni 

ie fen gba qhp. mbe va po re (le) 



I 



It appears from these facts that the transmission of the art of 
writing does not necessarily involve a detailed transmission of 
the particular sigus in use, and the difficulty in tracing tbe 
origin of some of the Semitic characters may result from their 
having been made in the same way as these American and 
African charactera. If this be the case, there is an end of all 
hope of tracing them any further. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the art of picture- 
Tn-iting soon dwindles away in all countries when word-writing 
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is introduced, yet thore are a few isolated forms in whicb it 
holds its own, in spite of writing and printing, at this very 
d '■}■ The Bo-cailed Roman numerals are still in use, and | 1 1 
III are as plain and indisputable picture-writing aa any sign 
on an Indiin scroll of birch-bark. Why V ^nd X niean five 
nnd ten is not so clear, but there is some evidence in favour of 
the viow that it may have come by counting fingers or strokes 
up to nine, and then making a stroke with another across to 
mark it, somewhat as the deaf-and-dumb Massieu tells us that, 
in his untaught state, his fingers taught him to count np to 
ten, and then he made a mark. Loskiel, the Moravian 
Boissionary, says of the Iroquois, " They count up to ten, and 
make a cross ; then ten again, and so on, till they haTe 
finished ; then they take the tens together, and make vtitb 
them hundreds, thousands, and hundreds of thonsands."' A 
more modem observer says of the distant tribe of the Creeks, 
that they reckon by tens, and that in recording on grave-posts 
tbe years of age of the deceased, the scalps he has taken, or 
the w&r-parties he has led, they make perpendicular strokes for 
onits, and a cross for ten.* The Chinese character for t«n is 
an upright cross ; and in an old Chinese account of the life of 
Christ, it is said that " they made a very large and heavy 
machine of wood, resembling the character ten," which he 
carried, and to which he was nailed.* The Egyptians, in their 
hieroglyphic character, counted by upright strokes np to nine, 
and ihoD made a special sign for ten, in this respect resembling 
the modem Creek Indians, and the fact that the Chinese only 
count I II 1 1 1 in strokes, and go on with aa X for four, and 
then with various other symbols till they oome to -f* or ten, 
does not interfere with the fact, that in three or four systema 
of numeration, eo far as we know independent of one another, 
in Italy, China, and North America, more or less of the earlier 
nomerals are indicated by counted strokes, and ten by a crossed 
gtroke. Such an origin for the Roman X ^ ijnite consistent 
vilh ■ half X Of V being nsed for five, to save making a 
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nnmber of strokes, which would be difficult to count at a 
glance.^ 

However this may be, the pictorial origin of | 1 1 1 1 1 is be- 
yond doubt. And in technical writing, such terms as T-square 
and 8-liook, and phrases such as ** O before dock 4 min./' and 
'']) rises at 8h. S5m./' sunrive to show that eyen in the midst 
of the highest European ciyilization, the spirit of the earliest and 
rudest form of writing is not yet quite extinct. 

^ A dactylic origin of Y, as being a rade figore of the open hand, with thumb 
stretched ont, and fingers close together, succeeding the | || ||| ||||, made with Iha 
upright fingers, has been propounded bj Grotefend, and has occurred to othan. II 
is plausible, bol wants actual eyidence. 



CHAPTER 

IMAQBS AND NAMES. 



The trite comparison of savages to "grown-op children" 
in the main a sound one, though not to be carried out too strictly. ' 
In the nncivilized American or Polynesian, the strength of body 
and force of character of a grown miin are combined with a mental 
development in many respects not beyond that of a young child 
of a civilized race. It has been already noticed how naturally 
children can appreciate and understand such direct Gspressions 
of thought as the gesture-language and picture-writing. In lika 
manner, the use of dolls or images as an assistance to the opera- 
tiong of the miud is famihar to all children, though among those 
who grow np under the influences of civilized society it is mostly 
superseded and forgotten in after life. Few educated Europeans 
ever thoroughly realize the fact, that they have once passed 
through a condition of mind from which races at a lower state of 
civilization never fully emerge ; but this is certainly the case, 
and the European child playing with its doll furniBhes the key 
to several of the mental phenomena which distinguish the more 
highly cultivated races of mankind from those lower in the scale. 

When a child plays with a doll or plaything, the toy is com- 
monly made to represent in the child's mind some imaginary 
object which is more or leas like it. Wooden soldiers, for in- 
stance, or the beasts in a Xoah's ark, have a real resemblance 
which any one would recognise at once to soldiers and beasts, 
and all that the child has to do is to suppose them bigger, and 
alive, and to consider them as walking of themselves when they 
are pushed about. Bnt an imaginative child will he content 
with much less real resemblance than this. It will bring in a 
larger subjective element, and make a dog do duty for a horse, or 
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■ soldier for a sliephord, till at last the objective resemblance 
almost disappears, and a bit of wood may be dragged about, re- 
preseDticg a ship on the sea, or a coach on thti road. Here the 
likeness of the bit of wood to a ship or a coach is very slight 
indeed ; but it is a thing, and can be moved about in an appro- 
priate raanuer, and placed in a suitable position with respect to 
other objects. Unlike as the toy may be to what it represents 
in the child's mind, it still answers a purpose, and is an evident 
assistance to the child in enabling it to arrange and develop its 
ideas, by working the objects and actions and stories it is ac- 
quainted with into a series of dramatic pictures. Of how much 
nee the material object is in selling the mind to work, may be 
Q by taking it away and leaving the child with nothing to play 
rith. 
At an early age, children learn more from play than from teach- 
Kng ; and the use of toys is very great in developing their minds 
Bl)y giving them the means of, as it were, taking a scene or on 
Brent to pieces, and putting its parts togL-tbcr in new combina- 
s, a process which immensely increases the defiuiteuess of 
cbiltlrcn's ideas and their power of analysis. It is because 
Ese of toys is principally in developing the subjective side of 
K&e mind, that the elaborate figures and models of which the toy- 
ihops bavo been full of late years are of so little use. They are 
' oarefuUy worked out into the nicest details ; but they are models 
or pictures, not playthings, and cbildi-ea, who know quite well 
what it is they want, tire of tht-m in a few hours, unless, indued, 
tbey can break them up and make real toys of the bits. What 
r-a child wants is not one picture, but the means of making & 
L thousand. Objective knowledge, such as is to be gained from 
the elaborate doll's houses and grocer's shops with their appur- 
tenances, may be got in plenty elsewhere by mere observation ; 
but toys, to be of value in early education, should be separate, so 
as to allow of their being arranged in any variety of combL.at!'^n, 
and not too servile and detailed copies of objects, so that they 
may not be mere pictures, but symbols, which a child con make 
to stand for many objects with the aid of its imagination. 

In later years, and among highly educated people, the mental 
process which goes on in a child playing with wooden soldiers 
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and horses, thongli it never dhnppenrs, must be songlit for in 
the midst of more complex pheiiomeuft. Perhaps uotliiug in 
after life more closely resembles the effect of a doll upon a child, 
than the effect of the illustrationB of a tale upon a grown-up 
reader. Here the objective reBcmblance is very indefinite : two 
artiata would make pictures of the same scene that were very 
unlike one another, the very poraons and places depicted are 
imaginary, and yet what reality and definiteneas is given to the 
scene by a good picture. But in this ease the direct action of 
an image on the mind complicates itself with the deepest pro- 
blems of painting and sculpture. The comparison of the work- 
ings of the mind of Lhe nncivlHzed man, and of the civilized 
child, is much less difficult. 

Mr. Bacldiouse one day noticed in Tan Diemen's Land a native 
woman arranging several stones that were flat, oval, and about 
two inches "■ide, and marked in various directions with black 
and red lines. These he learned represented absent friends, and 
one larger than the rest stood for a fat native woman on Flinders 
Island, known by the name of Mother Brown.' Similar practices 
are found among far higher races than the ill-fated Tasmanisns. 
Among some North American tribes, a mother who has lost a 
child keeps its memory ever present to her by filling its cradle 
with black feathers and quilts, and carrying it about with her for 
a year or more. Vtliea she stops auj-where, she sets up the 
cradle and talks to it as she goes about her work, jnst as she 
would have done if the dead baby had been still alive within it.' 
Here we have no image ; but in Africa we find a riiJs doll,' re- 
presenting the chOd, kept aa a memorial. It is we!! Iinown that 
over a great part of Africa the practice prevails, that whenever 
twin children are bom, one or both of them are immediately 
killed. Among the "Wanyamwezi, one of the two is always killed; 
and, strange to say, " the universal custom amongst these tribes, 
is for the mother to wrap a gourd or calabash in skins, to place 
it to sleep with, and feed it like, the survivor."' Bastian saw 
Indian women in Peru, who had lost an infant, carrying about 



' Bftekhoiue, ' KMntive of t Tint to tlu Anatralian ColonUi ; ' l^oAot 
p. 104. 
* Osttia, ToL iL p. 13S. ' Barlon, 'Oeatnd Afrioa,' tdL iL j 
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pon their backs a wooden doll to represent it.' Among the Be- 
chuanaa, it is a custom for married women to carry a doll witli 

■ them till they have a child, when the doll is discarded. There 

B one of thea^ dolls in the London Missionary Muscnm, consist- 
ling eimpi; of a long calabash, like a bottle, wound round with 
■Btrings of beads. The Basuto women use clay dolls in the same 
[ iray, giving them the names of tutelary deities, and treating 

■ them as children.' Among the Ostyaks of Eastern Siberia, there 
is found a still more instructive case, in which we see the tran- 

I Bition from the image of the dead man to the actual idol. When 
1 dies, they set up a rade wooden image of Mm, which 
I' receives offerings and has honours paid to it, and the widow 
L embraces and caresses it. As a general rule, these images are 
I buried at the end of three years or so, but sometimes the image of 
l'»Bhaman'issct nppermanfntly. and remains as a saint forever.* 
The I'-rmcipal use of i::iagtfi to races in the louver stages of 
L«ivtUzaiion is that to which thi,-ir name of " the visible," fiSwAov, 
I idol, has come to be in great measure restricted in modem lan- 
t gi^gs- The idol answers to the savage in one province of 
I thought the same purpose that its analo<^e the doll does to 
I the child. It enables him to give a definite existence and a 
personahty to the vague id:)as of higher beings, which his mind 
I can hardly grasp without some material aid. How these ideas 
Lcame into the minds of even the to^'est savages, need not be 
(.idlscussed here ; it is suiGcient to know that, so far as we have 
wcnrate information, they seem to be present everywhere in 
' tt least a rudimentary state. 

It does not appear that idols accompany religions ideas down 
to the lowest levels of the human race, bat rather that they 
belong to a period of transition and growth. At least this seems 
^tbe ouly reasonable explanation of the fact, that in America, for 
i&stance, among the lowest races, the Fuegians and the Indiana 

ol. ii. p. 376. s Oualii, p. 251. 

u ■ Dative sorcerer or m«dictiie-iniiL HU tuioie ia corrapted fram 
inu, * BuJdliiit ascetic, ■ t«nii nhlch ia one of thu aincy tellaa of 
''BuddhUm in Horthero Asia, hsTing been natura]iie<i into tlie grovcUiiu fetiih-wonliip 
«f the Oatjaka and Tuoguiea. See ^elier, 'Indidche Sltltiea,' p. 66. 

< HriDJUi. 'Rciu um die Eide;' Berlin, 1S3S-1S, roL u. p. 677. 'Tojugw as 
Svtd,' ToL (iii. p. 41&. 
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of the southern forests, we hear little or nothing of idols. Amos^ 
the so-called Red Indians of the North, we sometinies find idols 
worshipped and sacrificed to, but not always, while in Mesioo 
and Peru the whole apparatas of idols, temples, priests, and 
sacrifices is found in a moat complex and elaborate form. It 
does not seem, indeed, that the growth of the use of images may 
be taken as any direct measure of the growth of religious ideas, 
which is complicated with a multitude of other things. Image- 
worship depends in considerable measure on the representation 
of ideal beings. In so far as this symbolical element is con- 
cerned, it seems that when man has got some way in developing 
the religions element in him, he begins to catch at the device of 
setting a puppet or a stone as the symbol and representative of 
the notions of a higher being which are floating in his mind. 
He sees in it, as a child does in a doll, a material form which 
his imagination can clothe with all the attributes of a being 
which he has never seen, but of whose existence and nature he 
judges by what he supposes to be its works. He can lodge it in 
the place of honour, cover it up in the most precious garments, 
propitiate it with offerings such as would be acceptable to him- 
self. The Christian missionary goes among the heathen to teach 
the doctrines of a higher religion, and to substitute for the cruder 
theology of the savage a belief in a God so far beyond human 
comprehension, that no definition of the Deity is possible to man 
bevond vague predications, aa of infinite power, duration, know- 
ledge, and goodness. It is not perhaps to be wondered at, that 
the missionary should Bee nothing in idol-worship but hideous 
folly and wickedness, and should look upon an idol as a special 
invention of the devil. He is strengthened, moreover, in such a 
view by the fact that by the operation of a certain law of the 
human mind (of which more will be said presently), the idol, 
which once served a definite and important purpose in the educa- . 
tion of the human race, has come to he confounded with the 
idea of which it was the symbol, and has thus become the parent 
of the grossest Buperstition and delusion. But the student who 
occupies himself in tracing the early stages of human civilization, 
can see in the rude image of the savage an important aid to early 
religious development, while it oftev happens that the missionary 
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Ib as unable to appreciate the use imd valae of an idol, as the 
grown-up maa is to renHze the use of a doll to a child. 

Man buiiig the Ll^-lieat hving creature that can be Been and 
imitated, it is naturn! that idols should mostly be imitationa, 
I more or less rude, of the human form. To show that the beings 
they reprtSifnt are •;r!.'atfr and more powerful than man, they 
1 «xe often huge in size, and aometimes, by a very natural expe- 
I dient, several hoads and pairs of arms and legs show that they 
have more wisdom, Btrecgth, and swiftuesa than man. The sun 
and moon, which in tho physical system of the savage are 
O Lun held to be living creatures of xnonstrous pon'cr, are repre- 
Beuted by images. The lower animals, too, are often raised to 
■ the honour of personating supernatural powers, a practice which 
need not surprise us, when we consider that the savage does not 
BOt the tower nuimals at so great a depth below him as the 
' civilized man does, but allows them the possession of language, 
ajid after his fashion, of souls, while we perhaps err in the oppo- 
site direction, by stretching the great gap which separates the 
lowest man from ihe highest animal, into an impassable gulf. 
Moreover, as animals have some powers which man only possesses 
in a leas degree, or not at all, these powers may be attributed to 
a deity by personating him under the forms of the animals which 
possess thora, or by giving to an image of human form parts of 
such animals ; thus the feet of a stag, the head of a lion, or the 
wings of a bird, may serve to express the swiftness or ferocity of 
a god, or to show that he can fly into the upper regions of the 
ir, or, like the goat's feet of Pan, they may be mere indications 
of his character and functions. 

It is not necessary that the figure of a deity should have the 
characteristics of the race who worship it ; the figure of another 
I race may seem fitter for the purpose. Mr. Catlin, for instance, 
I brought over with him a tent from the Crow Indians, which he 
L describes as having the Great or Good Spirit painted on one side 
L of it, and the Bad Spirit on the other. His drawing, unfortu- 
I Bstely, only shows clearly one figure, in the unmistakable uniform 
^ef a white soldier with a musket in the one band and a pipe in 
iie other,* and this may very likely be the figure of the Good 
1 C«tlin, vol i. p, it. 
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Spirit, for the pipe is a known Bymbol of peace.^ 
man stands also to the savage paiater for the portrait of the Evil 
Demon, especially in Africa, where we find the natives of 
Mozftinhique drawing their deril in the likeueas of a white man,* 
while Eomer, speaking of the people of the Guinea coast, saya 
that they say the de\Tl is white, and paint him with their 
whitest colours. The pictures of him are lent on hire for r 
week or so by the old woman who makes them, to people whom 
the dcTil visits at night. When he sees his image, he is so 
terrified that he never comes back.^ This impersonation need 
not, however, be intended by any means as an insnlt to 1^ 
wbite man. Aa Captain Burton says of his African name of 
Muzimgu Mhaya, "the wicked white man," it would have been 
but a sorry compliment to have called him a good white man. 
Much of the reverence of the savage is horn rather of fear than 
of love, and the white colonist has seldom failod to make out 
that title to the respect of the savage, which lies in the power, 
not nnaccompanied by the w-ill, to hurt him. 

The rudeness and shaptlessness of some of the blocks and 
Btonoa which serve as idols among many tribes, and those not 
always the lowest, is often surprising. There seems to be 
mostly, though not always, a limit to the shapclcssness of an 
idol which is to represent the human form ; this is the same 
which a child would unconsciously apply, namely, that its 
length, brtadth, and thickness must bear a proi>ortion not too 
far different from the proportions of the humiin body. A wooden 
brick or a cottou-reel, set up or lying down, will serve well 
enough for a child to represent a man or woman standing or 
lying, but a cube or a ball would not answer the purpose so well, 
and if put for a man, could hardly be su^jposcd even by the 
imagination of a child to repiYscnt more than position and 
movemeut, or relative size when compared with larger or Bmaller 
objects. Much the same test is apphed by the uncivilized man 

1 Sir Q. SimpMii, ' Hamtive ef a Jaaniej raand the World ' ; Loudon, 1847, TOl.i. 
p. 76. 

' Pnrohai, toI. t. p. 7Se. See Livin^-.pne, ' MiBBiomr!' Tnnek, etc., in Sonlb 
Africa ;■ London, 1S57, p. 465. Sea also Marco Polo, in Fiiikertoo, Tol. rii. p, 183. 

• L. P. Burner. ■ Kachr. ion dcrEilate Quinea's'; Copcnbufion, Leii>ii£, 1769,1^48. 
Bm Wkitz, vol. ii. p. SOS. 
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I & a particular class of myths or legenja, which come to be mudo 

1 thia wiae. We all have more or less of the power of seeing 

irms of men and animals in inanimate ohjccts, which somotimeB 

have in fact a considerable likeut'ea of outline to wliiit they 

snggest, but which, in some instances, have scarcely any other 

resemblance to the things into which fancy shapes them than 

a roagli similarity in the proportions of their longer and shorter 

t diameters. Myths which havo been applied to auch fancied 

f reBemhlances, or have grown ap out of them, may be collected 

[ from all parta of the world, and from races high and low in tlie 

[ scale of culture. 

Among the Riccaras, there was once a young Indian who was 
Lin love with a girl, but her parents refused their consent to the 
Kmarriage, so the youth went out into the prairie, lamenting his 
l&te, and the girl wandered out to the same place, and the faith- 
f fal dog followed his master. There they wandered with nothing 
f to live on but the wild grapea, and at last they were turned into 
I Btone, first their feet, and then gradually the upper part of their 
I bodies, till at last nothing was left unchanged but a bunch of 
grapea, which the girl holds in her hand to this day. And all 
r this story has grown out of the fancied likeness of three stones 
I to two human figures and a dog. There are many grapes grow- 
■-isg near, and the Kiccaras venerate these figures, leaving Httle 
1 ofiferings for them when they pass by.^ Bo the Seneca IniUans 
affirm that the rounded head-like pebbles on the shore of Lake 
Canaudaigua are the petrified skulls of the devoured tribe dis- 
gorged by the groat snake in its death-agony.' 

There was a Maori warrior named Hau, and his wife Wairaka 
deserted him. So he followed her, going from one river to the 
next, and at last he came to one where he looked out slyly from 
the comer of his eye to see if he could discover her. He 
breathed hard when he reached the place whore Wairaka was 
Bitting with her paramour. He said to her, "Wairaka, I am 
■ thirsty, fetch me some water." She got up and walked down to 
I the sea v.-ith a calabash in each hand. He made her go on until 
Jibe waves flowed over her shoulders, when he repeated a charm, 
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which conTcrtcd hei into a rock that still b 
he went joyfully on his way.' 

So the figure of the weeping Niobe tamed into a rock, might 
be seen on Mount Sipylus.' The groups of upright atones, set 
up by old inhubitauts in Africa and ludia, are now giants, men, 
flocks and herds clian^red into stone ; the avenues of monolitha 
at Eamak are petrified battalions ; the stone-circles on English 
downs have suggested other fanciful legends, as where for in- 
stance the story has shaped itself that such a ring was a party 
of girls who were turned into stone for dancing carols on a 
Sunday.' There is a tradition, probably stiU current in Pales- 
tine, of a city betirepn Petra and Hebron, whose inhabitants were 
turned into stone for their wicliedness. Seetzen, the traveller, 
visited the spot where the remains of the petrified inhabitants 
of the wicked city are still to be seen, and, just as in the 
American tale, he found their heads a number of stony concre- 
tions, lying scattered on the ground,* The imagiuittiou which 
could work on these rude objects could naturally discover in 
stone statues the result of such a transformation. Statues sculp- 
tured by a higher Peruvian race at Tiabuanaco, seemed to 
the ruder Indians petrified men,' and the clumsy stone busts 
on Asiatic stepiws are, to the rude Turanians who worship 
them, as it were fossilized deities.' Especially the Jewish and 
Moslem iconoclastic mind thinks ancient statues men trans- 
formed by enchantment or judgment, and here we have the 
source of the Arabian Nights' tale of the infidel city, 
found with its inhabitants turned to hfelike counterfeits in 
stone .^ 

The myths of footprints stamped into the rock by gods or 
mighty men are not the least curious of this class, not only £ 

■ W. B. Bakor, On Maori Poiinlar Poetiy, Tram. Eth. 800. ; London, 18(1, ^ * 
' Faiuaniufi, L 21. 

* Sse ForW-LeiUe, ' Borlj Eocea of Scotknd ; ' Bdinbaigh, 1SS3, Tol. L p. 191, 1 
William of M&lmeBbaij, ii. 174 ; see Liebrecfat in HciJelberger Jahrliiichsr, 1S6B, p 

' Keniick, ' Ewaj on PrimnTol Historj ; ' London, 1310, p. il. 
' Cieia do Leon, Travelg (tr, and ed. b; ALirkb^ini). Haklojt Si 
' Latham, 'Descriptive Gthnologji ; ' T0I. i. p. 3G0. 

onsaad and One Nights,' toL iii. p. 141. H. A. Wftlkar, 'Uuadooi^] 
London, 1861, p. IS. 
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&a power of imagination required to Bce footpriute in mere 
round or long cavities, but also from the unanimity with which 
Egyptians, Greeks, Brahinane, BuJdhiBts, Christiana, and 
Moslema have adopted them as relics, each from their own point 
I cf view. The typical case is the sacri^d footprint of Ceylon, 
I which is a cavity in the rock, 5 feet long by 2^ feet wide, at the 
f top of Adam's Peak, made into Bomething like a huge footstep 
r by mortar dlTisiaus for the toes. Brahmans, Buddhists, and 
f Moblems still climb the mountain to do reverence to it ; but to 
the Brahmiiu it is the foDtstep of Siva, to the Buddhist of the 
great fouuder of his religion, Gautama Buddha, and to the 
I Moslem it is the spot whore Adam stood when he was driven 
'■ from Paradise ; while the Gnostics have held it to be the foot- 
print of leu, and Christiana have been divided between the 
[ oonflictiug claims of St. Thomas and the Eunuob of Candace, 
' Queen of Ethiopia.' The followers of these different faiths have 
found holy footprints in many countries of the Old World, and 
I the Christians have carried the idea into various ports of Europe, 
, where saints have left their footmai'ks ; while, even in America, 
St. Thomas left his footsteps on the shores of Bahia, as a record 
I of his mjlhic journey.' 

For all we know, the whole mass of the Old World footprint- 
myths may have had but a single origin, and have travelled from 
i people to another. The story is found, too, in the Pacific 
Xslands, for in Samoa two hollow places, near six feet long, in a 
' rock, are shown as the footprints of Tiitii, where he stood when 
be pushed the heavens up iiom the earth.' But there are reasons 
which may make us hesitate to consider the whole Foljiiesian 
mythology aa independent of Asiatic influence. In North 
America, at the edge of the Great Pipestone Quarry, where the 
Great Spirit stood when the blood of the buffalos he was devour- 
ing ran down upon the stone and turned it red, there his footsteps 
are to be seen deeply marked in the rock, in the form of the 
track of a great bird ; * while Mexican eyes could diecem iu the 

' TennBHt, 'Ceylon;' voL iL p. 132. Scbcraec, Voj. of the Koru*, E, Tr. ; 
oodon. ISai. eto., rol. i p. 413. 

* Souther, ' Bistocy nf Bnuil ;' Landan, 1822,Tal.{.; Sap. |i, ix. 

* Ber. a. Turner. ' Niaetecn Yean in FaljaeEM ; ' Loadaii, lS(il, p. 846. 

* Catlin, *ol. IL p. le^i, etc 
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Bolid rock at Tlancpantla the mark of hand and foot luft by thai 
miglity Quetzalcoatl.^ 

There are tJiroe kinds of prints in the rock which may hara J 
served as a foundation for such tales as these. In man; 
of the world there are fossil footprints of bu-ds and beasts, many 
of huge size. The North American Indians also, whose attention 
Ib specially alive to the footprints of men and animals, very 
often carve them on rocks, aomeUmes with figures of the animals 
to which they belong. These footprints are sometimes eo 
nfltiirally done as to be mistaken for real ones. The rock of 
which Andersson heard in South Africa, " in which the tracks of 
all the different animals indigenous to the country are distinctly 
visible," ' is probably such a sculptured rock. Thirdly, there 
ore such mere shapeless holes as those to which most or all of 
the Old World myths seem to be attached. Now the difficulty 
in working out the problem of the origin of these myths is this, 
that if the prints are real fossil ones, or good sculptures, storiea 
of the beings that made them might grow up independently any- 
where ; bat one can hardly fancy men in many different pbices 
coming separately upon the quaint notion of mere hollows, six 
feet long, being monstrous footprints, unless the notion of mon- 
strous footprints being found elsewhere were already current. 
At the foot of the page are references to some passages relating 
to the subject,^ 

It has just been remarked that there is a certain process of 
the human mind through which, among men at a low level of 
education, the use of images leads to gross superstition and 
delusion. No one will deny that there is an evident connexion 
between an object, and an image or picture of it ; but we 
civilized men know well that this connexion is only subjective, 
that is, in the mind of the observer, while there is no objective 
coimexion between them. By an objective connexion, I mean 

' J. G. Miiller, ' AmarilianiKbe DrrelieioEen ; ' Basle, 1S6B, p. 678, see 272. 

■ C. J. Andareson, lake Sffaai, etc., p. 327. 

• Lyell, Second Visit to D. 8. ; London, 1850, toL iL p. 313. C. llmniltOT Smith, 
Nat. Hiat, o£ Hmnan Species ; Edinburgh, 1818, p. 39. Bohoolcraft, piirt iii. p. 7*. 
Bortos, ' Cantral Africa ; ' tdL i. p. 2S3. Sqnisr tmd Dniia, AncL Mod, of Mad. 
Valle;, toL l of Sluithiwiiian Coatr.; WuliiiigtOD, JStS, f. 293. BawliBKD, 
fieri>dotas ; book ii. 91. it. S2. 
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li a oonnexion as there is between the bucket in the well and 

tbe band that draws it np, — when the haml stops, the bucket 

bops too ; or between a man and his shadow, — when the man 

lOYes, the shadow moves too ; or between an electro-magne'' 

md the iron filings near it, — when the current passes through 

e coil, a change takes place in the condition of the iron filings. 

■hese are, of course, crude examples ; tut if more nicety is 

tecessarj, it might be said that the connexion is in some degree 

What a mathematician expresses in sajing that y is a. function 

pf X, when, if j; changes, y changes too. The connexion between 

a and his portrait is not objective, for what is done to the 

3 has no effect upon the portrait, and vice vered. 

To an educated European nowadays this sounds like a mere 

ruism, so self-evident that it is not necessary to make a fonual 

^statement of it ; but it may nevertheless be shown that this is 

oie of the cases in which the accumulated experience and the 

long eourae of education of the civilized races have brought 

KUiem not only to reverse the opinion of the savage, hut eom- 

tmonly to think that their own views are the only ones that could 

taturally arise in the mind of any rational human being. It 

■needs no very large acquaintance with the life and ways of 

■ thought of the savage, to prove that there is to be found all over 

|ihe world, especially among races at a low mental level, a view 

B to this matter which is very dilTfrent from that which a more 

idvanced education has impressed upon us. Man, in a low 

■itage of cultare, very commonly believes that between the object 

■ftsd the image of it there is a real connexion, which does not 

Kuise from a mere subjective process in the mind of the observer, 

ind that it is accordingly possible to communicate an impression 

D the original through the copy. We may follow this erroneous 

ilief up into periods of high civilization, its traces becoming 

hintei as education advances, and not only is this confusion of 

subjective and objective relations connected with many of the 

delusions of idolatry, but even so seemingly obscure a subject as 

magic and sorcery may be brought in great mtasure into clear 

daylight, by looking at it as evolved from this process of the 

It is related by an early observer of the natives of Australia, 
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that in oue of tlielr imitative dances they made use of a 
figure of a kaogaroo, and the ceremony was held to give them 
power over the real kangaroos in the bush.' In North America, 
when an Algoniiuin wizard wishes to kill a particular animal, 
he makes a grass or cloth image of it, and hangs it up in his 
wign-am. Then he repeats several times the incantation, " See 
how I shoot," and lets fly an arrow at the image. If he drives 
it in, it is a sign that the animal will be killed next day. Again, 
while an arrow touched by the magical medawin, and afterwards 
fired into the track of an animal, is believed to arrest his course, 
or otherwise affect him, till the hunter can come up, a similar 
virtue is believed to be exerted, if but the figure of the animal 
sought be drawn ou wood or bark, and aftervrards submitted to 
the influences of the magic medicine and incantation. In their 
picture-writiags, a man or beast is shown to be under magic 
influence by draiving a line from the 
mouth to the heart, as in the annexed 
figure, which represents a wolf under 
the charm of the magician, and corte- 
spouds to the incantation sung by 
the medicine -man, "Run, wolf, your 
body's mine."' "Writing in the last 
century, Charlevoix remarks that the 
Illinois and some other tribes make 
little marmoozets or puppets to represent those whose lives 
they wish to shorten, and pierce these images to the heart," 

We find thus among the Indians of North America one of 
the commonest arts of magic practised in Europe in ancient 
and mediieval times. The art of making an image and melting 
it away, drying it up, shooting at it, sticking pins or thorns 
into it, that some like injury may befall the person it is to 
represent, is too well known to need detailed description here,* 
and it is still to be found existing in various parts of the world. 

' ColUnii, ' Naw South Wslas ; ' London, 1783, toL L p. 589, 
' Schoolcraft, pu-t i. i)p. 872, 380-382, part ii p. 180. See ' Nami«Te o( John 
Tuner,' pui ii. 

• Cliarlevoii, vol vj. p. 88, See 'Wniti, 'Anthropoloeia,' toL Hi. p. 21*. 

• Jacob Grimm, ' Dsnlache Mylhologie,' Qottinsen, 3rd Edit.; 185*, p. 104B, eta. 
Bnud, 'f Dpulu- Autiquities,' Dolui'a Seriea ; LondoD, ISsS, toL iii. pp. 10, G2, 14], 
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Thns the PeraTJan soreercra are saiJ still to malie rag dolls and 
stick cactus- thorns into tbem, and to bide ihcm in secret holes 
in houses, or in the: wool of beds or cushioiijt, tliereby to cripple 
people, or turn thBiu sick or mad.^ In Borneo the familiar 
European practiuu still exists, of making a wax figure of the 
enemy to be bewitched, whose body ia to waste away as the 
image is gradually mtlLcd,- as in the story of Margery Jordane's 
wasen image of Henry VI, The old Roman law punished by 
the extreme penalty the slaj-ing of an absent person by moans of 
ft wax figure. The Hindoo arts are thus described by the Abb^ 
Dubois : — " They knead earth taken from the sixty-four most 
unclean places, with hair, clippings of lioir, bits of leather, etc., 
Bnd with this they make little figures, on the breasts of which 
they write the name of the enemy ; over these they pronounca 
magical words aud mantroms, and consecrate them by sacriiices. 
No sooner is this done, than the grahat, or planets, seize the 
bated person, and inflict on him a thousand ills. They some- 
times pierce these figures right through with an awl, or cripple 
tliem in diiferent ways, with the intention of killing or cripphng 
in reality the object of their vengeance."* Again, the Karens 
of Burmah model an imago of a person from the earth of his 
footprints, and stick it over with cotton seeds, intending thereby 
to strike the person represented with dumbness.* Here we 
have the making of the figure combined with the ancient 
practice iu Germany known as the " earth - o uttin g " (erdschnitt), 
cutting out the earth or turf where the man who is to be 
destroyed has stood, and hanging it in the chimney, that he 
may perish as Ma footprint dries aud shrivels.' 

In these cases the object in view is to hurt the original 
through the image, but it is also possible to make an image, 
transfer to it the evU spirit of the disease which has attacked 
the person it is to represent, and then send it out like a scape- 
goat into the wilderness. They conjure devils into puppets in 

1 SiTero uiil TscliuOi, p. ISl. ' St John, vol u. p. 260. 

* Dubois, 'Mteun, eta., ilva PeuplEB de I'lnda ;' Puis, 1S25, voL ii p. S3. 

* MiB. MftsoD, ' Civiliiing MounUin Men \ ' I^ndon, 1S62, p. 121. S«e Muos Ii 
Jonrn. Ab. Sm. BeDgnJ, i>art ii. 1665, p. 221. 

* Orimm, D. M., p. 10i7. WutUce, 'UeuUcbe ValkuUrglaubg;' Hunburg, tSSO, 
VP. 102, 120. 
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West Africa;' in Siam the doctor makes an image of ol^, 
Bends his patient's disease into it, and then takes it away to the 
woods and buries it;* while the Tnnguz cures his leg or his 
heart by wearing a carved model of the part affected about him." 

The transfer of life or the qualities of a living being to an 
image may be made by giving it a name, or by the performance 
of a ceremony over it. Thus, at the festival of the Darga Puja, 
the officiating Brahman touches the cheeks, eyes, breast, and 
forehead of each of the images that have been prepared, and 
says, " Let the soul of Durga long continue in happiness in this 
image." Till life is thus given to them, they may not be 
worshipped.* But the mere making of the image of a living 
creature is very commonly sufficient to set op at once its con- 
nexion with life, among races who have not thoroughly passed 
out of the state of mind to which these practices belong. 
Looking at the matter from a very different point of view, and 
yet with the same feeling of a necessary connexion between life 
and the image of the living ctcaturo, the Moslem holds that he 
who makes an image in this world will have it set before him 
on the day of judgment, and will be called upon to give it life, 
but he will fail to finish the work he has thus left half done, 
and will be sent to expiate his offence in hell. 

With such illustrations to show how widely spread and 
deeply rooted is the belief that there is a real connexion be- 
tween a being and its image, we can see how almost inevitable 
it is, that man at a low stage of education should come to 
confound the image with that which it was made to represent. 
The strong craving of the human mind for a material support 
to the religious sentimeut has produced idols and fetishes over 
most parts of the world, and at most periods in its history ; and 
while the more intelligent, even among many low tribes, have 
often clearly enough taken the images as mere symbols of 
BUperhuman beings, the vulgar have commonly believed that 
the idols themselves had life and supernatural powers. Mission- 



> Hntchinson, in Tr. Bth. Soc ; LoDdoa, ISSl, p. S3fl. 

■ BowTisg, 'Siam ;' Londoii, 1857, toI. i. p. 139. 

■ EiTenetein, ' The BiiBBiiina on the Amnr ; ' Lnndoo, 1881, p. 351. 
' Tii« Mjtiiologr of the Hiadm ; ' Loadon, 1832, p. 83. 
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1 taTP rcmai-kcd this differeuce in the Tiews of more and 
less intelligent members of the same tribe ; and it is emphati- 
cally true of a large part of Christendom, that the images and 
pictures, which, to the more instructed, serve merely as a. help 
to realise religious ideas and to suggoet devotional thoughts, 
arc looked upon by the uneducated and superstitious crowd as 
li.'inga ondowed not only tt-ith a sort of lifo, but with miraculou'. 
inHu^ncea.' 

The line between the cases in which the connexion between 
objtiit aud ugura is suppoaod to bo real, and thoae in which it is 
iaiown to be imagiuary, is often very diiBoult to draw. Thus 
idols and figures of saints are beaten and abused for no^ gri^n'Jny 
the prayers of their worshippers, which may be a mere expression 
of spite towards their originals, but then two rival gods may be 
laiockcd together when their oracles disagree, that the one which 
breaks first may be discarded, and here a material connexion 
must certainly be supposed to exist. To the most difScult class 
belong the symbolic sacrifices of models of men and animals in 
Italy and Greece, and the economical paper -offerings of Eastern 
Asia. The Chinese perform the rite of burning money and 
clothes for the use of the dead ; but the real things are too 
valuable to be wasted by a thrifty people, so paper figures do 
duty for them. Thus they set burning junks adrift as sacrifices 
to get a favourable wind, but they are only paper ones. Perhaps 
the neatest illustTation of this kind of ofi'erings, and of the state 
of mind in which the offerer makes them, is to be found in Hue 
and Gabet's atorj' of the Tibetan lamas, who sent horses flying 
from the mountain-top in a gale of wind, for the relief of worn- 
out pilgrims who could get no further on their way. The horses 
were bits of paper, with a horse printed on each, saddled, bridled, 
and galloping at full spced.^ 

Hanging and burning in elBgy is a proceeding which, in 
civilized countries at any rate, at last comes fairly out into pure 
Bymbolism. The idea that the burning of the straw and rag 

' Por disunseiOQ of inu^iroralitp or idolstij, vhen the imige ii coDsidsred to be 
Mtoallj aniioaled bya bumna eout or diiine spirit which hu taken np its alioda in it 
ac % bodf, use Tjlor, 'PrituitiTO Culture,' <:hap. xir. [Note to -trd Edition.] 

* Bacuidaabet, 'Toj. (buUTarlarie, elc.i' Fam, 1850, to], ii. p. 136. 
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body should act upon the body of the original, perhaps hatdly 
comes into the mind of any one who agaista at each a perform- 
ance. But it is not easy to dotormine how far this is the case 
with the. New Zoalimders, whose minds are fidl of confuBion 
between object and image, as wo may Bee by theii witchcraft, 
and who also hold strong views about their efligies, and tero- 
uioualy revenge an inault to thpm. One very curious practice . 
haa come out of their train of thought about this matter. They j 
were very fond of wearing round their necks little hideous figures 
of green jade, with their heads very much on one side, which 
ore callt:d tiki, and are often to bo seen in muBeums. It seems 
likely that tlioy are merely images of Tiki, creator of man and 
god of the dead. They are cai'ried as memorials of dead friends, 
and are sometimes tnkcu off and wept and sung over by a circle 
of natives ; but a tiki commonly bflongs, not to the memory of 
a single individual, but of a succession of deceased persons who 
have worn it in their time, so that it cannot be considered as 
having in it much of the nature of a portrait,' Some New 
Zealauderfl, however, who were lately in London, were asked 
why these tikis usually, if not always, have hut three fingers on 
their hands, and they replied that if an image is made of a man, 
and any one should insult it, the affront would have to be re- 
venged, and to avoid such a contingency the tihia were made 
with only three fingers, so that, not being any one's image, no 
one was bound to notice what happened to them. 

In medicine, the notion of the real connexion between object 
and image has manifested itself widely in both ancient and 
modem times. Pliny speaks of the lolly of the magicians in 
using the catanance (KaravayxTj, compulsion) for love-potions, 
because it shrinks in drying into the shape of the elawa of a 
dead kite (and so, of course, holds the paUent fast) ; but it doea 
not strike him that the virtues of the lithospermum or " stone- 
seed" in curing calculus were no doubt deduced in just the 
game way.- In more modern times, such notions as these were 
elaborated into the old medical theory known as the " Doctrine 

' Hile, in V. S. Ejploring Kip.; PhiladBlphia, toI. tL, ]S4a, p. 23. W. Tale. 
■AuouDtof NewZealHDd :' London, I63S, p. lEl; R. Tajlor, ' Kew Zealnnd itnd it* 
J pl ^ iiii-iiij,' iud til., LuDdoii, I&IO, chap. n. ' flin. xxnii. 8G, 7^ 
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af Signatures," wbicb supposed that plants and minerals indi- 
cated by their external characters the diseases for which natnre 
had intended them as remedies. Thus the Euphrasia or eye- 
hright was, and is, supposed to be good for the eyes, on the 
strength of a black papil-like spot in its corolla, the yellow 
turmeric was thought good for jaundice, and the blood-stono is 
probably used to this day for stopping blood. ^ By virtue of a 
similar association of ideas, the ginseng, which is still largely 
nsed in China, was also employed by the Indians of North 
America, and in both countries its virtues were deduced from 
the shape of the root, which is supposed to resemble the human 
body. Its Iroquois name, abesoiUchenza, means " a child," 
while in China it is called jiH-aen^, that is to say, " resemblance 
of man."* 

Sach cases as these bring clearly into view the belief in a real 
and material connexion existing between an object and its image. 
By virtue of their resemblance, the two are associated in thought, 
uid being thus brought into connexion in the mind, it comes to 
be believed that they are also in connexion in the oatside world. 
Now the association of an object with its name is made in a very 
different way, but it nevertheless produces a series of very simi- 
lar results. Except in imitative words, the objective resem- 
blance between thing and word, if it ever existed, is not dis- 
cernible now. A word cannot be compared to an imago or ft 
picture, which, as everybody can see, is lilte what it stands for ; 
but it is enough that idea and word come togLihur by habit in the 
mind, to make men think that there is some real bond of con- 
nexion between the thing, and the name which belongs to it 
in their mother-tongue. Professor Lazarus, in his "Life of 
the Soul," tells a good stoiy of a German who went to the Faria 
Exhibition, and remarked to his companion what an extra- 
ordinary people the French were, "For bread, they say du 
fain.'" "Yes," said the other, "and we say bread." "To 
I be nre," replied the flist, " but it u bread, you. know."' 



' Full, ' Phunmcologia ;' London, 18U, p. 17. 

* CharlBToii, vol. tL p. 21. For ft ainiiUr CSM 
"Atiopa MsDiIntgora " (msndrake). 

* I«Urus, 'Lebeu iler Seele ;' Berlin, ISSS-?, vol. ii. p. 77. 
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Afl, then, men confuse the word 
Bame way as they confuse the image with that which it repre- 
sents, there springs up a set of practices and heliefa concerning 
names, much like those relating to images. Thus it is thought 
that the utterance of a word ten miles off has a direct effect on 
the object which that word stands for. A man may be cursed 
or bewitched through his name, as well as through his image. 
You may lay a smock-frock on the door-sill, and pronounce 
over it the name of the man yon have a spite against, and then 
when you beat that smock, your enemy will feel every blow as 
well as if he were inside it in the flesh,' Thus, too, when the 
root of the dead-nettle was plucked to l>e worn as a charm 
against intermittent feTers, it was necessary to aay for what 
purpose, and for whom, and for whose son it was pulled up, 
and other magical plants required also a mention of the 
patient's name to make them work." 

How the name is held to be part of the very being of the man 
who bears it, ao that by it hia peraonality may be carried away, 
and, so to speak, grafted elsewhere, appears in the way in which 
the sorcerer nsea it as a means of putting the life of his victim 
into the image upon which he practises. Thus King James in 
his ' Dfflmonology," says that " the devil teacheth how to make 
pictures of wax or clay, that by roasting thereof, the persons 
that they bear the name of may he continually melted or dried 
away by continual sickness."^ A mediieval sermon speaks of 
baptizing a "was" to bewitch with; and in the eleventh 
century, certain Jews, it was beheved, made a waxen image of 
Bishop Eberhard, set about with tapers, bribed a clerk to bap- 
tize it, and set fire to it on that sabbath, the which image 
burning away at the middle, the bishop fell grievously sick and 
died.* 

A similar train of thought shows itaelf in the belief, that the 
utterance of the name of a deity gives to man a means of direct 
communication with the being who owna it, or even places in 
bis hands the supernatural power of that being, to be used at 

' Kubn, 'DiflHerabkunftdosFeuen and desGotlertranka/ Berlin, 18B9. p. 227. 
Wnttko. pp. 18, fi7. ' Plin., mil Ifl, 24 ; iiiiL 

* Brand, tdL iii p. 10. ' Grimm, D, M., p IQit 
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his will. The Moslems hold that the "great name" of God 
(not Allah, which ia a mere epithet), is known only to prophets 
and apostiea, who, by pronouncing it, can transport themselves 
from place to place at will, can kill the living, raise the dead, 
and do any other miracle.^ 

The concealment of the name of the tutelary deity of Rome, 
for divulging which Valerius Soranus is said to have paid the 
penalty of death, is a case in point. As to the reason of its 
being kept a secret, Pliny eaya that Verrius Flaccua quotes 
authors whom he thinks trustworthy, to the efifect that when the 
Romans laid siege to a town, the first step was for the priests to 
summon the god under whose guardianship the place was, and 
to offer him the same or a greater place or worship among the 
Bomans. This pructice, Pliny adds, still remains in the ponti- 
fical discipline, and it is certainly for this reason that it has been 
kept secret under the protection of what god Kome itself has 
been, lest its enemies should use a like proceeding.^ 

Moreover, as man puts himself into communication with 
spirits through their names, so they Imow him through his 
name. In Borneo, they will change the name of a sickly child 
to deceive the evil spirits that have been tormenting it.' In 
South America, among the Abiponos and Lenguas, when a man 
died, liis fjiraily and neighbours would change their own names* 
to cheat Death when he should come to look for them. As 
examples of beUefs connected with personal names among more 
civilized ritces, may be mentioned the custom in Tonquin of 
giving young children horrid names to frighten the demons 
from thum,° the Jewish superstition that a man's destiny may ba 
chan^iil by changing his name, and the Abyssinian concealment 
■of the child's real name, lest the Budas should bewitch him 
through it.0 

It is perhaps a faUing off &om these extreme instances of the 

I > lam, Uud. Eg., toL I p. 831. 

I ■ PliD., xxviii. 4. Flut.,Q.E. Macrob., Sat., iU. 9. See Eijle, ut. ■•SorBBm." 
■ 'St. Johu. 'airneo,' vol. I. [: I'Jj. 

' ' Doliriiliu-ror, ' The Aljinonea,' B. Tr. ; London. 1822, vol. ii. p. 373. Soutliej, 
' Hutorr of Ui^l ; ' London, 1SI9, vol. iii. )>■ i*i- 

* Rioliunl, 'Tnniguin,' iu Pml.crton, fdI. ix. |i. TAt, 

* ElMiuiiC(i|[er, |«i'tL p. 1S9. Piriijiiii, 'Alijamniu,' voL ii. p. l'.\S, 
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intimacy with which name and object have grown together in the 
savage mind, to cite the practice of exchanging names, which was 
found in the AVest Indies at the time of Columbus,' and in the 
South Seas by Captain Cook, who was called Oree, while hia 
friend Oree went by the name of Cookee.' Bat Cadwallader 
CoIden'B account of his new name is admirable evidence of what 
there is in a name in the mind of the savage. " The first Time 
I was among the Mohmcks, I had this Compliment from one of 
their old Sackcms, which he did, by giving me hie own Name, 
Cayenderongue. He had been a notable Warrior ; and he told 
me, that now I had a Right to assume to myself all the Acta of 
Valour ho had performed, and that now my Name would echo 
from Hill to Hill over all the Five X'ltions," When Colden 
went back into the same part ton or twelve years later, he found 
that he was still kno^ii by the name he had thus received, and 
that the old chief had taken another.^ 

Taking a still Wilder stretch, thj power of association grasps 
not only the spoken word, but its written rc]irc3ontative. It has 
been seen how the Hindoo sorcerers wrote the name of their 
victim on the breast of the image made to personate him. A 
Chinese physician, if he has not got the drug he requires for 
his patient, will write the prescription on a piece of paper, 
and let the sick man swallow its aahes, or an infusion of the 
writing, in water.* This practicL- is no doubt very old, and 
may even descend from tho time when the picture -element in 
Chinese writing, now almost effaced, was still clearly distin- 
guishable, so that the patient would at least have the satisfac- 
tion of eating a picture, not a mere written word. Whether the 
Moslems got the idea from them or not, I do not know, but 
among them a verse of tho Koran washed off into water and 
drunk, or even water from a cup in which it is engraved, is 

■ 'Letleraof Colunbns' {RHklajt 800.); LoDdon, 1847, p. 217. Boctiefart, 'Dm 
AnUUes ;■ KotterdBin, I1I68, p, 458. 

' Cook, Firrt Voj. H., wL ii. p. £51. Secoml ^'oyage ; London, 2nd edit, 
1777. Tol. i. p. 167. See Domont d'Dmlle, 'Vuj ■le I'Aetmlahe,' »oL i. p. 189 
(Anetralin). 

• CoMeo, ■ His*, of the Five InJiaa Nationa of Canada ; ' London, 1747, put L 
(.10. 

* Dkvii, ToL iL p. SIS, 
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ifficacious remedy.^ Here the eonnexion between the two 
enda of the chain is very remote indeed. The arhitrarj' cha- 
racters, which represent the sound of the word, which represents 
the idea. Lave to do duty for the idea itself. The example is a 
striking one, and will serve to measure the strength of the 
tendency of the uneducated mind to give an outward material 
realiiy to its own inward processes. 

This confusion of ohjective with subjective connexion, which 
shows itself so uniform in principle, though so various in details, 
in the practices upon images and names done nith a view of 
acting through them on their originals or their owners, may be 
appUed to explain one branch after another of the arts of the 
sorcerer and diviner, till it almost seems as though we were 
<;oming near the end of his list, and might set down practices 
not based on this mental process as exceptions to a general rule. 

Vfhen a lock of hair is cut off as a memorial, the subjective 
connexion between it and its former owner, is not severed. In 
the mind of the &iend who treasures it up, it recalls thoughts 
of his presence, it is still something belonging to him. We 
know, however, that the objective connexion was cat by the 
scissors, and that what is done to that hair afterwards, is not 
felt by the head on which it grew. But this is exactly what the 
savage has not come to know. He feels that the subjective bond 
is unbrokeu in his own mind, and he believes that the objective 
bond, which his mind never gets clearly separate from it, is 
unbroken too. Therefore, in the remotest parts of the world, 
the sorcerer gets clippings of the hair of his enemy, parings of 
his nails, leavings of his food, and practises upon them, that 
their former possessor may fall sick and die. This is why 
South Sea Island chiefs had servants always following them 
with spittoons, that the spittle might be buried in some secret 
place, where no sorcerer could find it, and why even brothers 
and sisters had their food in separate baskets. In the island of 
Tanna, in the New Hebrides, there was a colony of disease- 
makers who lived by their art. Tliey collected any nahak or 
rubbish that had belonged to any one, such as the skin of a 

> lane, Hod. Eg., voL L p. S47-8. Pitberick, Egypt, eU. ; Edinlnirgb, 1801, 
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banana he had eaten, wrapped it in a leaf like a cigar, and hnmt 
it slowly at one end. As it burnt, the owner got worse and 
worBe, and if it was burnt to the end, he died. When a man 
fell ill, he knew that some sorcerer was burning hie rubbish, and 
shell -trumpets, which could be heard for miles, were blown to 
signal to the sorcerers to stop, and wait for the presents which 
would be sent next morning. Night after night, Mr. Tamer 
used to bear the melancholy too-tooing of the shells, entreating 
the wizards to stop plaguing their victims. And when a disease- 
maker fell sick himself, he believed that some one was burning 
his rubbish, and had his shells too blown for mercy.' It is not 
needful to give another description after tliis, the process is so 
perfectly tile same in principle wherever it is found, all over 
PoljTiesia,' in Africa,' in India,* in North and South America,' 
in Australia.' Superstition a of this kind as to hair and naila 
belong to Zoroaatrian, Jewish, and Moslem lore. They are alive 
to this day in Europe, where, for instance, the German who 
walks over naUs hurts their former owner, and the Itahan does 
not like to trust a lock of his hair in the hands of any one, lest 
he fihonld be bewitched or enamoured against his will,' 

One of the best accounts we have of the art of procuring 
death by sorcery, is given in Sir James Emerson Tennent'a 
work on Ceylon. It is not that there is much that is peculiar 
in the processes it describes, but just the contrary ; its import- 
ance lies in its presenting, among a somewhat isolated race, 
a system of sorcery, which is quite a little mnsemn of the arts 
practised among the most dissimilar tribes in the remotest 
regions of the world. The account is as follows : — " The vidahn 
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i to the magtetrnto that a general belief esisted among the 
~ ) [of Ceylon] in the fatal effects of a ceremony, performed 
'lri& &e Bknll of a cliild, with tho design of producing the death 
of an individoal against whom the incantation is directed. The 
sknll of a male child, and particularly of a firat-bom, is preferred, 
and the effects are regarded as more certain if it be killed 
expresaly for the cieeasion; but for ordinary' pui-posea, the head 
of one who had died a natm-al death is presumed to be sufKeient. 
The form of the ceremony is to draw certain figures and caba- 
listic signs npon the skull, after it Jias been scraped and denuded 
of the flesh ; adding the name of the individual upon whom the 
charm is to take effect. A paste is then prepared, composed of 
sand from the footprints of the intended victim, and a portion of 
his hair moistened with his saliva, and this, being spread upon 
a leaden plate, is taken, together with the skull, to the graveyard 
of the village, where for forty nights the evil spirits are invoked 
to destroy the person so denounced. The universal belief of the 
natives is, that as the ceremony proceeds, and the paste dries up 
on the leaden plate, tho sufferer will waste away and decline, and 
that death, as an inevitable consequence, must follow."' Here 
we have at once the name, the earth-cutting, the hair and saliva, 
the cursing, and the drying up. The use of the skull lioa in its 
association with death, and we shall presently find it used in the 
same way in a very different place. 

Even the spirits of the dead may ho acted on through the 
remains of their bodies. Tliough tho savage commonly holds 
that after death tho soul goes its own way, for tho moat part 
independently of the body to which it once belonged, yet in his 
mind the soul and the body of his enemy or his friend are in- 
separably associated, and thus he comes to hold, in his inconsis- 
tent way, that a bond of connexion must after all survive be- 
tween them. Tlierefore, the African fastens the jaw of his slain 
enemy to a tabor ot a horn, and his skull to tho big drum, that 
every cmsh and blast may send a thrill of agony throngh the 
glio«t of their dead owner.* 

The connexion between a cut lock of hair and its former owner 

nent, 'Coylon," toI. ii. p. B4B. 
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is, in the mi!i<l at least, much cloBer than is necfsaary for theBO J 
purposes. As has been seen, the remams of a person's food are j 
sufficient to btmiteli him by. In a witchcralt case in the sev 
teenth century, the supposed sorceress confessed that " there was ' 
a glove of the said Lord Henry buried in the ground, and aa 
that glove did rot and waste, so did the liver of the said lord rot 
and waste."' Indeed, any association of ideas in a man's mind, 
tho vaguest similarity of form or position, even a mere coinci- 
dence in time, is sufficient to enable the magician to work from 
association in his o\mi mind, to association in the material 
world. Nor is there any essential difference in the process, 
whether his art is that of the diviner or of the sorcerer, that is, 
whether his object is merely to foretell something that will happen 
to a person, or actually to make that something happen ; or 
if he is ouly concerned with the searching out of the hidden 
past, the process remains much the same, the intention only is 
different. 

Out of the endless store of examples, I ^-ill do no more than 
take a few tj^pical cases. They hang up charms in the Pacific 
Islands to keep thieves and trespassers out of plantations ; a 
few cocoa-nut leaves, plaited into the form of a shark, will cause 
the thief who disregards it to bo eaten by a real one ; two sticks, 
set one across the other, will send a pain right across his body, 
and the very sight of these tabus will send thieves and trespassers 
off in terror.' In Kamchatka, when something had been stolen, 
and the thief could not be discovered, they would throw nerves 
or sinews into the fire, that as they shrank and WTiggled with 
the heat, the hke might happen to the body of the thief.' In 
New Zealand, when a male child had been baptized in the native 
manner, and had received its name, they thrust small pebbles, 
the size of a large pin's head, doH n its throat, to make its heart 
callous, hard, and incajiable of piLy.* Round the neck of a 
Basuto child in South Africa, one may see hanging a kite's foot 
to give sniftnesB, a lion's claw for security, or an iron ring to 

■ Brlnd, toL iii. p. 29, ° Turner, p. 2P4. 

■ Kracheninnikow, Descr. du Kamt<:hatka ; Paria, 1768, p. 22. KleiTim, C. 9., 
lol, ii. p. 2fl7. 

• Y.il.1, p. 83. 
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give » power of iron resistance' The Red Indian hnater wears 
ornaments of the claws of the grizzly bear, that ho may be 
endowed with its courage and ferocity,^ a simpler charm than 
that wjiereby the magicians made men invincible in Pliny'B time, 
in which the head and tail of a dragon, marrow of a lion oitd 
hair from bis forehead, foam of a victorious racehorse, and claws 
of a dog, were bound together in a piece of deerskin, with 
alternate sinews of a deer and a gazelle,^ .The Tyrolese hunter 
Btill wears tufts of eagle's down in his hat, to gain the eagle's 
keen sight and courage,* Many of the food prejudices of savage 
races depend on the btHcf which belongs to this chss of super- 
stitions, that the qualities of the eaten pn^s into the eater. 
Thus, among the Dayaks, young men sometimea abstain from 
the flesh of deer, lest it should make them timid, and before a 
pig-hunt they avoid oil, lest the game should slip through their 
fmgers,^ and in the same way the flesh of slow-going and 
cowardly animals is not to be eaten by the warriors of South 
America ; but they love the meat of tigers, stags, and boars, for 
courage and speed." An English merchant in Shanghai, at the 
time of the Taeping attack, mot his Chinese servant carrying 
home a heart, and asked him what he had got there. He said 
it was the heart of a rebel, and that he was going to take it 
liome and eat it to make him brave. The verj- same thing ia 
recorded in Asbanti, where the chiefs ate the heart of Sir Charles 
M'Carthy, to obtain his courage.^ 

When a Maori war-party is to start, the priests set up sticks in 
the ground to represent the warriors, and he whose stick is blown 
down is to fall in the battle.* In the Fiji Islands, the diriner 
will shake a bunch of dry cocoa-nuts to see whether a sick child 
will die ; if all fall off, it will recover ; if any remain on, it will 
die. He will spin a cocoa-nut, and decide a question according 
to where the eye of the nut looks towards when at rest again, 
or he will sit on the ground and take omens from his legs ; if 
the right leg trembles first, it is good ; if the left, it is evil ; or 



> Otnlii, p. 271. 

• PHd., ndx. 20. 

• St. John. rol. L p. 170. 
» J. li, Wilson, p. 108, 



• ScbDoIcrati, p&rt iii, p. SB. 

• Wuttke, p. 188. 

• DotriiliofTer, rol, i. p, 253. Eocbcfort, p. 410. 

• Poiaak, »ol. L p. 270. 
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he will decide by whether a leaf tastea sweet or bitter, 
whether he bites it clean through at once, or whether drops of j 
water will run tlowii bis arm to tbo wrist, and f;:ve a good J 
answer, or fall off by tho way and give a bud one.^ In British 1 
Gniana, when young children are betrothed, trees are planted * 
by the respective parties in witness of the contract, and if either 
tree should happen to wither, the child it belongs to is sure to 
die.' A ehglitly different idea fippears north of the Isthmua, 
in the Centi-ol American tale, where the two brothers, starting 
on their dangerous journey to the land of Xibalba, where their 
father had perished, plant each a cane in the middle of their 
grandmother's house, that she may know by its flourishing or 
withering whether they are alive or dead,* Aud again, to take 
stories from the Old World, when Devasmita would not let 
Guhaaena leave her to go with his merchandise to the land of 
Cathay, Siva appeared to them in a dream, and gave to each a 
red lotus that would fade if the other were unfaithful ;* and so, 
in the German tale, when the two daughters of Queen Wilo- ( 
witte were turned into flowers, the two princes who were their j 
lovers had each a sprig of his mistress's flower, that was to stay i 
frenh while their love was true.' 

On this principle of association, it is easy to understand how, 
in the Old "World, the names of the heavenly bodies, aud their i 
position at the time of a man's birth, should ha^e to do with 
his character and fate ; while, in the astrology of the Aztecs, 
the astronomical signs have a similar connexion with the parts ' 
of the human body, so that the sign of the Skull hr.;; to do with 
the head, and the sign of the Flint with the teeth. ^ Wliy flsh 
may be caught in most plenty when the Sun is in the sign of ' 
Pisces, is as clear as the reason why trees are to be f.-lWd, or 
vegetables gathered, or manure used, while the moon is on the 



I Williaina, ' Fiji," p. 223. 

* Rev, J. H. UeraiLU, 'lliasioDary Lolionrs in I 
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» Brsaieur, 'Popol Vnb : ' Paria, 1831, p. 141. 

* Sonrndevii Bhntti, ToL i. p. 139. 

* J. and W. Qrimm, 'Kinder und HaiiBiitarchen ; ' Qattingen, 1857-fl, toLL 

p. 127, vol. iii. pp. 145, 323. See tilsa Ibu,tiiui, toI. iii. p. 1S3 (Pcpuaiu) ; Damaal I 
dTrville, toI. y, p. 444 (Naw Zealand). 

* Eingiboroiigh, Vaiican MS., tuI. ii. pi. 76 ; Tola. t. uid ri. BxpL 
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wane, for these things have to fall, or be consumed, or rot ; 
while, on the other hand, grafts are to be set while the moon is 
waxing,' and it is only lucky to begin an UEilertakiug when the 
moon is on the increase, as has been held even in modem times. 
It is as clear why the Chinese doctor should administer tne 
hoads, middles, and roots of plants, as medicine for the beads, 
bodies, and legs of his patients re sp;ic lively, and why passages 
in books looked at while some thought is in the reader's mind, 
should bo taken as omens, from "U'estem Europe to Eastern 
Asia, in old times and new. When it is borne in mind that 
the Tahitians ascribe their internal pains to demons who ore 
inside thom, tying their intestines in knots, it becomes easy to 
understand why the Laplanders, under certain circumstaiiei.'s, 
object to knots being tied in clothes, and how it comes to pass 
that in Germany witches are still believed to tie magic knots, 
which bring about a corresponding knotting inside their victims' 
bodies. And so on &om one phase to another of witchcraft and 
superstition. 

It would be quite intelligible on this principle, that the sor- 
cerer should think it possible to impress his own mind upon the 
outer world, even without any external link of communication. 
The mere presence of the thonght in his mind might be enough 
to cause, as it were by reflection, a corresponding reality. Ho 
is usniiUy found, however, working his will by some material 
means, or at least by an utterance of it into the world. This 
seems to be the caae with the rainmaker, or weather-changer, 
wherever he is met with, that is to say, among most races of 
man below the highest culture. Soinetimes he works by clear 
association of ideas, as the Samoan rainmakers with their 
sacred stone, which they wet when they want rain, and put to 
the fii-e to dry when they want to dry the weather,' or the 
Lapland wizards, with the winds they used to sell to oar sea-, 
captains in a knotted cord, to be let out by untying it knot by . 
knot. In the notable practice of killing an enemy by prophesy- ) 
ing that he will die, or by ottering a wish that he may, the ( 
outward act of speech eonios boiwcen the thought and the reality, ' 
but perhaps a mere unspoken wish may be held sufficient. This 
' PUn-jix. 35; XTiii. 7S ; xvii 21. » lnrBW, p. ^47, wid sea p. 123. 
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Mnd of bemtcTiing is found over almost as wide a range as tliB . 
prncticea of the rainmaker, and extends lite them into the upper 
regions of our race. 

" There dwalt a wana in MoSat toui^ 
Tliat B.-ikl ttio minister wad dee sune ; 
The minister dee'd ; ami the (ouk o" the toon, 
The; brant the wearer wi' the wudd o' Lis luma, 
And ca'd it wcel-wored on thu wnrlook looa." ' 

As has been bo often said, these two arts are encouraged by. l 
the unfailing teat of success, if they have but time enough, and I 
the latter justifies itself by killing the patient through his own I 
imagination. When be hoars that he has been "wished," he 
goes home and takes to hia bed at once. It is impossible to ] 
realize the state of mind into which the continual terror of witch- 
craft brings the savage. It is held by many tribes to be the < 
necessarj- cause of death. Over great part of Africa, in South 
America and Polynesia, when a man dies, the qoestion is at once, 
" who killed him ? " and the soothsayer is resorted to to find the 
murderer, that the dead man may be avenged. The Abiponea 
held that there was no such thing bb natural death, and that if it 
were not for the magicians and the Spaniards, no man would die 
unless he were killed. The notion that, after all, a man might 
perhaps die of himself, comes out curiously in the address of an 
old Australian to the corpse at a funeral, " If thou comest to the 
other black fellows and they ask thee who killed thee, answer, 
' No one, but I died.' '" 

There are of course , branches of the savage wizard's art that 
are not connected with the mental process to which so many of 
his practices may be referred. He is often a doctor with some 
skill in surgery and medicine, and an expert juggler ; and often, 
though knavery is not the basis of his profession, a cunning 
knave. One of the most notable superstitions of the human 
race, high and low, is the belief in the Evil Eye. Knowing, 
as we all do, the strange power which one mind has of worldng 
upon another through the eye, a power which is not the leHS 
certain for being whoUy unexplained, it seems not unreasonable 
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to suppose that the helief iii the mysterioua influences of the 
Evil Eye flows from the knowledge of what the eye can do as an 
instrnment of the will, while experience has not yet set such 
limits as we recognize to the range of its action. The horror 
which savages so often have of being looked full in the face, is 
quite consistent with this feeling. You may look at him or his, 
bnt you must not stare, and above all, you must not look him 
full in the face, that is to say, you must not do just what the 
stronger mind does when it uses the eye as an instrument to 
force its will npon the weaker. 

It is clear that the superstitions which have been cnrsorily 
described in this chapter, are no mere casual extravagances of 
the human mind. The way in which the magic arts have taken 
to themselves the verb to " do," as claiming to be " doing," pur 
ej:cellence, sometimes gives us an opportunity of testing their 
importance in the popular mind. As in Matlagascar sorcerers 
and diviners go by the name of mpiasa, and in British Columbia 
of ooshtiik-yu, both terras meaning "workers,"' so words in the 
lanyiages of our Aryan race show a like transition. In Sanskrit, 
magic has possessed itself of a whole family of words derived 
from h; to "do," krti/a, sorcery, krtvaii, enchanting, (literally, 
working,) kdrmana, enchantment (from L-arman, a deed, work), 
and so on, while Latin facere has produced in the Romance 
languages Italian fattura, enchantment, old French failure, 
Portuguese feitigo (whence fft'nh), and a dozen more, and 
Grimm holds that the most probable derivation of zauber, Ohl 
High German zoiipar, is from souwan, Gothic tdujan, to do, 
as modem German antimn means to bewitch, and other Uke 
etymologies arc to he found," The hehof and practices to which 
such words refer form a compact and organic whole, mostly 
developed from a state of mind in which subjective and objective 
connexions are not yet clearly separated. What then does this 
mass of evidence show from the ethnologist's point of view; 
what is thf position of sorcery ta the history of mankind ? 

When Dr. Martins, the Bavarian traveller, was lying one 

' GUu, ' Madaenscar ; ' voL i, p, T3. Sproat, ' Sccnei of Savage lila,' p. 169. 
■ Pictat, 'Ori^inc* ;' part ii. p. eil. Diei, WSrlerb. i, v. "fattUifl." Qiiamt, 
D. M. p. 93i, etc See tHcfeotmch, Tergl. Wortccb. L 12 1 iL tZO. 
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night ill his hnnimock in an Ln.Tiiin hut in South America, anci | 
all the inhabitants seemed to be asleep, each family in its own | 
place, his rcflosions were interrupted by a strange sight. " lo a 
dark comer there arose an old woman, naked, covered with dust 1 
and ashes, a miserable picture of hun;;er and wretchedness ; it I 
was the slave of my hosts, a captive taken from another tribe. 
She crept cautiously to the hearth and blew up the fire, brought 
out some herbs and bits of human hair, murmured something in 
an earnest tone, and grinned and gesticulated strangely towards 
the children of her masters. She scratched a skull, threw herbs 
and hair rolled into balls into the fire, and so on. For a long I 
whUe I could not conceive what all this meant, till at last 
springing from my hammock and coming close to her, I saw by 
her terror and the imploring gesture she made to me not to 
betray her, that she was practising magic arts to destroy the 
children of her enemies and oppressors." " This," he continues, 
" was not the first example of sorcery I had met with among the 
Indians. When I considered what delusions and darkness must 
have been working in the human mind before man could come 
to fear and invoke dark unknown powers for another's hurt, — 
when I considered that so complex a superstition was but the 
remnant of an originally pure worship of nature, and what b • 
chain of complications must have preceded such a degradation," j 
etc. otc.^ 

I cannot but think that Dr. Martius'a deduction is the abso- 
lute reverse of the truth. Looking at the practices of sorcerj' 
among the lower races as a whole, they have not the appearance 
of mutilated and misunderstood fragments of a higher system of 
belief and knowledge. Among savage tribes we find families of 
customs and superstitious in great part traceable to the same 
principle, the confusion of imagination and reality, of subjective 
and objective, of the mind and the outer world. Among the 
higher races wo find indeed many of the same customs, but they 
are scattered, practised by the vulgar with little notion of their 
meaning, looked down upon with contempt by the more in- 
structed, or explained as mystic symbolisms, and at last dropped 
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foaie by ona as the world grows wiser. There is a curioas 
handful of plain savage superatitions among the rulea to \\liich 

: Koiuan Flameu Dialis had to conform. He was not only 
prohibited from touching a dog, a she-goat, raw meat, beans, 
and ivy, but he might not even name them, he might not have 
a knot tied in his clothes, and the pcmigs of his nails and the 
clippings of his hair n-ere collected and buried under a locky 
tree.^ So little difft-reuce does the mere course of time make in 
snob things as these, that a modern missionary to a savage tribe 
may learn to understand them better than the Eomaus who 
practised them two thousand years ago. 

It is quite true that there are auomaHes among the supersti- 
tious practices of the lower races, proceedings of which tha 
meaning is not clear, signs of the breaking-do ivn or stiffening 
into formahsm of beliefs carried down by tradition to a distance 
from their source; and besides, the rites of an old religion, car- 
ried down through a new one, may mix with such practices as 
have been described here, while the adherents of one religion 
are apt to ascribe to magic the btliufs and woufk-i's of another, , 
KB the Christians held Odin, and tho Romans Closes, to have i 
been mighty enchanters of ancient times. But when vpe see the 
whole system of sorcery and divination comparatively compact 
and inteUigible among savage tribes, less compact and less 
inteUigible among the lower civilized races, and still less among 
onrselves, there seems reason to think that such imperfection 
and inconsistency as are to be found among this class of super- 
stitions in the lower levels of our race, are signs of a degenera- 
tion (so to speak) from a system of error that was more pdTffct 
and harmonious in a yet lower condition of mankind, when man 
had a less clear view of the difference between what was in him 
and what was out of him, than the lowest savages we have evei 
studied, — when his life was more Uke a long dream than even 
the life that the Puris are leading at this day, deep in the forests 
of South America. 

There is a remarkable peculiarity by which the sorcery of the 
eavago seems to repudiate the notion of its having come down 
Crom something higher, and to date itself from the childhood of 
> AaloiGellnii, > Koctea AUku, ' x. I.'i Plut., Q. &., dx et(i 
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Uie human race. There is oue musical iBBtrnment (if tha nai 
may be allowed to it) which we give OTer to young children, who-] 
indeed thoroughly appreciate and enjoy it, — the rattle. 



( When the dignity of manhood is to ho conferred on & Siamese n 
-' prince hy cutting his hair and giving him a new dreas, they I 
shake a rattlo before htm as he goes, to ahow that till the 
ceremony is performed, he is still a child. As if to keep us 
continually in mind of his place in history, the savage magician 
clings with wonderful pertinacity to the same instrument. It 
is a bnnch of hoofs tied together, a blown bladder with peas in 
it, or, more often than anything else, a, calabash mth stones a 
shells or bones inside. It is his groat instrument in curing the 
aick, the accompimiment of his medicine -songs, and the symbol i 
of his profession, among the Bed Indiana, among the South J 
American tribes, and in Africa. For the magician's work, 
holds its O'A'n against far higher instruments, the whistles and' I 
pipes of the .American, and even the comparatively high-class i 
JIutcs, harnionicons, and stringed instruments of the negro.* 
Next above the rattle in the scale of musical instruments is the 
dnmi, and it too has been to a great extent adopted by tho 
sorcerer, and, often painted with magic figures ; it is an impor- 
tant implement to him in Lapland, in Siberia, among some I 
Nortli American and some South American tribes.' The chng- ■ 
ng together of savage sorcory with these childish instruments, 
in full consistency with the theory that both belong to tho 
nfancy of mankind. With less truth to nature and history, the 
moil.riL spirit- rapper, though his bringing np the spirits of the 
dead by doing hocus-pocus under a table or in a dark room is so 
like tho proceedings of the African mganga or the Bed Indiau 

> Cktlin, vol. L p. Sa, 109. ScEioolcmft, put L p. SIO ; part ii. p. 179. Charke- i 
TOix, voL vi. p. 187. Burton, 'Csnli^ Afriua,' toL L p. 11 ; vol. ii. p. 295. FDrchu, I 
to), it. p. 1330, IGSO, etc. «tc DobiiiholTer, vol IL p. 72. Elemni, 0. Q., toL ii. ' 
p. 18i>, 171-2. SeeStrabo, it. 1, 22. 

' Bognard, 'lApIatid,' is Piuksrton, vol. i. p. 163, 180. Bavansteiii, p. B3. 
Molina, ' Hist, of Chile,' E Tr, ; I^ndon, 1309, tdI. ii. p. 100. Palknw, 'P«to- 
gonia,' Hereford, 1771, p. 117. Bra Bastiui, toL ii. p. 123. 
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' medicine -man, has cast off the proper accompauimeotB of bis 
trade, acd juggles frith fiddles and accordions. 

The question whether there is any historical connexion 
among the BiiperstitiouB practices of the lower races, is distinct 
from that of their developinent from the human miud. On the 
whole, the similarity that rune through the sorcerer's art in the 
most remote countries, not only in principle, hut so often in 
details, as for instance in the wide prevalence of the practice 
of bewitching hy locks of hair and rubbish which once belonged 
to the victim, often favours the view that these coincidences are 
not independent growths from the same principle, but practices 
which have spread from one geographical source. I have put 
together in another place (Chapter X.) some accounts of one of 
the most widely spread phenomena of sorcery, the pretended ex- 
traction of bits of wood, stone, hair, and such things, from the 
bodies of the sick, which is based upon the belief that disease ia 
caused by such objects having been conjured into them. The 
value of this belief to the ethnologist depends much on its boing 
difficult to explain it, and therefore also difficult to look upon it 
as having often arisen independently in the human mind. Bat 
from the inteUigible, and to a particular state of mind one might 
even say reasonable, behefs and practices which have been de- 
scribed in the present chapter, it seems hardly prudent to draw 
inferences ss to the descent and communication of the races 
among whom they are found, at least while the ethnological 
argument from behefs and customs is still in its infancy. 

To turn now to a different subject, the same state of mind 
which has had so large a share in the development of sorcery, 
has also manifested itself in a very remarkable series of obser- 
vances regarding spoken words, prohibiting the mention of the 
names of people, or even sometimes of animals and things. A 
man will not utter his own name ; husband and wife will not 
utter one another's names ; the son or daughter-in-law will not 
mention the name of the father or mother-in-law, and rice i-erad ; 
the names of chiefs may not be uttered, nor the names of certain 
other persons, nor of superhuman beings, nor of animals and 
things to which supernatural powers are ascribed. These various 
prohibitions are not found all together, but one tribe may hold 
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to several of them. A few details will sufGca to give an idea o 
tlie extent and variety of this series of superstitions. 

The intense aversion which savages have from uttering their' 
own names, has often been noticed by travellers. Thus Capti 
Mayno says of the Indiana of British Columbia, that " one of 
their strangest prejudices, which appears to pervade all tribes 
alike, is a dislike to telling their names — thus you never get a 
man's right name from himself ; bnt thoy will tell each other's 
names without hesitation."' So Dobrizhoffer says that the 
Abipones of South America think it a sin to utter their own 
names, and when a man was asked his name, he would nudge 
his neighbour to answer for him,^ and in like manner, the 
Fijiona and the Samatrans are described as looking to a friend 
to help them out of the difiiculty, when this indiscreet question 
is put to them,' 

Nor docs the dislike to mentioning ordinary personal names 
always stop at this limit, .imong the Algonquin tribes, 
children are generally named by the old woman of the family, 
usually with reference to some dream, but this real namo is 
kept mysteriously secret, and what usually passes for the name 
is a mere nicknaiue, such as "Little Vox," or "Eed-Head." 
The real name is hardly ever revealed even by the grave-post, 
but the totem or symbol of the clan is held sufficient. The 
tine name of La Belle Sauvage was not Pocahontas, " her true 
name was Matokea, which they concealed from the English, in 
a superstitious fear of huil, by the English, if her name was 
known."* "It is next to impossible to induce an Indian to 
utter personal names; the utmost he will do, if a person im- 
phcated is present, is to move his lips, without speaking, in the 
direction of the. person." Schoolcraft saw an Indian in a court 
of justice pressed to identify a man who was there, but all they 
could get him to do was to push his lips towards him.' So 

' Mnyne, 'Briti»h Cnlumbia,' eto. ; London, 1S62, p. 27B. 

' DobrizlioSer, vol. ji. p. tH, See also Cullen, 'Duieu Indkna,' in Tr. Eth. Soo. 
Tol. iv. p. S36. 

■ Seemtuin, 'Viti ;' Londoii, lSfl2, p. WO. Monden, Hitt. of Sumatra ; Lundon, 
ISll.p. 2SS. 

* Rcboolcraft, pnrt ii. p. 65. 

' Id, p. 183. See r>Lo ButloB. 'Cityof iLe Saints,' p. HI, 
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Mr. Baclibouse describes how a native woman of Van Diemen'e 
Land threw sticka at a friendly Englisbinaii, wbo in bis igno- 
rance of native manneiB, mentioned her son, who was at school 
at Newtown.' 

In various parts of tbe world, a variety of remarkable customs 
are observed between men and women, and their fathers- and 
mothers-in-law. These will be noticed elsewhere, but it is 
necessary to mention here, that among the Dayaks of Borneo, a 
man must not pronounce the name of bis father-in-law ; ^ among 
the Omahas of North America, the father- and mother-in-law do 
not speak to their son-in-law, or mention his name,* nor do 
they call hii" or he them by name among tbe Dacotahs.* 
Again, the wife is in some places prohibited from mentioning 
her husband's name. " A Hindoo wife is never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to mention the name of her husband. ' He,' ' The 
Mnster,' ' Swamy,' etc., are titles she uses when speaking of, or 
to her lord. In no way can one of the sex annoy another more 
intensely and bitterly, than by charging her with having men- 
tioned her husband's name. It is a crime not easily forgiven." ' 
In East Africa, among the Barea, the wife never utters the name 
of her husband, or eats in his presence, and even among the 
Beni Amer, where the women have extensive privileges and 
great social power, the wife is still not allowed to eat in the 
husband's presence, aud only mentions his name before stran- 
gers.' The Kafir custom prohibits wives from speaking tbe names 
of relatives of their husbands and fathers-in-law. In Australia, 
among the names which in some tribes must not be spoken, are 
those of a father- or mother-in-law, of a son-in-law, and of 
persons in some kind of connexion by marriage. Another of 
the Australian prohibitions is not only very curious, but is 
carious as having apparently no analogue elsewhere. Among 
certain tribes in the Murray River district, the youths undergo, 
instead of circumcision, an operation called wh<trepin, and after- 
wards, tbe natives who have oiEciated, and those who have been 
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• ^Jiuoloraft, put, ii p. 196. 
■ F. ilo W. Wnrd, ' India and the Hindoo* ; ' London, USA, p. 186. 
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Operated upon, though they may meet and talk, mnet never 1 
mention one another's names, nor must the name of one even 
be spoken by a third peiBon in the presence of the other, 

It is especially in Eastern Asia and Polj-nesia, that we find 
the names of kings and chiefs held as sacred, and not to be 
lightly spoken. In Siam, the king mast be spoken of by some 
epithet ; * in India and Burmah, the royal name is avoided as 
something sacred and mjsterioas ; and in Polynesia, the pro- 
hibition to mention chiefs' names has even impressed itself 
deeply in the language of the islands where it prevails.* 

Bnt it is among the most distant and various races that we 
find one class of names avoided with mysterious horror, the 
names of the dead. In North America, the dead is to be 
alluded to, not mentioned by name, especially in the presence of 
a relative.* In South .\mcrica, he must be mentioned among ■ 
the Abipones as "the man who does not now exist," or some 
such periphrasis ; ' and the Fuegians have a horror of any kind 
of allusion to their dead friends, and when a child asks for its 
dead father or mother, they will say, " Silence ! don't speak bad 
words." * The Samoied only speaks of the dead by allusion, for 
it would disquiet them to utter their names, ^ The Australians, 
like the North Americans, will set up the pictured crest or 
symbol of the dead man's clan, hut his mime is not to be 
spoken. Dr. Lang tried to get from an Australian the name 
of a native who had been killed. "He told me who the lad's 
father was, who was his brother, what he was hke, how he 
walked when he was alive, how he held the tomahawk in his 
left hand instead of his right (for he had been left-handed), 
and with whom he usually associated ; but the dreaded name 
never escaped his lips; and I believe no promises or threats 
could have induced him to utter it."* The Papuans of the 
Eastern Archipelago avoid speaking the names of the dead, 

' EjTG, vol. il pp. 2SB-9. The vlutrefun is a ccremanial riepilition, 
■ Bowling, p. 38. ' FoUck, vol. i. p. 88. 

* Simpson, Jonniej, toI. i. p. 130, Schoolcraft, part iii. p. 234. 

* Dalmihoffer, vol. ii. p. 273. 

* Deepanl, 'Fireland ' ('Sunili; at Home,' Oct. 31, 18S3). 
T Kl<mia, 0. a., ToL ii. p. 221. 
' Lang, ' QneenaluiJ,' pp. 3G7, 3S7. Ejre, L a. 
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J in Africa, a like prejudice is found among the Masai.' In 
the Old World, Pliuy says of the Roman custom, " Why, wlien 
we mention the dead, do we declare that we do not vex their 
memory?"- and indeed, the superstition is still to be found 
in modem Europe, and better marked than in ancient 
Rome; perhaps nowhere more notably than in Shetland, 
^rhere it is all but impossible to get a widow, at any dis- 
tance of time, to mention the name of her dead husband, 
though she will talk about him by the hour. No dead person 
must be mentioned, for his ghost will come to him who speaks 
his name." 

To conclude the list, the disUke to mentioning the names of 
spiritual or superhuman beings, and everjlhing to which super- 
natural powers are ascribed, is, as every one knows, very general. 
The Dayak will not speak of the small-pox by name, but will 
tall it "the chief" or "jungle leaves," or say "Has he left 
you?"* The euphemism of calling the Furies the EumenideB, 
or 'gracious ones,' is the stock illustration of this feeling, and 
the euphemisms for fairies and for the devil are too familiar to 
quote. The Yezidis, who worship Satan, have a horror of his 
name being mentioned. The Laplanders will call the bear " the 
old man with the fur coat," but they do not like to mention his 
name ; and East Prussian peasants still say that in midwinter 
you must speak of the wolf as "the vermin," not call him by 
name, lest werewolves tear you.' In Asia, the some dislike to 
speak of the tiger is found in Siberia, among the Tunguz ;' and 
in Annam, where ho is called " Grandfather " or " Lord,"^ while 
in Sumatra, th^y are spoken of as the "wild animals" or 
" ancestors."' The name of Brahma is a sacred thing in India, 
as that of Jehovah is to the Jews, not to be uttered but on 
solemn occasions. The Moslem, it is true, has the name of 

1 BHatisD, vol. ii. p. 27(1, etc. See also FoLtaaa, ' Nicobarlg.' in Al Km,, roL iii. 
p. IGl. CullawB}, 'Betigion of Anuuolu,' p. 109. 
' Plin., «vjii. 6. 

■ Un. BdmoDdetoD, ' Sbetlaod IiIbiiJs ; ' Ed'm. 1856, p. SO. 
* St. JohD, tdL L p. 62. 

■ WuUke, p 118. S«e alw Qrimm, D, M., p. 033, 1213. 
" EaveBitBin, p. 382. 
' Mouhul, 'Travel! in Indo-Cbiu,' etc ; London, 1864, toI. i. p. 263. 

■ UlLTBdcD, p. ^S2. 
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Allah for ever on his lips, but tLis, as has been mentioned, it 
only an epithet, not tho " great name." 

Among tbis series of probibitiuns, sevorol cases seem, like the 
burning in effigy among the practiccB with images, to fall into 
mere associittion of ideas, devoid of any superstitious thought. 
The names of husbands, of chiefs, of supernatural beings, or of 
tho dead, may be avoided from an objection to liberties being 
taken with tbe property of a superior, from a dislilce to associate 
names of what is sacred with common life, or to revive hateful 
thoughts of death and sorrow. But in other instances, the 
notion comes out with great cleameas, that the mere speaking of 
a name acta upon its oivner, whether that owner be man, beast, 
or spirit, whether near or far off. Sometimes it may be ex- 
plained by considering supernatural creatures as having tbe 
power of hearing their names wherever they are uttered, and as 
sometimes coming to trouble tbe living when they are thus 
disturbed, "Where this is an accepted belief, such sayings as 
" Talk of the Devil and yon see his horns," " Pnrlez du Loup," 
etc., have a far more serious meaning than tbey bear to us now. 
Thus an aged Indian of Lake Michigan explained why the 
native wonder-tales must only be told in tbe winter, for then 
the deep snow lies on the ground, and the thick ice covers up 
the waters, and so the spirits that dwell there cannot hear the 
laughter of the crowd listening to their stories round the fire in 
the winter lodge. But in spring the spirit-world is all alive, and 
the hunter never alludes to the spirits but in a sedate, reverent 
way, careful lest the sbgbtest word should give offence.^ In 
other cases, however, the efi'ect of the utterance of the name on 
the name's owner would seem to be different from this. The 
explanation does not hold in the case of a man refusing to speak 
hia ovm name, nor would be be likely to think that his motber- 
in-law could hear whenever he mentioned hers. 

Some of these prohibitions of names have caused s very 
curious phenomenon in language. When the prohibited name 
is a word in use, and often when it is only something like such 
a word, that word has to bo dropped and a new one found to 
take its place. Several languages are known to havo been 
> Schoolcraft, part iii. pp. 314, 192. 
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Bpeciolly affected by tliis proceeding, and it is to he remarked 
that JD them tso eaoses of prohibition have been different. In 
the South Sea Islands, worda have been tabued, from comipsion 
with the names of chiefs; in AiiEtralia, Van Diemeu's Land, 
and among the Abipones of South America, from connexion 
with the names of the dead ; while in South Africa, the avoid- 
ance of the names of certain relatives by marriage has led to a 
resnlt in some degree similar. 

Captain Cook noticed in Tahiti that when a chief came to the 
royal dignity, any words resembling his name were changed. 
Even to call a horse or a dog "Prince" or "Princess," was 
disgusting to the native mind.^ Polack says that from a New 
Zealand chief being called "Wai," which means "water," a 
new name had to be given to water. A chief was called " Ma- 
ripi," or "knife;" and knives were called, in consequence, by 
another name, " nekra."* Hale, the philologist to the U. S. 
Exploring Expedition, gives an account of the similar Tahitiaa 
practice known as te pi, by virtue of which, for instance, the 
syllable tu was changed even in indifferent words, because there 
was a king whose name was To. Thus fetu (star) was changed 
to fetia, iui (to strike) became t'lai, and so on.' 

Klentioning the Australian prohibition of uttering the names 
of the dead, Mr. Eyre says : — " In cases where the name of a 
native has been that of some bird or animal of almost daily 
recurrence, a new name is given to the object, and adopted in the 
language of the tribe. Thus at Moorunde, a favourite son of 
the native Tenberry was called Torpool, or the Teal ; upon the 
child's death the appellation of tilquaitch was given to the teal, 
and that of torpool altogether dropped among the Moorunde 
tribe."* The change of language in Tasmania, which has 
resulted from dropping the names of the dead, is thus described 
by Mr. Miiligan : — " The elision and absolute rejection and 
disuse of words from time to time has been noticed as a source 
of change in the Aboriginal dialects. It happened thus : — The 

' Cook, Third Vojage, vol. ii. p. 170. 

* Polnck, vol. L p. 38 (mikftrR f) ; vol. ii. p. 129, 

* Hale, in U. S. Exp., *ol. vi. p. 2SS. Uu Hiillec, 'Lectareg,' 2Qd leiiei ; 
LondoD, ISei, pp. 31-41. Tfermui and BgdqM,, toL U. p. G20. 

Ejn, ToL ii. p. 364. 
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ijamea of men and women were taken from natural objects a 
occtirrences around, as, for instunce, a kangaroo, a gum-tree, 
snow, hail, thunder, the wind, the sea, the "Waratali — or Blandi- 
fordia or Boronia when in blossom, etc., but it was a settled 
custom in every tribe, upon the death of any individual, most 
Bcrupuloualy to abstain ever after from mentioning the name of 
the deceased, — a rule, the infraction of which would, they con- 
sidered, be followed by some dire calamities : they therefore 
used great circumlocution in referring to a dead person, bo as to 
avoid pronunciation of the name, — if, for instance, William and 
Mary, man and wife, were both deceased, and Lucy, the deceased 
sister of William, had been married to Isaac, also dead, whose 
son Jemmy still survived, and they wished to speak of Mary, 
they would say ' the wife of the brother of Jemmy's father's ^ 
vrife,' and so on. Such a practice must, it is clear, have con- 
tributed materially to reduce the number of their Bubstantive 
appellations, and to create a necessity for new phonetic symbols 
to represent old ideas, which new vocables would in all probabi- 
lity differ on each occasion, and in every separate tribe ; the only 
chance of fusion of words between tribes arising out of the 
capture of females for wives from hostile and alien people, — a 
custom generally prevalent, and doubtless as beneficial to the 
race in its effects as it was savage in its mode of execution." ' 

Martin Dobrizhoffer, the Jesuit missionary, gives the following 
account of the way in which this change was going on in the 
language of the Abipones in his time. " The Abiponian lan- 
guage is involved in new difficulties by a ridiculous custom 
which the savages have of continually abolishing words common 
to the whole nation, and substituting new ones in their stead. 
Funeral rites are the origin of this custom. The Abipones do 
not like that anything should remain to remind them of the 
dead. Hence appellative words bearing any affinity with the 
names of the deceased are presently abolished. During the 
first years that I spent amongst the Abipones, it was usual to 
Bay Hegmalkam kiihamtitek ? ' When will there be a slaughter- 
ing of oxen ?' On account of the death of some AbiiJone, the 

■ Milligan, in Paiiers, etc., of E07. 8oe. of Taamanin, vol. iii. part li, IS58, 
p. 2S1. 
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Tord kahanuilek was iuterdicted, and, in its stead, they were all 
oommaiided, by the voice of a crier, to say, Hcgmalkam neger- 
kata ? The word mhimnnk, a tigur, was exchanged for apanige- 
hak ; pr&e, a crocodile, for kaeprhtik, and kadma, Spaaiarde, for 
Hikil, because these words bore some resemblance to the ntimes 
of Abiponea lately deceased. Hence it is that our vocabularies 
are so full of blots, occasioned by our having such frequent 
occasion to obliterate interdicted words, and insert new ones,"' 

In South Africa, it appears that some Kafir tribes drop from 
their language words resembling the names of their former chiefs. 
Thus the Ama-Mbalu do not call the sun by its ordinary Zulu 
name i-ianga, but their first chiefs name having been Ulanga, 
they use the word i-Bota instead. It is also among the Kafirs 
that the pecnliar custom of vku-hlonipa is found, which is re- 
marked upon by Professor Max MiJller in his second course of 
lectures.* The following account of it is from another source, 
the Rev. J. L. Dohne, who thus speaks of it under the verb 
kJonipa, which means to be bashful, to keep at a distance through 
timidity, to shun approach, to avoid mentioning one's name, to 
be respectful, "This word describes a custom between the nearest 
relations, and is exclusively applied to the female sex, who, when 
married, are not allowed to call the names of the relatives of their 
husbands nor of their fathers-in-law. They must keep at a dis- 
tance from the latter. Hence they have the habit of inventing 
new names for the members of the family, which is always re- 
sorted to when those names happen to be either derived from, or 
are equivalent to some other word of the common language, aa, 
for instance, if the father or brother-in-law is culled Umehlo, 
which is derived from amehlo, eyes, the isifazi [female sex] will 
no longer use amehlo but substitute amakangelo (iookinga), etc., 
and hence, the Izwi lezifazi, i.e. : women-word or language, has 
originated."* 

Other instances of change of language by interdicting words 
itre to be found. Tlie Yezidis, who worship the devil, not only 
refuse to speak the name of SkHtan, but they have dropped the 

> Dohriihoffer, vol. iL p. SOS. = Hu MQHer, /. c. 

* DSbnc, -ZuJa-Kalir Sjittioauj ;' Cupc Towo, ISBT, a. r, Manipa. See Bostbo, 
* SeclitoTArliiiltRiue.' c 352 (lume of King ol Wailai), 
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word sbat, " river," as too much like it, and use the word naK* 
instead. Nor will thoy uttor the word keitan, "thread," ur 
"frinse," and even mial, "horse-shoe," and Jto«/-bflnrf, "farriei." 
are forbidden worda, because they approach to Inan, "carsf," 
and vialotin, "accursed."' It is curioas to observe that a 
" disease of language " belonging to the eame family has shoim 
itself in English speaking cotmtriea and in modem times. In 
America especially, a number of very harmless words have been 
"tabooed" of late years, not for any offence of their own, but 
for having a resemblance in sound to words looked upon as in- 
delicate, or even hecanse slang has a<1opted them to esprees 
ideas ignored by a somewhat over-fastidious propriety. We ia 
England are not wholly clear from this offence against good 
taste, but we have been fortunate in seeing it developed into its 
full ugliness abroad, and may hope that it is checked once for all 
among ourselves. 

It maybe said in concluding the subject of Images andKames, I 
that the effect of an inability to separate, so clearly ae we do, the 
external object from the mere thought or idea of it in the mind, 
shows itself very fully and clearly in tha superstitious beliefs end 
practices of the untaught man, but its results are by no means 
confined to such matters. It is not too much to say that n 
short of a history of Philosophy and Beligion would be required 
to follow them out. The accumulated experience of so many 
ages has indeed brought to us far clearer views in these matters j 
than the savage has, though after all we soon come to the point 
where our knowledge stops, and the opinions which ordinary 
educated men hold, or at least act upon, as to the relation 
between ideas and things, may come in time to be superseded 
by others taken from a higher level. But between our clearness 
of separation of what is in the mind from what is out of it, and 
the mental confusion of the lowest savages of our own day, there 
is a vast interval. Moreover, as has just been said, the appear- 
ance even in the system of savage superstition, of things which 
seem to have outlived the recollection of their original meaning, 
may perhaps lead us hack to a still earlier condition of the human 
mind. Especially we may see, in the superstitions connected 
' LayHrd, ' ^'illeTeh ; ' Loadoo, I84B, toL i. p. 2U7. 
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with langaage, the vast difference between what a name is to the 
savage and what it is to us, to whom ''words are the counters 
of wise men and the money of fools." Lower down in the history 
of culture, the word and the idea are found sticking together 
with a tenacity very different from their weak adhesion in our 
minds, and there is to be seen a tendency to grasp at the word 
as though it were the object it stands for, and to hold that to be 
able to speak of a thing gives a sort of possession of it, in a way 
that we can scarcely realize. Perhaps this state of mind was 
hardly ever so clearly brought into view as in a story told by Dr. 
Lieber. *' I was looking lately at a negro who was occupied in 
feeding young mocking-birds by the hand. 'Would they eat 
worms ? ' I asked. The negro replied, ' Surely not, they are toG 
young, they would not know what to call them.' " ^ 

> Ueber, *lAiira Bridgman ;' Smithiimiiiin C, I85I9 f> IL 



CHAPTER VII. 

UEOWTH AND DECLINE OF CULTURE. 

Direct record ia the mainstay of History, and where this faila 
QB in remote places and times, it becomes much more difficult 
to make out where civilization has gone forward, and where it 
has fallen back. As to progress in the first place ; when any 
important movement has been made in modem times, there have 
nflually been well-informed contemporary writers, only too glad 
to come before the pubhc with something to say that the world 
cared to hear. Bat in going down to the lower levels of traditioual 
history, this state of things changes. It is not only that real in- 
formation becomes more and more scarce, but that the same 
curiosity that we feel about the origin and growth of civilization, 
unfortunately combined with a disposition to take any semblance 
of an answer iuther than hve in face of mere blank conscious 
ignorance, has favoured the growth of the crowd of mythic in- 
ventors and civUiaers, who have their place in the legends of so 
many distant agea nod countries. Their stories often give us 
names, dates, and places, even the causes which led to change, — 
just the information wonted, if only it were tme. And, indeed, 
recollections of real men and their inventions may sometimes 
have come to be included among the tales of these gods, heroes, 
and sages; and sometimes a mythic garb may clothe TPsd histoty, 
as when Cadmus, mp, "The East," brings the PhcBuician letters 
to Greece. But, as a rule, not history, but mythology fallen 
cold and dead, or even etymology, allusion, fancy, are their only 
basis, from !^1 the son of Oceanus, who found out how to mine 
and melt the briUiant san-like gold, and Pyrodes, the " Fiery," 
who discovered how to get fire from flint, and the merchants 
vLo invented the art of glass-making (known in Egypt in such 
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remote antiijaity) by making fires on the sandy Phcenician coast, 
witli their kettles set to boil over them on lumps of natron, 
brought for this likely purpose from their ship, — across the 
world to Kahukura, who got the fairies' fishing-net from which 
the New Zealandera learnt the art of netting, and the Chinese 
pair, Hoei and Y-meu, of whom the one invented the bow, and 
the other the arrow. 

As the gods Ceres and Bacchus become the givers of corn and 
wine to mortals, so across the Atlantic there has grown out of 
a simple mythic conception of nature, the story of the great 
cnlightener and civilizor of Mexico, \Vhen the key which 
Professor Miiller and Mr. Cox have used with such success in 
unlocking the Indo-European mythology is put to the mass of 
traditions of the Mexican Quetzalcohuat!, collected by the Abb^ 
ErasseuT,' the real nature of this personage shows out at once. 

He was the son of Coma^Etli, the great Toltec conqueror who 
reigned over the land of .\uahuac. His mother died at his 
birth, and in his childhood he was cared for by the virgin 
I'riestesses who kept up the sacred fire, emblem of the sun. 
While yet a boy he was bold in war, and followed his father on 
his marches. But while he was far away, a band of enemies 
rose against his father, and with them joined the Mixcohuas, 
the " Cloud- Snakes," and thoy fell upon the aged king and 
choked him, and buried his body in the temple of Mixcoatepetl, 
the "Mountain of the Cloud- Snakes." Time passed on, and 
Qiietznlcohuatl knew not what had happened, but at last the 
Eagle came to him and told him that his father was slain and 
had gone down into the tomb. Then Quetzalcohuat] rose and 
went with his followers to attack the temple of the Cloud- 
Snakes' Mountain, where the murderers had fortified them- 
selves, mucking him from their battlements. But he mined iu 
a v&j from below, and rushed into the temple among them with 
his Tigers. Many he slew outright, but the bodies of the 
guiltiest he hewed and hacked, and throwing red pepper on their 
wounds, left them to die. 

Ailer this there comes another story. QaetzalcohuatI ap- 
< Bmraeur, ' Hist, da Meiiqne,' id. i. booki '± ind iiL Bea voL Ut. book xiL 
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peared at Paimco, up a, river on the Eastern Coast. He hoA 
landed there from his ship, coming no man knew from whence. 
Ho was tall, of white complexion, pleasant to look upon, with 
fair hair and busby beard, dressed in long flowing robes. Re- 
ceived evfrywhere as a messenger from heaven, be travelled 
inland across the hot countries of the coast to the temperate 
regions of the interior, and there he became a priest, a law- 
giver, and a king. The beautiful land of the Toltecs teemed 
vritb fruit and flowers, and his reign was their Golden Age. 
Poverty was unknown, and the people revelled in every joy of 
riches and well-being. The Toltecs tbemsolves were not like 
the small dark Aztecs of later times ; they were large of stature 
and fair almost as Europeans, and (sun-hke) they could run 
unresting all the long day. Quetzalcobuatl brought with him 
builders, painters, astronomers, and artists in many otter crafts. 
He made roads for travel, and favoured the wayfaring merchants 
from distant lands. He was the founder of history, the law- 
giver, the inventor of the calendar of days and years, the 
composer of the Tonalamatl, the " Sun-Book," where the Ton- 
alpouhqui, " he who counts by the sun," read the destinies of 
men in astrological predictions, and he regulated the times of 
the solemn ceremonies, the festival of the new year and of the 
fifty-two years' cycle. But after a reign of years of peace and 
prosperity, trouble came upon him too. His enemies banded 
themselves against him, and their head was a chief who bore a 
name of the Sun, Tetzeatlipoca, the " Smoking mirror," a 
splendid youth, a kinsman of Quetzalcohnatl, but his bitter 
enemy. They rose against Quetzalcobuatl, and he departed. 
The kingdom, he said, was no longer under his charge, he had 
a mission elsewhere, for the master of distant lands had sent to 
seek him, and this master was the Sun, He went to Cholullan, 
" the place of the fugitive," and founded there another empire, 
but his enemy followed him with his armies, and Quetzalcobuatl 
said he must be gone to the land of Tlapallan, for Heaven willed 
that he should visit other countries, to spread there the light of 
his doctrine ; but when his mission was done, he would return 
and spend his old age with them. So he departed and went 
down a river on his ship to the sea, and there he disappeared. 
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The Bunlight glows on the anow-covered peak of Orizaba long 
after the lands below are wrapped in darlmeea, and there, some 
said, hia body was carried, and rose to heaven in the smoke of 
the funeral pile, and when he vanished, the sun for a time 
refused to show himself again. 

How dim the meaning of these tales had grown among the 
Jlexicana, when Montezuma thought he saw in Cortes and the 
Spanish ships the return of the great ruler and his age of gold. 
Quetzalcohuatl had come back already many a time, to bring 
light, and joy, and work, upon the earth, for he was the Sun,' 
We may even find bin identified with the Sun by name, and 
his history is perhaps a more compact and perfect series of solar 
myths than hangs to the name of any single personage in our 
own Aryan mythology. His mother, the Dawn or the Night, 
gives birth to him, and dies. His father Camaxtli is the Sun, 
and was worshipped with Solar rites in Mexico, but he is the 
old Sun of yesterday. The clouds, personified in the mythio 
race of the Mixcohuae, or "Cloud-Snakes" (the Nibelnngs of 
the western hemisphere), bear down the old Sun and choke him, 
and bury Mm in their mountain. But the young Quetzalcohuatl, 
the Sun of to-day, rushes up into the midst of them from below, 
and some he slays at the first onset, and some he leaves, rift 
with red wounds, to die. We have the Sun-boat of Helioa, of 
the Egyptian Ra, of the Polynesian Mani. Quetzalcohuatl, his 
bright career drawing towards its close, is chased into far lands 
by hia kinsman Tetzcatlipoca, the young Sun of to-morrow. 
He, too, is well-known aa a Sun-god in the Mexican theology. 
Wonderfully fitting with all this, one incident after another in 
the life of Quetzalcohuatl falls into its place. The guardians of 
the sacred fire tend him, his funeral pile is on the top of Orizaba, 
he ia the helper of travellers, the maker of the calendar, the 
source of astrology, the beginner of history, the bringer of 
wealth and happiness. He is the patron of the craftsman, whom 
he lights to his labour ; as it is n-iitten in an ancient Sanskrit 
hymn, " He steps forth, the splendour of the sky, the wide-see- 

' Tho anlhor, after ten yoan' more eiperiencs, wonUnow rather «aj more csutioittlj 
not thai Quetmlcohiiatl ie the Sua peisonitied. but that hii itoTj coatuni spiiodM 
(HmiDgl; Inva bom lon-mjtti. [Note to 3rd editiDo.] 
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iDg, the far-aiming, the sliining wanderer ; sorely, enlivened by 
the Bun, do men go to their tasks and do their work."^ Even 
his people the Toltecs catch from him solar <^nalilies. Will it 
be even possible to grant to this famous race, in whose story tha 
legend of Quetzalcohnatl is the leading incident, anything moitfi 
than a mythic existence ? 
J The stndeut. then, may well look suspiciously on statementB 
l^ professing to be direct history of the early growth of civilization, 
and may even find it best to err on the safe side and not admit 
them at all, unless they are shown to be probable by other 
evidence, or unless the tradition is of such a character that it 
could hiirdly have arisen but on a basis of fact. For instance, 
both these tests seem to he satisfied by the Chinese legend 
concerning quipus. In the times of Yung-ching-che, it is 
related, people used little cords marked by different knots, 
which, by their numbers and distances, served them instead of 
writing. The invention is ascribed to the Emperor Suy-jiu, the 
Prometheus of China.^ Putting names and dates out of the 
question, this story em1>odies the assertiou that in old times the 
Chinese used quipus for records, till they were superseded by 
the art of writing. Now in the first place, it is not easy to 
imagine how such a story could come into existence, unless 
it were founded on fact ; and in the second place, an examina- 
tion of what is known of this curious art in other countries, 
shows that just what the Chinese say once happened to them, ig 
known to have happened to other races in various parts of thfi' 
world. 

The quipu is a near relation of the rosary and the wampum- 
string. It consists of a cord with knots tied in it for the pur- 
pose of recalling or suggesting something to the mind. "SVhen 
a farmer's daughter ties a knot in her handkerchief to remember 
a commission at market by, she makes a rudimentary quipu. 
Darius made one when he took a thong and tied sixty knots in 
it, and gave it to the chiefs of the lonians, that they might 
untie a knot each day, till, if the knots were all undone, and he 

' Miilter, ' Iieotorea.' 2iid teriea, p. i97. 

< Qaguet, Tol. iiL p. 323. Dr Maillo, 'HiMoira Qda. de 1& Chine ;' Faiu, 1T7T, 
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had Dot returntd, they might go back to their own Iiuid.' Such 
was the string on which Le Boo tied ei knot for each ship he 
met on his voj-Kge, to keep in mind its name and country, and 
that one on which his father, Abba Thntle, tied first thirty 
knots, and then six more, to remember Unit Captain Wilson was 
to come back in thirty moons, or at least in six beyond.' 

This is 80 simple a deTice that it may, for all we know, have 
been invented agnin and again, and its nppearanoe in several 
oonntrioB does not necessarily prove it to have been transmitted 
from one country to another. It has been found in Asia,* in 
Africa,* in Mexico, among the North .^crican Indians;* bat 
its greatest development was in South America.' The word 
qiiipv, that is, "knot," belongs to the language of Peru, and 
qnipua served there as the regnlar means of record and commu- 
nication for a highly organized society. Von Tschudi describes 
them aa consisting of a thick main cord, with thinner cords tied 
on to it at certain distances, in which the knots arc tied. The 
length of the qnipns varies much, the main trunk being often 
many ells long, sometimes only a single foot, the branches 
seldom more than two feet, and usually much less. He has 
dug up a qnipn, he says, towards eight pounds in weight, a 
portion of which is repreeentod in the woodcut from which the 
accompanying (Fig. 15) is talien. The cords are often of 
variona colours, each with its own proper meaning ; red for 
soldiers, yellow for gold, white for silver, green for corn, and so 
on. This knot-writing was especially suited for reckonings and 
statistical tables; a single knot meant ten, a double one a 
hundred, a triple one a thousand, two singles side by side 
twenty, two doubles two hundred. The distances of the knots 

> Herod., St. 98. 8e« Plin., i. 34. BbMUu, toI. L p. tlS. 

1 Eeale, ' Falew laUnda ; ' Uaioa. 17S8, pp. 367, 303. 

' Ennui (E, Tr.) ; LuqJod, 1513, toI. i. p. 492. Ttlacphenon, 'HemDiiols of 
India,' p. 350. A». Kes. voL iv. p. 8J, toL t. p. 127. Joam. Ind. Aroliip. toL L 
pp. 2S0, 330*. 

• Qoguit, ToL L pp. 161, 212. Klemm, 0. Q., toI. i p. 3. Butiui, toL L 
p. 412. 

• Charleroii, toI. *i. p. 161. Long'a Eip., toL i. p. 235 {« passnge which log- 
gcBta a reason for Lacina being the patninett ot child- liiiih). Tulbot, Dma. of 
Ledeicr, p. i 

' HnisboMt and Bonplaad, toI. iii p. 20. Bocliefc-t, p. 412. 
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from the mr.in cord were of great importance, as was the 
seqaence of the branches, for the principal objects were placed 
on the first branches and near the trunk, and so in decreasing 
order. This art of reckoning, cootinnes Yon Tschadi, is still in 




Fig. IB. 

ose smong the herdsmen of the Pana (the higli moantain 
plateau of Peru), and he had it explained to him by them, so 
that with a little tn^uble he could read any of their quipns. On 
the first branch tliey ueually register the balls, on the second 
the cowB, these again they divide into milch-cows and those 
tliat are dry ; the next branches oontain the calves, according 
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to Bge and sex, then the sheep in several EnbdiTisioiiB, the 
number of foxes Idlled, the quantity of suit usetl, and, lastly, 
the partiuulnrs of (be cattle that have died. On other quipus is 
set down the produce of the herd in milk, cheese, wool, etc. 
Each heading is indicated by a special colour or a differently 
tA'ined knot, 

It was in the same way that in old times the army registers 
irere kept ; on one cord the elingers were set down, on another 
the spearmen, on a tlm-d those with clubs, etc., with their 
officers ; and thus also the accounts of battles were drawn up. 
In each town were special functionaries, whose duty was to tie 
and interpret the quipus ; they were called Quipucamayocuna, 
Knot-officers. Inaufiicient as this kind of writinj; was, the 
official historians had attained, during the Nourishing of the 
kingdom of the Incas, to gi'Gat facility Jn its intei-protntiou, 
Noveriliek'Ba, they were seldom able to read a quipu ^nthout 
the aid of an oral commentary ; when one came from a distant 
province, it was necessary to give notice with it ivhrther it 
referred to census, tribute, war, aud so forth. In order to 
indicate matters belonging to tlieir own immediate district, they 
made at the beginning of the main cord certain signs only in- 
telligible to themselves, and they also carefully kept the quipus 
in their proper deportments, so as not for instance to mistake 
a tribute cord for one relating to the census. By constant 
practice, they so far perfected the system as to be able to re- 
gister with their knots the most important events of the king- 
dom, and to set down the laws and ordinances. lu modern 
times, all the attempts made to road the ancient quipus have 
been in vain. The difficulty in deciphering them is very great, 
since every knot indicates an idea, and a number of intermediate 
notions are left out. But the principal impediment is the want 
of the oral information as to their subject-matter, which was 
needfnl even to the most learned decipherers. However, should 
we even succeed in finding the key to their interpretation, the 
rcEulls would be of little value ; for what would come to light 
would be mostly census -records of towns or provinces, taxation- 
liEtii, and accounts of the property of deceased persons. There 
«re still some Indians, in the southern provinces of Pern, who 
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«re perfectly fumiliar with the contents of certnin hiatorical qaipiiv 
preserved from ancient times ; but they keep their luiowledge s 
profound secret, especially from the white men.' 

Coming nearer to China, quipus are fuuutl in the Eastern 
Archipelago and in Polynesia proper,^ and they were in uso ia 
Hawaii forty years a^o, in a form seemingly not inferior to the 
most elaborate Perurifin esamploa. " The tax-gatherers, though 
they enji neither read nor write, keep very exact accounts of aJl 
the articles, of all kinds, collected from the inhabitants through- 
oat the island. This is done priiicipally by one man, and the 
register is nothing more than a line of cordage from four to 
five hundred fathoms in length. Distinct portions of this are 
allotted to the various districts, which are known from one 
another by knots, loops and tufts, of different shapes, sizes, 
and colours. Each taxpayer in the district has his part in this 
string, and the number of dollars, hogs, doge, pieces of sandal- 
wood, quantity of taro, etc., at which he is rated, is well de- 
fined by means of marks of the above kinds, most ingenioasly 
diversified."^ 

The fate of the quipu has been everywhere to be superseded, 
more or less entirely, by the art of writing. Even the picture- 
writing of the ancient Mexicans appears to have been strong 
enough to supplant it. ^\'hether its use in Mexico is men- 
tioned by any old chronicler or not, I do not know ; bat Boturini 
placed the fact beyond donbt by not only finding some speci- 
mens in Tlascala, but also recording their ^lexican name, 
nepohiialtdtzin,^ a word derived from the verb tlapohua, to 
count. When, therefore, the Chinese tell us that they onoa 
upon a time used this contrivance, and that the art of writing 
superseded it, the analogy of what has taken place in other 
coimtricB makes it extremely probable that the tradition ia a 
true one, and this probability is reinforced by the unlikeliness 
of such a story having been produced by mere fancy. 

Moreover, the historical value of early tradition does not lie 

' J. J. T. TBchmli, 'Fsru ;' St. Gftll, 1848, toI. ii. p. 383. Sob Markh 
ft Die. uf Quicbua,' p. II. 
' MuraJen, p. 192. Keate, lac. cit. Klemiri. C. Q., toL It. p. 3M. 

• Tjetman and Bennat, Joomal ; London, 1831, vol. i, p. 455. 

* Batarini, ' Idea ds Una naern Hintoi'ia, ' stc. ; lEuJrid, 171S,p. 35. 
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•xclasiTely in the fragmeuts of real history it may freeeire. 
Even the myths which it carries down to later times may 
become important indirect evidence in the hands of the ethno- 
logist. And ancient compositions handed down by memory 
from generation to generation, especially if a poetic form helps 
to keep them in their original shape, often give ns, if not a 
sound record of real events, at least a picture of the state of 
civilization in which the compositions themselves had their 
origin. Perhaps no branch of indirect evidence, bearing on the 
history of calture, has been so well worked as the memorials o( 
earlier states of society, which have thus been nnintentionally 
preserved, for instance, in the Homeric poems. Safer examples 
than the following might be quoted ; but as so much has been 
said of the history of the art of writing, the place may serve to 
cite what seems to be a memorial of a time when, among the 
ancient Greeks, picture-writing had not as yet been superseded 
hy word-writing, in the tale of Bellerophon, whom Prcetus would 
not kill, but he sent him into Lycia, and gave him banefnl 
signs, graving on a folded tablet many soul-destroying things, 
and bode him show them to the king, that he might perish at 
his hands. 

Ili'/iirc S( /iiv AvuirjrSt, nipir S' Sy< it^futTa \uypi, 

It happens unfortunately that but Httle evidence bs to the 
early history of civihzation is to be got by direct observation, 
that is, by contrasting the condition of a low race at different 
times, so as to see whether its culture has altered in the mean- 
while. The contact requisite for such an inspection of a savage 
tribe by civilized men, has usually had much the same effect as 
the experiment which an inquisitive child tries upon the root 
it put in the ground the day before, by digging it, np to see 

< n., tI 168. Volf, Proleg. in Eoro. ; Halle, IE59, 2ii<] ed. toI. i. p. 48, «to. 
Liddell Uiil Scott, $. v. aqMo. " Here, as crerynhere elie, in order tborau^hl; to 
undorrtan.l llorner, one must DBe the negntivB evideico of the l^lgedillll^ Till w» 
reniHrk bow freel)' tbej nttribnU writing to tbe beroic age, we sbnll not fullf (aka 
Der'i utter Bileuce upon tbe Bubjeot." — Saturday Smelt, 
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J whether it has groivn. It is a general rule that originft! and ■ 
,''r- indepeodeDt iirogress is not found among a jKopla of low civUi- 
. zation in presence of a higher race. It is natural enough that 
this should be tho case, and it does not in the least aS'ect ihd 
question whether the lower race was stationary or progressing 
before the arrival of the mori; cultivated foreigners. Even when 
the contact hes been but slight and temporary, it either becomes 
doubtful whether progress mode soon afterwitrda is original, or 
certain that it is not so. It has been ass-^rted, for instance, 
that the Andaman Islanders had no boats in the ninth century, 
and ihat the canoe with an outrigger has only lately appeared 
among them.^ If these statements should prove correct, ive 
cannot assume, upon the strength of them, that the islandera 
made these inventions themselves, seeing that they could easily 
have copied them from foreigners, iloreover, the fact that 
they now use bits of glass bottles, and iron from wreckc, in 
making their tools and weapons, proves that sUght as their 
intercourse has been with foreigners, and bitter as is their 
hostility to them, their condition has, neverthelesB, been mate- 
rially changed by foreign influence. 

Though direct evidence thus generally fails ub in tracing the 
history of the lower culture of mankind, there are many ways 
of bringing indirect evidence to hear on the problem. Tlio early 
Culture History of Mankind is capable of being treated as an 
Inductive Science, by collecting and grouping facts. It is true 
that very little has as yet been done in this way, as regards tho 
lower races at least ; but tho evidence has only to a very slight 
extent been got into a state to give delinite results, and the 
whole argument is extremely uncertain and difficult : a fact 
ivhich suCQcieutly accounts for writers on the Origin of Civiliza- 
'.ion being able to tell us all about it, with that beautiful ease 
ind confidence which belong to the speculative philosopher, 
vhose course is bat Httle obstructed by facts. 

In a Lecture on the Origin of Civilization, since reprinted 
frith a Preface," the late Archbishop Whately thus summarily 
dispoBes of any claim of ths lower races to a power of Belf-iiU' 
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proYement. " For, all experience proves that men, left in the 
loweat, or even aiiytbiug approaclung to the lowest, degree of 
barlinriBm in which ihey can poBsiliiy euheiflt at all, never did 
and never can raise themselves, mmided, into a higher condi- 
tion." This view, it may be renmrked in passing, serves as a 
basis for a theory that, though races arrived already at a mode- 
rate state of culture may make progress of themselves, such 
races must have been started on their way upwards by a super- 
Batural revelation, to bring them to the point where independent 
progress became possible. Now, tho denial to the low savage 
of the power of self-improvement is a broad statement, requiring, 
to justify it, at least a good number of cases of tribes who have 
had a fair trial under favourable circumstances, and have been 
found wanting. As definite statements of this nature, the two 
following ore considered by Archbishop Whately as sufficient 
to give substance to his argument ; and even these will not bear 
criticism. 

" The New Zcalauders, . . . whom Tasman first discovered 
in 1642, and who were visited for the second time by Cook, 127 
years alter, were found by bin> exactly in the same condition." 
Now Tasman never set foot in New Zealand. The particulars 
he recorded of the civiUzation of the natives, as seen from his 
ship, occupy a page or so in his journal.' He mentions fires 
seen on shore; a sort of trumpet blown upon by the natives; i 
their dressing their hair in a bunch behind the top of the head, 
with a white feather stuck in it ; their double canoes, joined i 
above vrith a platform ; their paddles and sails ; their clothing, 
which was (as it seemed) sometimes of matting, and sometimes 
of cotton (he was wrong as to this lost point, but very excusably 
so, considering how Uttle opportunity be had of close examina- 
tion) ; their spears and clubs ; a white flag carried by a man in 
a boat ; and tho square garde n-inclosures seen on Three Kings' 
Island. This meagre account is all tho basis Whatoly had 
for asserting that the condition of the New Zealanders in 
Tasman's time was exactly the same as in Cook's time. In 
point of fact, how does it prove that civihzation may not have 
s bet oDbekende ZuidUmd, door Abol Juut. 
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siderably when Cook \i8ited th« 



advanced or declined very < 
country ? 

The other Btatcment Uea in the citing of a remark of Darwin's 
■boot the Fnegians, which rnns thus:' — "Their skill in some 
reBpeota may be compared to the instinct of animals ; for it la 
not improved by experience : the canoe, their most ingeniouB 
work, poor as it is, has remained the same, for the last two 
hundred and fifty years." Bat it must be noticed, that neither 
is the wTetchod hand-to-month Ufe of the Fuegians favourable to 
progress, nor can a bark canoe ten feet long, holding four or five 
grown persons, beside children, dogs, implements, and weapons, 
and in which a fire can be kept burning on a hearth in the 
rongh sea of Tierra del Foego, be without tolerable sea-going 
qualities. As to workmanship, the modem Fnegian bark canoes 
are mnch above the very rude ones of the Australian "coast, 
thongh probably below the highly finished ones of the Algonquins 
of North America. Sir Francis Drake speaks of those he saw 
in the sixteenth century, as " most artificial!," and of " most 
fine proportion," and later seamen's remarks, though they do 
not enable ns to say that the modem ones are better or worse 
made than they used to be, leave no donbt as to their always 
having been high-class craft of their kind, 8o Ion"; as we know 
anything about them.* But the most remarkable thing in the 
whole matter, is the fact that the Fuegians should have had 
canoes at all, while coast-tribes across the straits made shift 
with rafts. This was of course a fact famihar to Mr. Darwin, 
and in the veiy next seutence after that quoted above, he 
actually goes on to ascribe to the Fuegian race the invention 
of their art of boat -building. " Whilst beholding these savages, 
one aslts, whence have they come ? ^Vhat could have tempted, 
or what change compelled a tribe of men to leave the fine regions 
of the north, to travel down the Cordillera or backbone of 
America, to invent and build canoes, and then to enter c 
of the most inhospitable countries within the limits of the 




' Fiti Roj tmd Du^rin, XumtiTe of Yojiig« ot ' Adrentnn ' snd ' 
London, 183S, toL iU. p. 238. Sec voL i, p. 137, 

'■' 'Ths World Bacomptusodbj'ljirPrBDciB Drake.' Ha1da]rt Soo. ISSJ. pp. 74-8. 
Elomm, O, Q., ToL L p. 330. W, F. Snow, ■ Tierrs dol Fuego,' olo. ; London, 1867, 
nd. 1 !>. S38, 
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globe ? " Of this part of Mr. Dftrwiu'a remarks, howeTer, 
Archbishop WTiately did uot thiuli it necessary to take notice. 
It is a proof of the unsatisfactory condition of theological 
literature in England, that Whatcly's Essay, wanting as it ia 
In any real evidence, should still be quoted as of authority. 

Far more profitable work than the constractioii of speculatiTs 
theories, may be done by collecting facts or groups of facta 
leading to direct intcrcnces. Wlicn both fact and inference are 
Bonnd, every such argument is a step gained, while if either be 
unsound, a distinct statement of fact and issue is the best means 
of getting them corrected, or, if needful, discarded altogether. 
A principal object of the present chapter is to bring forward a 
variety of instances drawn from souices where indirect evidence 
bearing on our early history is to be sought. 

As examples of evidence from language, a few cases may be 
given. The word calculation, indicating the primitive art of 
reckoning by pebbles, or calculi, has passed on with the growth 
of science to designate the working of problems far beyond the 
reach of the abacus. So, though the Mexicans, when they were 
discovered, had a high numerical system and were good reckoners, 
the word teti, "stone," remained as an integral part of one of 
their sets of ntunerals for counting animals and things; centetl 
"one stone," ontetl "two stone," ctetl "three stone," etc., 
meaning nothing more than one, two, three. Nor is Mexico the 
only country where this curious phenomenon occurs. The 
Malays say for "one" not only aa, but also sau-atv, that is 
literally " one stono," and the Javans say not only sa but sawiji, 
that is, "one com, or seed," and in like manner the Nias 
language calls one and two sambua and dumbtia, that is, appa- 
rently, " one fruit," " two fruits." ' 

Still more notable ia the Aztec term for an eclipse. The 
idea that the sun and moon are swallowed or bitten by dragons, 
or great dogs, or other creatures, is not only very common in 
the Old World, but it ia even found in North and South 
America and Polynesia.'' But there is evidence that the 

' OnwfDid, Qr. rmd Di«. of Mtiaj LoDgqage ; London, 18G2, toL i. pp. ItL ItIu. 
lirii. and aee cciviii. 

^ juob Grinun, > Deutoohe Urthologie,' pp. S31-A flflS. Schooloisft, put L 
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ancient Mexicans understood the real cause of eclipaeB. Thej 1 
are represented in tho picture-writings by a figure of the moon'i 1 
disc covering part of the son's, and this symbol, Humboldt ' 
remarks, " proves esact notioua as to the cause of eclipses ; ii i 
reminds ua of the aUogorical dance of the Mexican priests, 
which represented the moon devouring the sun."^ Yet the 
Mexicans preserved the memory of an earlier state of astrono- 
mical knowledge, by calling echpses of the sun and moon 
tonatiuh qualo, metztli qualo, that is, "the sun's being eaten," 
"the moon's being eaten," just as the Finns say, kuu xyoiiiiii, 
"the moon is eaten," and the Tahitiaus, that she is natua, that 
is "bitten" or "pinched."' In the Mexican celebration of the 
Netonatiuh-qualo, or eclipse of the sun, two of the captives 
sacrificed appeared as likenesses of the sun and moon.' 

When a. thing or an art is named in one country by a word 
belonging to the language of another, as maize, hammock, 
algebra, and the like, it is often good evidence that the thing 
or art itself came from thence, bringing its name with it. This 
kind of evidence, bearing upon the progress of civilization, baa 
been much and snccessfully worked, but it has to be used with 
great caution when tho foreign language is an iniportimt me- 
dium of instruction, or spoken by a race dominant or powerful 
in the country. As instances of words good or bad as historical 
evidence, may be taken the Arabic words in Spanish. While 
alqitmia (alchemy), alborndz (bomoos), accquia {irrigating chan- 
nel), albaricoque (apricot), and many more, may really carry wiih 
them historical information of more or less value, it must be 
borne in mind that the influence of the Arabic language in 
Spain was so gri?at, that it has often given words for what was 
there long before Moorish times, alacran (scorpion), nlboroto 
(uproar), alcor (hill), and so on ; not satisfied with their own 
word for head, to express a head of cattle, the Spaniards must 
needs call it res, Arabic raa, head. So the New Zealanders' use 

p. 271. DobriiholTer, vol. ii. p. 84. Du Tertre, ' Hist. Gin. ilos Antilles,' elc ; 
Ruts, 3867, rol. a p. 371. Tuniar, 'Poljneaiii,'p. 531. 

' Hnmboldt, VneB, pi. 56. 

< CaitrJa, ' Pinnisohe Mjtbologie,' ppL 03-5. Qnniin, D. U. p. SSB. Blii^ FdIjk 
■w Tol. ii. p. 415. 

■ Nier^mber^ Hiit. N&C. ; Antverp, 1635, p. 113. Hambolilt, Tow, pi. 33. 
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'luka-buka for book ia good eTidence as to who taught them 
to read. But the name that the Tahitian nobles ore now com- 
monly adopting, instead of the native term arii, is bad evidenco 
fts to the origin of caste among them ; they lilce the title of 
tavana, which is a native attempt at govemoT. 

Even the etymology of a word may sometimea throw light 
upon the tranamission of art and knowledge from one country 
to another, as where we may see how the Roman made mihstantia, 
by transloting iTTOoran-it, and the German, making himself a 
word for " snperstition," aherglauhe, Flemish overgeloof, that ia 
"over belief," had the super of superstitio before him when he 
introduced into his language a notion which it had perhaps 
hardly realized before. To take a more speculative case o!" a 
Tery difli'rent kind, the tea-urns used in Russia are well known, 
but when: did the Russians get the invention from ? They ^ot 
their tea from China, where tea-urns muuh resemljiiug oar own 
have long been in use. But the apparatus is no new thing in 
Europe, and the specimen in the Naples Museum, if it were 
coloured with the conventional chocolate colour, and had a tap 
put in to replace the original one which is lost, would perhaps 
be only remarked upon at au English tea*table as being beautiful 
tut old-fashioned. It was kept hot by charcoal burning in a 
tube in the middle, hke the Russian urns. Now the name of a 
Teasel just answering this description has been preserved, 
authepsa {aldi^l/jjs, " sclf-boiler"), and of this term the Russian 
name for their nma, samovar, " self-boiler," ia an exact transla- 
tion. The coincidence suggests that they may have received 
both the thing and its name through Constantinople. Moreover, 
there ia reason to think that the Western element in Chinese 
art is far more important than is popularly supposed, and the 
tea-nrn is so peculiar an apparatus, and so atrikingly alike in 
ancient Italy and in China, that it is scarcely possible that the 
two should be the results of aoparato invention. The Russians 
actually supply Bokhara with samovars,^ so that on the whole 
there seems fair ground for the view that the hot-water am 
originated very early in Europe, and travelled east as far as 
China. 

> TomWij, -IVaccli in Central Ana;' London, 1864, p. 173. 
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It often happens that an old art or custom, which lias beeo, 
snporseded for genera! purposes hy Bome more convenient arrange- 
ment, is kept up long afterwards in solemn ceremonies and 
other matters under the control of priests and officials, who 
are commonly averse to change ; aa inventions have often to 
wait long after they have come into general use before they are 
officially recognized. Wooden tallies were given for receipts by 
our Exchequer up to the time of William TV., aa if to keep up, 
as long as might be, the remembrance of the time when "oar 
forefathers had no other books but the score and the tally." 
It is true that the notched Exchequer tally had lung had a 
Ltitin inscription on it, and at last there was given into the 
bargain a fair English receipt, written on a separate paper. 
The tally survives still, not only in the broken sixpence, and 
in the bargains of peasants in outlying districts,' but in the 
counterfoil of the banker's cheque. Some evidence of thiB _ 
ceremonial keeping up of arts superseded in private life, will be I 
given in the chapters on the Stone Age and Fire-making. 

Soch helps as these in working out the problem of the Origin 
and Progress of Culture grow scarcer as we descend among the 
lower races, and those of which we have little or no historical 
knowledge. Jtere observation of arts in use, and of objects 
belonging to tribes living or dead, forms at present the bulk of 
the evidence of the history of their culture accessible to us. Of 
these records an immense mass has been collected, bat they ufr j 
very bard to read. | 

Sometimes, indeed, an objeot carries its history written itf 
its form, as some of the Esquimaux knives brought to England^ 
which are carved out of a single piece of bone, in imitation of 
European knives with handles, and show that the maker was 
acqaainted with those higher instruments, though he had not 
the iron to make a blade of, or even a few scraps to fix along the 
edge of the bone blade, as they so often do. 

The keeping up in stone architecture of designs belonging ttf I 

wooden buildings, furnishes conclusive proofs of the growth, itf I 

several countries, of the art of building in stone from the art of ] 

building in wood, — an argument which is used with extras I 

* Pictet, 'OriginBSi'pirtiL p. 12£. 
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ordinaTy elearnesa and power in Mr. FergaBson'a Handbook. In 
Central America and Asia Minor there are still to be seen stone 
bnildings more or leaa entirely copied from wooden constructions, 
while in Egj-pt a like phenomenon may be traced in stractarea 
belonging to the remote age of tho pyramids. The student may 
see, almost as if he had been standing by when they were buUt, 
how the architect, while adopting the new material, began by 
copying from the wooden structures to which he had been 
accustomed. Speaking of the Lycian tombs which still remain 
with their beams, planks, and panels, as it were turned from 
wood into stone, Mr. Fergussou remarks upon the value of such 
monuments as records of the beginning of atone architecture 
among the people who built them. "... wherever the process 
can be detected, it is in vain to look for earlier buildings. It is 
only in the infancy of stone architecture that men adhere to 
wooden forms, and as soon as habit gives them famiHarity with 
the new material, they abandon the incongruities of the style, 
and we lose all trace of the original form, which never reappears 
at an after age."' 

There could hardly be a better iilusti-ation of an ethnological 
argument derived from the mere presence of an art, than in 
Marsden'a remark about the irou-smeltera of JIadagascar. It la 
well known that the Madagascans are connected by language 
with the great Mai ay o- Polynesian family which extends half 
round the globe ; but the art of smelting iron has only been 
found in the islands of this vast district near Eastern Asia, and 
in Madagascar itself. Even in New Zealand, where there is 
good iron ore, there was no knowledge of iron. Now at the 
time of our becoming acquainted with the races of Africa, in 
central latitudes and far down into the south, they were iron- 
amelters, and had been so for we know not how long, and Africa 
is only three or four hundred miles from Madagascar, whereas 
Sumatra is three or four thousand. Nevertheless, ^larsden's 
observation connects the art in Madagascar with the distant 
Eastern Archipelago, rather than with the neighbouring African 
eontincnt. The process of smelting in small furnaces or pits is 
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much the same in these two districts, but the bellows are 
different. The usual African bellows consist of two skins with 
valves worked alternately by hand, so as to give a continuons 
draught, much the same as those of iloJern India. These were 
Dot only in use among the ancient Orf^uks and Ilomans, but are 
still to be found in Southern Europe ; I saw a wandering tinker 
at work at Prestam with a pair of goatskins with the hair on, 
which he compressed alternately to drive a current of air into 
his fire, opening and shutting with his hands the slits which 
served as valves. Several of these skin-bollows are often used 
at once in Africa, and there are to be found improved foriuB 
which approach more nearly to our bellows with boards, but the 
principle is the same.^ But the Malay blowing apparatus is 
something very different; it is a double-barreled air forcing- 
pump. It consists of two bamboos, four inches in diameter and 
five feet long, which are set upright, forming the cylinders, 
which are open above, and closed below except by two small 
bamboo tubes which converge and meet at the fire. Each piston 
consists of a bunch of feathers or other soft substance, which 
expands and fits tightly in the cylinder while it is being forcibly 
driven down, and collapses to let the air pass as it is drawn up ; 
and a boy perched on a high seat or stand works the two pistons 
alternately by the piston-rods, which are sticks. (It is likely 
that each cylinder may have a valve to prevent the return 
draught.) Similar contrivances have been described elsewhere 
in the Eastern Archipelago, in Java, Mindanao, Borneo, and 
New Guinea, and in Siam, the cylinders being sometimes bam- 
boos and sometimes hollowed trunks of trees. Marsden called | 
attention to the fact that the apparatus used in Madagascar is ' 
similar to that of Sumatra. There is a description and drawing 
in Ellis's 'Madagascar,' which need not be quoted in detail, as 
it does not differ in principle from that of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. A single cyHnder is sometimes used in Madagascar, 
and perhaps also in Borneo, bnt as a role the far more advan- 

' Fetiierick, pp. SOS, 395. AtideraBon, p. 301. Bscliboiue, ITarr. of & Y'ait to 
thBMaDritJtiiuidS. AErica; LondoQ, 1844, p. 377. Du ChaiUu, ' Eqn.iMrial Africa,' 
p- SI, etc. etc. It appears, however, that a. bellowa dd the Mulagaay priacipla it 
known in V!tA African dutricts. See Wuti, toL iL p. 378. 
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one plan of working two or several at once is fld,jj'i,ed. The 
Cliinese tinkers, who practise the art, qaite unlniown in Europe, 
of patching a cast- iron vessel with a clot of melted iron, perform 
this estraordinnry feat with an air forcing-pamp, which has 
indeed hut a single tnink and a piston backed with feathers, but 
is improved by vaivea and a passage which give it what is known 
as a " double action," so that the single barrel does the work of 
two in the ruder construction of the islands.^ 

It seems from the appearance of this remarkable apparatus in 
Madagascar and in the Eastern Archipelago, that the art of iron- 
Emelting in these distant districts has had a common origin. 
Very likely the art may have gone from Sumatra or Java to 
Madagascar, but if bo, this must have happened when they were 
iu the Iron Age, to which we have no reason to suppose they 
had come in the time of their connexion with the ironleas Maoris 
and Taliitians. Language throws no light on the matter ; iron 
is culled in Malay, hdsi, and in Malagasy, vi. 

It is hut seldom that the transmission of an art to distant 
regions can be traced, except among comparatively high races, 
by such a beautiful piece of evidence as this. The state of 
things among the lower tribes which presents itself to the 
student, is a substantial similarity in knowledge, arts, and cus- 
toms, running through the whole world. Not that the whole 
culture of all tribes is alike, — far from it ; but if any art or 
custom belonging to a low tribe is selected at random, it is ' 
twenty to one that something substantially like it may be found 
iu at least one place thousands of miles off, though it very 
frequently happens that there are large portions of the earth's 
surface lying between, where it has not been observed. Indeed, 
there are few things in cookery, clothing, arms, vessels, boats, 
ornaments, found in one place, that cannot be matched more or 
less nearly somewhere else, unless we go into small details, or 
rise to the level of the Peruvians and Mexicans, or at least of 
the highest South Sea Islanders. A few illustrations may serve 

' MuredfiD, p. 181. Rafflei, Hilt, of Jtra, vol. L pp. 168, 173. Dunpier, 

■ Tojagw ;' Laudon, 170B-S, fith ed. toI. L p. 332. Bishop of LabusB, in Tr. Eth. 

• See. ; London, 1863, p. 29. 0. W. Earl, 'Papmuu;' LondoD, 1SB3, p. 7S. Mouhot, 

■TravBls ia Indo-Chiiui,' ete. ; London, 1861, vol. ii p. 133. Ellis, 'MadagnM»r,' 

r*L L p. 307. FeK7, 'Metallnrgr;' London, 1864, pp. 255, STS-S, 716. 
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to give an idea of the fcmd of similarity which prevails 80 largefy ■ 
amonj; the simpler arts of mankind, 

The most rudimentary bird-trap is that in which the hunter is 
his own trap, as in Australia, where Collins thus describes it : — 
" A native will stretch himself upon a rock as if asleep in the 
Bun, holding a piece of fish in his open hand ; the bird, be it 
hawk or crow, seeing the prey, and not observing any motion in 
the native, ponnes on the fish, and, in the instant of seizing it, 
is caught by the native, who soon throws him on the fire and 
mokes a meal of him." Ward, the missionary, declares that a 
tame monkey in India, whose food the crows used to plunder 
while he aat on the top of his pole, did something very near 
this, by shamming dead within reach of the food, and seizing 
the first crow that came close enough. When he had caught it, 
the story says, he put it between his knees, deliberately plucked 
it, and threw it up into the air. The other crows set upon their 
disabled companion and pecked it to death, but they let tho 
monkey's store alone ever aiter. The Esquimaux so far im- 
proves upon tho Australian form of the art as to build himself a 
little snow-hut to sit in, with a hole large enough for him to put 
his hand through to clutch the bird that comes down upon the 
bait.i 

There is a curious little art, practised in various countries, 
that of climbing trees by the aid of hoops, fetters, or topes. 
Father Gilij thus describes it among the Indiana of South 
I .America : — " They are all extremely active in climbing trees, and 
even the weaker women may be not uncommonly seen plucking 
the fruit at their tops. If the bark is so smooth and shppery 
that they cannot go np by clinging, they nse another means. 
They make a hoop of wild vines, and putting their feet inside, 
they use it as a support in climbing,"* This is what the toddy- 
drawer of Ceylon uses to climb the palm with,'' but the negro of 
ihe West Coast of Africa makes a larger hoop round the tree and 
gets inside it, resting the lower part of his bock against it, and 

' OoUiM, Tol. L p. 648. Ward, 'Hindoos,' p. 43. Klemm, 0. Q., vol i. p. 31*; 
vol. ii. p. 292. 

■ Silij, ■SaggiDdiStoria Americana;' Home, 1730-4, ml. ii. p. 40. Sea Bates,; 
< The NatunliHt on the E. AiDUona ; ' London, lSt)3, toI. ii. p. ISS. 

■ TeoDenC, ' Oc^Idd, ' vol. ii. p. G'23. See Plin. , liii. 7. 
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jerks it ap tbo trimk with bis bands, a little at a time, drawing 
his legs up after it.' Ellis describes the Tahitian boys tying 
their feet togetber, four or five iocbes apart, with a piece of 
palm-bark, and witb tbe aid of this fetter going up the oocoa- 
palms to gather tbe nuts ;^ and Backhouse mentions a different 
plan in use in opossum-catching in Van Diemen's Land. The 
nBtive women who climbed the tall, smooth gum-trees did not cat 
notches after the Australian plan, except where the bark waa 
rough and loose near tbe ground. Having got over this part t^ 
tbe notches, they threw round the tree a rope twice as long as 
was necessary to encompass it, put their hatchets on their bare, 
cropped heads, and placing their feet against tbe tree and grasp- 
ing tbe rope with their hands, they hitched it np by jerks, and 
pulled themselves up the enormous trunk almost as fast as a 
man would mount a ladder.* 

Tbe ancient Mexicans' art of turning tbe waters of their lakes 
to account by constructing floating gardens upon tbem, has been 
abandoned, apparently on account of the sinking of the waters, 
which are now shallow enough to allow the mud gardens to rest 
upon the bottom. At the time of Humboldt's visit to Mexico, 
however, there were still some to be seen, though their number 
was fast decreasing. Tbe floating gardens, or chinampas, which 
the Spaniards found in great nnmbors, and several of which still 
existed in bis time on tbe lake of Cbalco, were rafts formed of 
reeds, roots, and branches of underwood. The Indians laid on 
tbe tangled mass quantities of the black mould, which is natu- 
rally impregnated with salt, but by washing with lake water is 
made more fertile. " The chinampas," he continues, " some- 
times even carry tbe but of the Indian who serves as guard for 
a group of floating gardens. They are towed, or propelled with 
long poles, to move tbem at will from shore to shore."* Though 
floating gardens are no longer to be met with in Mexico, they 
■re still in full use in tbe shallow waters of Cashmere. They 
ftre made of mould heaped on masses of the stalks of aquatic 
plants, and will mostly bear a man's weight, though the firait ia 

> Elsmm, C. Q., vol. iij. p. 23S. Aduuon in Finkartou, toI. itL p. M2. 

* Bllie, loL L p. 871. ' Backhoiue, 'Anitnlu,' ^ 172. 

* HnmbDldt, 'Easai Politiquei' Paru, 1811, vol. ii. p. 185, etc. 
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generally picked from the backs. They difler from the ancient 
Mexican chinampas in not being towed from one place to another, 
but impaled on fixed stakes, which keep them to their mooringSt 
but allow them to rise and fall with the level of the water.^ 

The floating islands of the Chinese lakes are far more artificial 
structures than those of Mexico or Cashmere. The missioiiaiy 
Hue thus describes those he saw on the lake of Piughou : — " We 
passed beside several floating islandg, quaint and ingenious pro- 
ductions of Chinese industry which have perhaps occurred to no 
other people. These floating islands are enormous rafts, con- 
structed generally of large bamboos, which long resist the 
dissolving action of water. Upon these rafts there is placed a 
tolerably thick bed of good vegetable mould, and thanks to tha 
patient labour of some families of aquatic agriculturists, the 
astonished eye sees rising from the surface of the waters smiling 
habitations, fields, gardens, and plantations of great variety. 
The peasants on these farms seem to live in happy abundance. 
During the moments of rest left them from the tillage of the 
rice plots, fishmg is at once their lucrative and agreeable pastime. 
Often when they have gathered in their crop upon the lake, they 
throw their net and draw it on board their island loaded with 
fish, . . . Many birds, especially pigeons and sparrows, stay by 
tbeir own choice in these floating fields to share the peaceable 
and solitary happiness of these poetical islanders. Towards the 
middle of the lake, we met with one of these farms attempting a 
voyage. It moved with extreme slowness, though it had the 
wind aft. Not that sails were wanting ; there was a very large 
one above the house, and several others at the corners of the 
island ; moreover, all the islanders, men, women, and children, 
provided with long sweeps, were working with might and main, 
though without putting much speed into their farm. But it is 
likely that the fear of delay does not much trouble these agricul- 
tural mariners, who are always sure to arrive in time to sleep on 
land. They are often seen to move from place to place without 
a motive, like the Mongols in the midst of their vast prairies ; 
though, happier than those wanderers, they have learned to 
make for themselves as it were a desert in the midst of civiliza- 
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tion, and to ally tbo charms aad pleasares of a nomade with the 
advantagee of a sedentary life. " ^ 

Such coincidencos aa these, when found in distant regions 
between whose inhabitants no intercouise is known to have taken 
ploee, are not to be lightly used as historical evidence of con- , 
ncxion. It is safest to ascribe them to independent invention, 
tmless the coiDcideoce passes the limits of ordinary probability. 
Ancient as the Eirt of putting in false teeth is in the Old World, 
it would scarcely be thought to affect the originality of the same 
practice in Quito, where a skeleton has been found with false 
teeth secured to the cheek-bone by a gold wire,* nor does the 
discovery in Egypt of mummies with teeth stopped with gold, 
appear to have any historical connexion with the same contrivance 
among ourselves.* Thus, too, the Australians were in the habit 
of cooking fish and pieces of meat in hot sand, each tied up in a 
sheet of bark, and this ia called yadarn dookoon, or " tying-up 
cooking,"* but it does not foUow that they had learnt from 
Europe the art of dressing fish en papillote. 

Perhaps the occurrence of that very civilized instrument, the 
fork for eating meat with, in the Fiji Islands, is to be accounted 
for by considering it to have been independently invented there. 
The Greeks and Romans do not appear to have used forks in 
eating, and they are said not to have been introduced in England 
from the South of Europe, till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century.* At any rate, Haklnyt thus translates, in 1598, a 
remark made by Galeotto Perera, concerning the nse of chop- 
sticks in China ; — " they feede with two sticks, refraining from 
touching their meate with their hands, even as we do with 
forkea ; " but he finds it necessary to put a note in the margin, 
"We, that is the Italians and Spaniards."' How long forks 
had been used in the South of Europe, and where they originally 
came &om, does not seem clear, but there is a remark to the 
purpose in William of Ruysbrock's description of the manners 

' Hue, 'L'BnipiraOliinoia;' Paris, 1S54, Sod ed. p. lit 

■ Bollaert, Rea. in New (imiiaaft, etc. ; Laudan. 13S0, |>. 83. 

» WilkinaoB, Pop. Ace, toI. ii. p. 350. ' (irej, JosnulB, ToL ii, p. 978. 

' Wright, ' Doinealic MaanBtB," p. 157. 
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of the Tatars, tbroagh whose country he travelled about 1263. 
" They cat up (the meat) into little bits in a dish with salt and 
water, for they laake no other sauce, and then with the point of 
a knife or with a little fork {furdcvld), which they make for th» 
purpose, like those we use for eating pears and apples stewed in 
wine, they give each of the guests standing roand one moathfiil 
or two, according to their numbers."* 

The circamBtancea under which the fork makes its appearance 
in the Fiji Islands, are remarkable. If it is known elsewhere in 
Polynesia (except of course as distinctly adopted with other 
Enropean fashions), it is certain not commonly so, and its use 
appears to be connected with the extraordinaiy development of 
the art of cooking there, as contrasted with most of the Pacifio 
islands, where, generally speaking, there were no vessels in which 
liquid was boiled over the &ie, and boiling, if done at all, was 
done by a ruder process. But the Fijians were accomplished 
potters, and continue to use their earthen vessels for the prepara- 
tion of their various soups and stews, for fishing the hot morsels 
oat of which the forks are used, perhaps exclusively. Those we 
hear of particularly are the " cannibal forks " for eating man's 
flesh, which are of wood, artistically shaped and sometimes 
ornamented, and were handed down as family heirlooms. Each 
had its individual name ; for instance, one which belonged to » 
chief celebrated for his enormous cannibaUsm was called un- 
droundro, " a word used to denote a small person or thing 
carrying a great burden."' It would be a remarkable point if, 
as Dr. Seemann thinks, the fork were only used for this purpose,* 
and we might be inclined to theorize on its invention as connected 
with the tabu, so common in Polynesia, which restricts the tabued 
person from touching his food with his hands, and compels him 
to be fed by some one else, or in default, to grovel on the ground 
and take up his food with his mouth. But a description by 
Williams of the fomitare of a Fijian household, seems to imply 
its use for ordinary purposes as well. " On the hearth, each set 
on three stones, are several pots, capable of holding from a quart 

' Qui de Robniqau, in HakltiTt, loL i. p. 75. Bee Ajton, in Pnnfa&s, *oL iii. 
p. 212. 
' WilluuM, 'Fiji,' mJ. L pp. 312-8. * Seerowio, ' Yiti,' p. 178. 
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to five gallons. Near these are a cord for binding fuel, a skewer 
for trying cooked food, and, in the better houses, a wooden fork 
— a luxury which, probably, the Fijian enjoyed when our worthy 
anceBtora were wout to take hot food in their practised fingers. "^ 
But whether the use of the foi>k in eating came about in Fiji as 
a consequence of the common use of stewed food, or &oiq some 
more occult cause, it seems probable that their use of it and ours 
may spring from two independent inventions. That they got 
the art of pottery from Asia is indeed likely enough, but there 
seems very little ground for thinking that the eating-fork came 
to them &om Asia, or from anywhere else. 

If an art can be found existing in one limited district of the 
world, and nowhere else, there seems to be ground for assuming 
that it was invented by the people among whom it is found, with 
much greater confidence than if it appears in several distant 
places. Any one, however, who thinks this an unfair inference, 
may console himself with the knowledge that ethnologists seldom 
get a chance of using it at present, except for very trifling arts 
or for unimportant modificationa. Indeed, any one who claimB 
a particular place as the source of even the smallest art, from the 
mere fact of finding it there, must feel that he may be using hia 
own ignorance as evidence, as though it were knowledge. It is 
certainly playing against the bank, for a student to set up a 
claim to isolation for any art or custom, not knowing what 
evidence there may be against him, buried in the ground, hidden 
among remote tribes, or contained even in ordinary books, to 
say nothing of the thousands of volumes of forgotten histories 
find travels. 

Among the inventions which it seems possible to trace to their 
original districts, is the hammock, which is found, as it were, 
native in a great part of South America and the West Indies, 
and is known to have spread thence far and wide over the world, 
carrying with it its Haitian name, hamac. \ 

The boomerang is a peculiar weapon, and moreover there are 
found beside it in its country, AustraHa, intermediate forma 
between it and the battle-axe or pick; so that there is ground 
for considering it a native invention developed through such 
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fltagea into ita most perfect form. Varions Old World migaileB 
bave indeed been claimed as boojuerangs ; Ft curved weapon shown 
on the Assyrian bas-reliefs, the throwing- cudgel of the Egyptian 
fowler, the African lissO-n or curved club, the iron kungamunga 
of the Tibbns, but without proof being brought forward that 
these weapous, or the boomerang-like iron projectiles of the 
Niam-Nam, have either of the great peculiiirities of the boome- 
rang, the sudden Bwerving from the apparent line of flight, or 
the returning to the thrower. The accounts given by Colonel 
Lane Fox in his instructive lectures (18G8-9) at the United 
Service Inatitution,' of the missilea of the indigenous tribes of 
India, whirled in the manner of boomerangs to bring down game, 
aeem to me to famish evidence similar to that from Australia, 
of the local and gradual invention of weapons. Sir Walter Elliot 
describes the rudest kind in the South Mahratta district as mere 
crooked sticks, and hence we trace the instrament up to the 
katuria of the Ktilia of Gujerat, a weapon resembling the boome- 
rang in ehape, and in being an edged Oat missile, preserving ita 
plane of rotation, bat differing from it in being too thick and 
heavy to swerve or return. While admitting the propriety of 
Colonel Lano Fox'a classification of the Indian and Australian 
weapons together, I think we may regard their specific difference 
as showing independent though partly similar development in 
the two districts, Mr. Samuel Ferguson has written a very 
learned and carious paper" on enpposed European analogues of 
the boomerang, in concluding which he remarks, not mitruly, 
that "many of the foregoing inferences will, doubtless, appear 
in a high degree speculative." As might be expected, he makes 
the moat of the obscure description of the cateia, set down about 
the beginning of the seventh century by Bishop Isidore of 
Seville.^ Bat what is far more to the purpose, Mr. Ferguaon 
secma to have made trial of a carved clab of ancient shape, and 
some hammer- and cross-shaped weapons, such as may have been 
used in Europe, and to have made them fly with something of 
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the returning flight of the boomerang. On the whole, it would 
be rash to assert that the principle of the boomerang was quite 
unknown in the Old "World. Another remarkable weapon, the 
boUis, seema to be isolated in the particular region of South 
America where it was found in use, and was therefore very hkely 
invented there; but its principle is knoira also among the Eeqni- 
manx, whose thin thongs, weighted with bunches of ivory knobs, 
are arranged to wind themselvea round the bird they are thrown 
at, in much the same way as the much stouU^r cords, weighted 
at the ends with two or three heavy stone balls, which form the 
bolas of the Southern continent. 

A few more instances may be given, rather for their quaint- 
neaa than for their importance. The Australians practise an 
ingenious art in bee-hunting, which I have not met with any- 
where else. The hunter catches a bee, and gums a piece of 
down to it, so that it can fly but slowly, and be can easily 
follow it home to the hive, and get the honey. The North 
American bee-hunters do not use this contrivance, but they put 
a bait of honey on a ilat stone and surround it with a ring of 
thick white paint, across which the bee crawls to take flight 
from the edge of the stone, and at once clogs and marks itself.^ 
Again, there is the curious art of changing the colour of a live 
macaw's feathers from blue or green to brilliant orange or 
yellow, by plucking thom and rubbing some liquid into the 
skin (it is said the milky secretion from a small frog or toad), 
which causes the new feathers to grow with a changed colour,* 
This is done in South America, but, so far as I know, not else- 
where ; and it seems reasonable to suppose that it was invented 
there. Travellers in the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra de- 
scribe the thrilling effect of the tones, as of flutes and organs, 
that seem to grow out of the air as they approach some hamlet, 
sometimes single and interrupted notes rising, swelling into a 
burst of harmony, and dying away. These soimds are produced 
by bamboos fixed up in the trees, slit between the joints so that 

■ Iauk, p. S28. Backbooso, Anatr., p. 3S0. J. <3. Wood, in ' Boy's Own Mag.* 
tdL t. p. 520. 

* Wulliu'fi, ' TraTels dd the Amaion and Rio Negio ; ' LoDdoD, lgS3, p. iH. Ih 
k CondUDiDe, in Pinkerton, roL mr. p. 24S. DabruLoffsr, toL i. p, S27. 
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each bamboo becomes an ^olian flote of many tones. * This 
beautiful habit may well be of native origin. But it is curious 
to compare it with an early South American description from 
the province of Picara, now in Columbia. There, at the entrances 
of the caciques' houaea, were platforms surrounded with stout 
canes, on which (in the fashion of the Dayaks) were set ap 
heada of enemies, " looking fierce with long hair, and their faces 
painted in such sort as to appear lite those of devils. In the 
lower part of the canes there are holes through which the ivind 
can pass, and when it blows, there is a noise which sounds like 
the music of devils." * 

When an art is practised upon some material which belongs 
exclusively, or in a large degree, to the place where the art is 
found, the probability that it was invented on the spot becomes 
almost a certainty. No one would dispute the claim of the 
Peruvians or Chilians to have discovered the use, for manure, 
of the huami, or, as we call it, "guano," which their excep- 
tionally rainless climate has allowed to accumuhito on their 
coasts, nor the claim of the dwellers in the hot regions near 
the Gulf of Mexico to have found out how to make their 
chocollatl from a native plant. 

On the other hand, when tribes are found living among the 
Teiy materials which are turned to account by simple arts else- 
where, and yet are ignorant of those arts, we have good ethno- 
logical evidence as to their condition when they first settled in 
the place where we become acquainted with tbem. In investi- 
gating the difficult problem of Polynesian civilization, this state 
of things often presents itself, not uniformly, but in a partial, 
various way, that gives us a glimpse here and there of the 
trains of events that must have taken place, in difteront times 
and places, to produce the complex result we have before us. 
It is clear that a Malayo -Polynesian culture, proved by the 
combined eridence of language, mythology, arts, and customs, 
has spread itself over a great part of the Southern lalanda, from 
the Philippines down to Kew Zealand, and from Easter Island to 

' LogoD, in 'Jwm. Ind. Archip.,' rol. iiL p. 3S. Cuneron, 'Matnjui lodii,* 

p. lao. 

= (^eia da IiMD, 'TnTeU'(Tr. and Ed. bf Uu-kbun), HoklnftBoc lSfl4, p. 8L 
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?IadagaBcar, though the pure Malayo-Polynegian race only forms 
a part of the population of the district in which its language and 
cirilization more or leas predominate. The original condition of 
the Mulityo- Polynesian family, as determined by the state of ita 
lowor members, presents us with few arts not found at least in a 
rudimentary state in Australia, though these arts were developed 
with immensely greater skill and industry. In moat of the 
South Sea Islands there was no knowledge of pottery, nor of the 
art of boiling food in vessels over a fire. Great part of the race 
was strictly in the stoue age, knowing nothing of metals. The 
sugar-cane grew in Tahiti, but the natives only chewed it, know- 
ing nothing of the art of sugar-making ;' nor did they make any 
use of the cotton plant, though it grew there.' The art of 
weaving was unknown in moat of the islands away from Asia. 
Though the coco-nut palm was common, they did not tap it for 
totldy ; and Dr. Seemaun taught the Fijians the art of extracting 
sago from their native sago-palms.' 

In other districts, however, a very different state of things 
was found. In Sumatra and other islands near Asia, and in 
Madagascar, iron was smelted and worked with much skill. 
The simplest kind of loom had appeared in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, only, as the evidence seems to show, to be supplanted 
by a higher kind.' Pottery was made there, and even far into 
Polynesia, as in the Fiji Islands. All these things were pro- 
bably introduced from Asia, to which country so very large a 
part of the present Malay culture is due, but there are local arts 
found cropping up in different groups of islands, which may be 
considered as native inventions peculiar to Polynesia. Thus, in 
some of the islands, it was customary to keep bread-fruit by 
fermenting it into a sour paste, in which state it could be stored 
away for use out of season, an art of considerable value. Tiiis 
paste was called viahi in Tahiti, where Captain Cook first saw 
it prepared, but it would seem to have been invented at a period 
since the part of the race which went to the Sandwich Islands 

I Cook, Firat Vo;. H., to), ii. p. ISS. Bo Ibe Binaeae, BaiUaii, 'Oestl. Aaien.,' 
ToL ii.p. OB ; see ftlio W. O. Palgr&ve, 'Central and Eaitera Arabia,' ml. ii, p. ISO. 
' J. B. Fonter, OlsenatioM (Cook'a SecoDii Voj,) ; LondoB, 1778, p, 381. 
1, pp. 2B1, 329. * Handen, p. 1S3. 
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were eeparated from the Tabitiana, for the Sandwich Islanderfl 
knew nothing of it till tho Enghsh brought it to them from 
Tahiti.' The use of the intoxicating liquor kno\vn as aua, kava, 
or yamjonn, appears to be peculiar to Pohiiesia, and therefore 
probEtbly to have been inventetl there. It is true that the usual, 
though not universal practice of preparing it by chewing, giyefl 
it some resemblance to liquors so prepared on the American 
continent, but these latter are of an entirely difTerent character, 
being fermented hquora of the nature of beer, made from 
vegetables rich in starch, while the ava is not fermented at all, 
the juice of the plant it is made from being intoxicating in its 
fresh state.' 

The miscellaneons pieces of evidence given in this chapter 
have been selected less as giving grounds for arguments safe 
from attack, than as examples of the sort of material with which 
the ethnologist has to deaL The uncertainty of many of the 
inferences be makes must be counterbalanced by their number, 
and by the concurrence of independent lines of reasoning in 
favour of the same view. But in the arguments given here in 
illustration of the general method, ouly one side of history hM 

' Cook'i Pirat Voj. H., toL ii. p, IS8 ; Third Voy,, rol. Hi. p. HI, 
' Ths etyoiologj of hava or ava is of interest. lU oiiginal meaning niiiy Iutb 
been thai of biltemnBs or punKoncj ; taico, N, Z, = punt'8nt. bitl«r, strong (m 
■pirits, etc.); 'aivi, liih. =a biitsr, dimgreeable taatti ; kava. Bar. Mang. Xub., 
'a'om, Saoi., ama aim. Haw. =Boiir, biUer, pangent. ThoDce tbo name maj 
hsTe been giten, nnt oulj Co tbe plant of vbich the intoxicating drink U made, 
the MacTopiprr mttligttLea-m, ioro, Tong. Bar. Kuk. ; 'am, Sam. Tab. Haw. ; 
but also in N. Z. to the Maavpiper tsedtum, or katca iavia, and in TnbiCi to 
tobacco, 'ava 'ani, L;ist1j, tbe drink ii named in Tahiti and in other ial.tnJa from 
the plant it ia eipre^cd from. But Mariner'i Tongan vocabular; seems to go tbe 
other va; ; eava — the pepper plant ; alao the root of this plant, of wbich ia made a 
peculiar kind of beverage, etc ; eaicna = bitter, Irackiidi. aleo intoxicated vith eon, 
or snj'Uiing ehio. Thii looks aa though tho name of the plant gave a name to the 
qoaUty of bilteniesa, aa we aaj " pepperj " in tbe Eense of hot. (Sea the Vocabn- 
lariea of Maclner, Hale, BuEchmann, and the CUuri^b Miu. Soc., N. Z.) Souther 
(Hist, of Braiil, vol. L p. 2t5) compare! the word kava with the South Americas 
word camt-in or taawij, a liquor made from maite or the mandioe root b; chewing^ 
boiling with water, and termeuting ; but the idea of bittemefa or pungency is unsait- 
able la this liquor. Diaa (Die. da Ungua Topy) ei>es porhflps a more iiecnratQ form, 
eaulni = viEho, a dorivadpo perlia[ia from cai5 = betier (rinho). To show liow easily 
each accidental coineidenceB aa that of hava and caufm may be found, a German 
TOot may be pointed oat tor both, looking at aaitable as though it were a real mm, 
Imuco, V> chaw. 
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been kept in view, and the facta have been treated generally as i 
eTidence of movement only in a forward direction, or (to define 
closely what is here treated aa Profcress) of the appearance 
lAnd growth of new arts and new knowledijc, whether of a profit- 
or hurtful nature, developed at home or imported from 
lltbroad. Yet we know by what has taken place within the range 

history, that Dechne as well aa Progress in art and knowledge ' 
'teally goes on in the world. Is there not then evidence forth- 
to prove that degradation as well as development has 
happened to the lower races beyond the range of direct history ? 
The known facts bearing on this subject are scanty and obscure, 
bat by examining some direct evidence of Decline, it may be 
perhaps possible to form an opinion as to what indirect evidence 
there may probably be, and how it is to be treated; though 
actually to find this and use it, is a very different matter. 

There are developments of Culture which belong to a par- 
ticular climate or a particular state of society, which require a 
despotic government, a democratic government, an agricultural 
life, a life in cities, a state of continued peace or of continued 
war, an accumulation of wealth which exceeds what is wanted 
for neceasaries and is accordingly devoted to luxury and refine- 
ment, and 80 forth. Such things are all more or leas local and 
unstable. The Chinese do not make now the magnificent 
oloisonn6 enamels and the high-class porcelain of their ances- 
tors ; we do not build churches, or even cast church-bells, as 
forefathers did. In Egypt the extraordinary development 
of masonry, goldsmiths' work, weaving, and other arts which 
roBe to such a pitch of excellence there thousands of years ago, 
liave died out under the influence of foreign civilizations which 
contented themselves with a lower level of excellence in these 
things, and there seems to be hardly a characteristic native art 
of any importance practised there, unless it be the artificial 
hatching of eggs, and even this is found in China. As Sir 
Thomas Browne writes in his 'Fragment on Mummies,' "Egypt 
itself is now become the land of obliviousness and doteth. 
Her ancient civility is gone, and her glory hath vanished as 
B phantaama. Her youthful days are over, and her face hath 
become wrinkled and tetrick. She poreth not upon the heavens, 
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onto her, and knowledge maketh other 



The history of Central America presents a case somewhat 
like that of Egypt. The not uncommon idea that the deserted 
cities, Gopan, Falcnqne, and the rest, are the work of an extinct 
and quite unknoivn race, does not agree with the published 
evidence, which proves that the descendants of the old buildera 
are living there now, speaking the old languages that were 
spoken before the Spanish Conquest. The ancient cities, with 
their wonders of masonry and sculptare, are deserted, the special 
native culture has in great measure disappeared, and the people 
have been brought to a sort of low European civilization ; hut a 
mass of records, corroborated in other ways, show us the Central 
Americans before the Conquest, building their great cities and 
living in them, cultivating, warring, sacrificing, much like their 
neighbonrs of Mexico, with whose civilization their own was 
intimately allied. An epitome of the fate of the ruined cities 
may bo given in the words which conclude a remai'kable native 
document published in Quiche and French by the Abbe Brasseur, 
— " Ainai done e'en est fait de tous ecus dn Quiche, qui s'appeUe 
Santa-Cruz." The ruins of the great city of Quiche are still to 
bo seen ; Santa Cruz, its successor, is ft poor village of two 
thousand souls, a league or so away.' 

Among the lower races, degeneration is seen to take place as a 
result of war, of oppression by other tribes, of expulsion into less 
favourable situations, and of various other causes. But arts 
which bolong to the daily life of the man or the family and 
cannot be entirely suppressed by violent interference, do not 
readily disappear unless superseded by some better contrivance, 
or made unnecessary or very difficult by a change of life and 
manners. When the use of metals, of pottery, of the flint and 
steel, of higher tools and weapons, once fairly establishes itself, 
a falling back appears to be uncommon. The Metal Age does 
not degenerate into the Stone Age except under very peculiar 
circumstances. The history of a higher weapon is generally that 
it supplants those that are less serviceable, to be itself supplanted 
by something better. We read of the Indian orator who ex- 
' Biiaspur, ' Popol Vnh : ' l>p. 345-7. See abe Diego de Lands, Bel. 
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Borted his brethren to cast away the flint and eteel of the white 
man, and to return to the firt-sticks of their ancestors, and of 
the Chineee sage desiring to discord the art of writing, and return 
to the ancestral method of record by knotted cords, but Buch 
things are rather talked of than done. 

Cases of savage arts being saperseded by a higher state of 
civilization are common enough. An African guide, or on Aus- 
tralian, will know a man hy his footmark, while we hardly know 
what a footmark is like ; at least, nine Englishmen out of ten 

I of the shoe-wearing classes will not know that the footprints in 
&e Mexican picture-writings, as copied in Fig. 16, are true to 
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nature, till they have looked at the print of a wet foot on a board 
or a flagstone. Captain Burton remarked, on his road to the 
great Salt Lake, that hones and skulls of cattle were left lying 
scattered about,' though travellers are often put to great straits 
for fuel. The Gauchos of South America know better, for when 
they kill a beast on a journey, they use the bones as fuel to cook 
the flesh,* as the Scythions did in the time of Herodotus ; living 
in a country wanting wood, they made a fire of the bones of the 
beasts sacriilced, and boiled the flesh over it in a kettle, or if 
that were not forthcoming, in the paunch of the animal itself, 
" and thus the ox boils himself, and the other victims each the 
like."* 
■ It sometimes happens that degeneration is caused hy conquest, 
i^^rhen the conquering race is in anything at a lower level than 

' BurtDB, ' City of the Saints,' p. 90. ' Darwin, Jannial,p. 1B4. 

• H»rod., iv. 81. Sea EiekJd kit. 5 in LXX. Klemm, a Q., toI iL p. 320 
{boBM rubbed witb fat burnt b; Ewjuimaax). 
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the conquered. There is one art whose historj' gives aome ex- 
traordinaiy cases of thia kind of decline, the art of irrigation by 
watercourses. "Within a few years one people, the Spaniards, 
conquered two nations, the Moors and the Pernvians, who were 
skilful irrigators, and had constructed great works to bring water 
from a distanoe to fertilize the land. These works were for the 
most part allowed to go to rack and ruin, and in Peru, as in 
'i Andalusia, great tracts of land which had heen fruitful gardens 
fell back into parched deserts ; while in Mexico the ruins of the 
great native aqueduct of Tetzcotzinco tell the same tale. Here, 
as in the irrigation of British India under our own rule, the 
results of higher culture in the conquered race declined in the 
face of a lower culture of the conquerors, but the sequel is still 
more curious. The Spaniards in America became themselves 
great builders of wflteroourses, and their works of this kind in 
Mexico are very extensive, and of great benefit to the drier 
regions where they have been constructed. But when a portion 
of territory that had been under Spanish rule was transferred to 
the United States, what the Spaniards had done to the irrigating 
works of the Moors and Peruvians, the new settlers did to theirs. 
In Froebel's time they were letting the old works go to ruin ; 
thus history repeats itself.' 

The disappearance of savage arts in presence of a higher civili- 
zation is however mostly caused by their being superseded by 
something higher, and this can hardly be called a decline of 
culture, which must not be confounded vrith the physical and 
moral decline of so many tribes under the oppression and 
temptation of civilized men. Real decline often takes place 
when & rude but strong race overcomes a cultivated but weak 
race, and of this we have good information ; but neither this 
change, nor that which takes place in the savage in presence 
of the civilized invader, gives the student of the low races 
all the information he needs. What he wants besides is to 
put the high races out of the question altogether, and to 
find out how far a low race can lose its comparatively simple 
arts and knowledge, without these being superseded by some- 
thing higher; in fact, how far such a race can euffer pure 
' Tylor, 'Meiieo,' pp. 167-191. 
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Livingstone's remarks ou the Bakalahari of South Africa 
show us a race which has fallen in civilization, but this fall has 
happened, partly or wholly, through causes acting from without. 
The great Kalahari desert is inhabited by two races, the Bush- 
men, who were perhaps the first human inhabitants of the 
country, and who never cultivate the soil, or rear any domestic 
aninials but dogs, and the Ba-Kalahari, who are degraded 
Bechuanas. These latter are traditionally reported to have 
once possessed herds of cattle hke the other Bechuanas, and 
though their bard fate has forced them to live a life much like 
that of the Bushmen, thoy have never forgotten their old ways. 
They hoe their gardens annually, though often all they can hope 
for is a supply of melons and pumpkins. And they carefully 
rear small herds of goats, though Livingstone has seen them 
obliged to hft water for them out of small wells with a bit of 
ostrich egg-shell, or by spoonfuls," This remarkable account 
brings out strongly the manful struggle of a race which has 
been brought down by adverse circumstances, to keep up their 
former civilization, while the Bushmen, who, for all we know, 
may never have been in a higher condition than they are now, 
make no such effort. If we may judge these two races by the 
eame standard, the Bushmen are either no lower than they have 
ever been, or if they have come down from a condition approach- 
ing that of the Bechuanas, the process of degradation mast 
indeed have been a long one. 

Tribes who are known to have once beon higher in the scale 
of cnlture than they are now, are to be met with in Asia. Some 
of the coast Tunguz live by fishing, though they are still called 
Orochi, which is equivalent to the term "Reindeer Tunguz." 
Ko doubt the tradition is true of the Gold! that, though they 
have no reindeer now, they once bad, like the Tnnguz tribes 
north of the Amur.* There are Calmucks north of the 
Caspian who have lost their herds of cattle and degenerated into 
fishermen. The richest of them has still a couple of cows. 
IThey look upon horses, camels, and sheep as strange and 
> liTingatooe, p. i9. ' BaTeuitoiti, p. SIS. 
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wondrooB creattires when foreigners bring them into their 
eonntry. They listen with wonder to their old men's storieB 
of life in the steppes, of the great herds and the ceaseless 
wanderings over the vast plains, while they themselveB dwell 
in hilts of reeds, and carry their honsehold goods on their backs 
when they have to move to a new fishing place.' The miserable 
" Digger Indians " of North America are in part Shoshonees or 
Snake Indians, who were brought down to their present state 
by their enemies the Blackfeet, who got gons from the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and thug conquered the Snakes, and took away 
their hunting grounds. They lead a wandering Hfe, larking 
among hills and crags, slinking from the sight of whites and 
Indians, and subsisting chiefly on wild roots and fish, and such 
game as so helpless a race is able to get. They are lean and 
abject- looking creatures, deserving the name of gens de pitie 
given them by the French trappers, and they have been driven 
to abandon arts which they possessed in their more fortunate 
days, such as riding, and apparently even hut-building; but how 
far their degradation has brought with it decline in other parts 
of their former culture, it is not easy to say.* 

Here, then, we have cases of material evidence which, as 
we happen to have other means of knowing, ought to be treated 
as recording decline. The sculptures and temples of Central 
America are the work of the ancestors of the present Indians, 
though if history, tradition, and transitional work had all 
perished, it would hardly he thought so. The gardening of 
the Bakalahari, if the account of their origin is to be received, 
is a proof, not of an art gained, but of a higher level of civiliza- 
tion for the moat part lost. 

It thus appears that, in the abstract, when there is found 
among a low tribe on art or a piece of knowledge which seems 
above their average level, three ways are open by which its 
occurrence may be explained. It may have been invented at 
home, it may have been imported from abroad, or it may be a 
relic df a higher condition which has mostly suffered degradation, 

' Klctnm, C. O., Tol. iu. p. 4, J 

* Boicbmaiin, ' Spnren iter AztetiiBcbGD Spncbs im BSrdlicbOD Heiico,' etc, 
(Ahh. der K. A. t. W., 1SE4) ; Bcilin, ]8£9, p. 633, eta. 
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like the column of earth which the excavator leaves to e 
the depth of the ground ho has cleared away. 

Ethnologists have sometimes taken arts which appeared to 
them too advanced to fit viith the general condition of their 
possessors, and have treated them as belonging to this latter 
class. But where sach arguments have had no aid irom direct 
history, but have gone on mere inspection of the arts of the 
lower rac€s, bU that I can coll to mind, at least, seem open to 
grave exception. 

Thus the boomerang has been a<lduced as proof that the 
Australians were once in a far higher state of civilization.' It 
is true that the author who argued thus confounded the boome- 
rang with the throwing- cudgel, or, ae a Hampshire man would 
call it, the squoyle, of the Egyptian fowler, ao that he had at 
least an imaginary high civilization in view, of which the boome- 
rang was an element. But, as has been mentioned, intermediate 
forms between the boomerang and the war-club or pick, are 
known in Austraha, a state of things which fits rather with 
growth than with degeneration.' 

In South America, Humboldt was so strack with the cylinders 
of very hard stone, perforated and sculptured into the forms of 
animals and fruits, that he founded upon them the argument 
that they were relics of an ancient civilization from which their 
possessors had fallen, " But it is not," he says, " the Indians 
of our own day, the dwellers on the Oronoko and the Amazons 
whom we see in the last degree of brutalizatiou, who have per- 
forated substances of such hardness, giving them the shapes of 
animals and fruits. Such pieces of work, like the pierced and 
sculptured emeralds found in the Cordilleras of New Granada 
and Quito, indicate a previous civilization. At present the 
inhabitants of these districts, especially of the hot regions, have 
BO little idea of the possibihty of cutting hard stones (emerald, 
jade, compact felspar, and rock crystal), that they have imagined 
the green stone to be naturally soft when taken out of the 
ground, and to harden after it has been fashioned by hand,'" 

> W. Cooko Tiylor, The Nst Hirt. of Societj : London, 1810, voL i. p. 205. 

* See Eyre, vol. ii. p. 308 ; Elemm, C. O., toL i. p. 818, pi. viL Lane Foi, L sl 

* Humboldt & Bonpland, voL ii. p. Ifl, eti:. It ia a fact tbat wme stoat 
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But while mentioning Humboldt's argument, it muat also ba 
said that he had not bad an opportonity of learning how these 
ornaments were made. Mr, Wallace has since found that at 
least plain cylinderB of imperfect rock crystal, four to eight 
incbes long, and one inch in diameter, are made and perforated 
by very low tribes on the Kio Negro. They are not, as 
Humboldt seems to haye supposed, the result of high mechani- 
cal skill, but merely of the moat simple and savage processes, 
carried on with that utter disregard of time that lets the Indian 
spend n month in making an arrow. They are merely ground 
down into shape by rubbing, and the perforating of the cylinders, 
crosswise or even lengthwise, is said to be done thus: — a pointed 
flexible leaf-shoot of wild plantain is twirled with the hands 
against the hard stone, till, with the aid of fine sand and water, 
it bores into and through it, and this is said to take years to do. 
Such cylinders as the chiefs wear are said sometimes to take 
two men's lives to perforate.' The stone is brought from a 
great distance np the river, and ia very highly valued. It is, 
of course, not necessary to suppose that these rude Indians cama 
of themaelvea to making sneh omamenta; they may have 
imitated things made by racca in a higher state of culture ; hat 
the evidence, as it now stands, does not go for much in proving 
that the tribes of the Rio Negro have themselves fallen from a 
higher level. 

On the other hand, it is much easier to go on pointing out 
arts practised by the loss civilized races, which seem to have 
their fitting place rather in a history of progress than of 
dogcneriition. This remark applies to the case just mentioned, 
of the intermediate forms between the boomerang and the war- 
club being found in Austraha, as though to mark the stages 
through which the perfect instrument had been developed. 
Several such cases occur among the arts of fire-making and 
cooking described in the following chapters. To glance for a 
moment at the history of Textile Fabrics (into which I hope to 

ii more euilj worked when freah friHn the ground, (tuui aftw ita water haa 
•TSpamtcd. 

> Wall]u;(<, p. arS. See Ban, 'DntUag in Stone without Metal,' in SmtthioDiu 
faport, ISOS. 
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go more fiilly at a future tirae), it may be noticed that the 
Bpindle for twisting thread has been found in use in Asia, 
Africa, and North and South America, among people whose 
ruder neifjhbours had no better meane of making their finest 
thread or cord than by twisting it with the hand, by rolling the 
fibres with the palm, on the thigh or some other parts of the 
body. Again, though every known tribe appears to twist cord, 
and to make matting or wicker-work, 
the combination of these two arts, 
weaving, which consists in matting 
twisted threads, is very far from being 
general among the lower races. Tho 
«tep seems from our point of view a 
very simple one, bat a large propor- 
tion of mankind had never made it. 
Now there is a curions art, which is 
neither matting nor weaving, found 
among tribes to whom real weaving 
n'as unknown. It consists in laying 
bundles of fibres, not twisted into real 
cord, side by side, and tying or fasten- 
ing them together with transverse 
cards or bands ; varieties of fabrics 
made in this way are well known in ■ 
New Zealand and among the Indians 
of North -Western America; and Mr. 
Henry Christy pointed ont to me • 
eack-like basket made in this way, 
which he found in use in 1856 among 
sn Indian tribe N. W, of Lake Huron, a very good example of 
this interesting transition -work. Nor do we look in vain for 
such a fabric in Europe ; it is found in the Lake Habitations of 
Sn-itzerland. M. Troyon's work shows a specimen fromWangen, 
which belongs to the Stone Age,^ Mr. John Evans has three 
apecimens of fabrics from the Swiss Lakes, which form a series 
«f great interest. The first (Fig. 17) is also from Wangen, and, 
to use the description accompanying the sketches he has kindly 




Rg. 17. 



' TiofOD, 'HabitatioiuLacuEtrei;' Launai 
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Fig. 18. 



given me, " the warp consists of strands of tin-twisted fibre 
(hemp ?) bound together at intervals of about an inch apart by 
nearly similar strands 'wattled io ' among them." The next 
specimen (Fig. 18), from Nieder-Wyl, ahowB a great advance, . 
for "the warp consists of twisted string, ' 
and the woof of a finer thread also twisted." 
The third specimen is a piece of ordinary 
plain weaving. Now aU these things, 
, European, Polynesian, and American, seem 
1 to be in their natural and reasonable places 
I in a progress upward, but it is hard to 
I imagine a people, under any combination of 
I circumatances, dropping down from the art 
of weaving, to adopt a more tedious and 
less profitable way of working up the fibre 
which it had cost them so much trouble to 
prepare ; knowing the better art, and deliberately devoting their 
material and time to practising the worse. So it is a very reason- 
able and natural thing, that tribes who had been used to twist 
their thread by hand, should sometimes overcome their dislike 
to change, and adopt the spindle when they saw it in use ; or 
Buch a tribe might be supposed capable of inventing it ; but the 
going back from the spindle to hand-twisting is a thing scarcely 
conceivable. A spindle is made too easily by anyone who has 
once caught the idea of it ; a stick and a bit of something heavy 
for a whorl is the whole machine. Not many months ago, an 
old lady was seen in the isle of Islay, comfortably spinning her 
flax with a spindle, which spindle was simply a bit of stick with 
a potato stuck on the end of it. 

To conclude, the want of evidence leaves as as yet much in 
the dark as to the share which doehne in civilization may have 
had in bringing the lower races into the state in which we find 
them. But perhaps this difiiculty rather affects the history of 
particular tribes, than the history of Culture as a whole. To 
Judge from experience, it would seem that the world, when it has 
once got a firm grasp of new knowledge or a new art, is very 
loth to lose it altogether, especially when it relates to mattere 
important to man in general, for the conduct of his daily life. 
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And the satisfaction of his daily wants, things that come home 
to men's '' business and bosoms." An inspection of the geo- 
graphical distribution of art and knowledge among mankind, 
seems to give some grounds for the belief that the history of 
the lower races, as of the higher, is not the history of a course 
of degeneration, or even of equal oscillations to and fro, but of 
a movement which, in spite of frequent stops and relapses, has 
on the whole been forward ; that there has been from age to 
age a gi-owth in Man's power over Nature, which no degrading 
influences have been able permanently to check* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE STONE AGE— PAST AND PRESENT. 

The Stone Age is that period in the history of mankind during 
which stone is habitually used as a material for weapons and 
tools. Antiquaries find it convenient to make the Stone Age 
cease whenever metal implements come into common use, and 
the Bronze Age, or the Iron Age, supervenes. But the last 
traces of a Stone Age are hardly known to disappear anywhere, 
in spite of the general use of metals; and in studying this 
phase of the world's history for itself, it may be considered as 
still existing, not only among savages who have not fairly come 
to the use of iron, but even among civilized nations. Wherever 
the use of stone instruments, as they were used in the Stone 
Age proper, is to be found, there the Stone Age has not entirely 
passed away. The stone hammers with which tinkers might be 
found at work till lately in remote districts in Ireland,^ the huge 
stone mallets with wooden handles which are still used in Ice- 
land for driving posts and other heavy hammering,* and the 
lancets of obsidian with which the Indians of Mexico still bleed 
themselves, as their fathers used to do before the Spanish Con- 
quest,'* are stone implements which have survived for centuries 
the general introduction of iron. 

Mere natural stones, picked up and used without any artificial 
shaping at all, are implements of a very low order. Such 
natural tools are often found in use, being for the most part 
slabs, water-worn pebbles, and other stones suited for hammers 
and anvils, and their employment is no necessary proof of a very 

1 Wilde, Cat. of Mas. of B. I. Acad. ; Dublin, 1857, p. SO. 

• Klemm, ' Allgemeine Culturwissenschaft ; * Leipzig, 1855-8, part ii. p. 8d. 

* Braaseor, ' Meiuquc,' toL ill. p. 640. 
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low state of culture. Among the lower races, Dr. Milligan gives 
& gootl instance of their use, in describing the shell-momids left 
by the natives on the shores of Van Diemen's Land. In places 
where the shells found are univalves, round stones of dilferent 
sizes are met with ; one, the larger, on which they broke the 
fihells ; the other, and smaller, having served as the hammor to 
break them with. But where the refuse-mounds consist of 
oysters, mussels, cockles, and other bivalves, thoir flint-kniveB, 
used to open them with, are generally found.^ Sir George Grey's 
description of the sites of native encampments, so frequently met 
vith in Australia, will serve as another example. The remains 
of such an encampment consist of a circle of large flat stones 
arranged round the place where the fire has been ; on each of the 
fiat stones a smaller stone for breaking shetl-iish ; beside each 
pair of stones a largo shell used for a cup, and, scattered all 
around, broken shells and bones of kangaroos.* 

Nor are cases hard to find of the use of these very low repre- 
sentatives of the Stone Age carried up into higher levels of 
civilization. Thus the tribes of Central and Southern Africa, 
though often skilful in smiths' work, have not come thoroughly 
to the use of the iron hammer and anvil. Travellers describe 
them as forging their weapons and tools with a stoue of handy 
shape and size, on a lump of rock which serves as an anvil ; 
while sometimes an irou hummer is used to give the last finish.' 
The quantities of smooth rolled pebbles found in our ancient 
Enghah hill-forts wore probably collected for sling-stones ; but 
larger pebbles, very likely used as cracking- stones, are found in 
early European graves.* At the present day, the inhabitants of 
Heligoland and Riigen not only turn to account the natural net- 
sinkers formed by chalk-flints, out of which the remains of s 
sponge, or such thing, has been washed, leaving a convenient 
hole through the flint to tie it by ; but they have been known to 
turn such a perforated flint into a hammer, by fixing a handle in 
Ihe hole.' And lastly, the women who shell almonds in the 

> Milligan, in Tr. Eth. Sac. ; London, 18S3, tdL ii. p. 123, 

* Oray. Journals, toI. i. pp. 71, 109. 

* CiuBliB, p. 131 ; Fetbcric^ p. 39S ; Burton, Centra] Africa, toI. ii. p. 312 [ 
Bicklioniw, 4&icB, p, 3r7. * Klemm, C. W., part ii. p. S7. 

* Klemm, C. W., pan ii. p. 12. 
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60Utb of France etill use & Miicioth water-worn pebble (coiude, 
eoti^dou), aa their implement for breaking the ahells. 

The distinction between natnral and artificial implements ia of 
no practical value in estimating tbe state of culture of a Stone- 
Age tribe. A natural cbip or fragment of stone may have been 
now and then used as an edged or pointed tool ; but we have not 
the least knowledge of anj tribe too low habitually to shape suei 
instruments for tbemselveB. There is, however, a well-marked 
line of distinction in the Stone Age which divides it into a lower 
and a higher section. Tbe art of implement-making ia in a low 
stage among tribes who use stone iuatruments, but are not ic 
the habit of grinding or polishing any of them. There are 
remains which clearly prove the existence of such tribes, and 
thus the Stone Age falls into two divisions, tbe Unground Stone 
Age and the Ground Stone Age.' 

To the former and ruder of these two classes belong tbe in- 
struments of the Drift or Quaternary deposits, and of the early 
bone caves, and, in great part at least, those of the Scandinavian 
Bhell-beapB or kjijkkenmoddinga. Even should a few ground 
instruments prove to belong to these deposits, the case would not 
be much altered, for tbe finding of hundreds of unground imple- 
ments unmixed with ground ones would still show a vast pre- 
dominance of chipping over grinding, which would justify their 
being classed in an Unground Stone Age, quite distinct from the 
Ground Stone Age in which modem tribes have generally, if not 
always, been found living. 

The rude flint implements found in the drift gravelB of tha 
Quaternary (i, e. Post- Tertiary) series of strata, belong to the 
earliest known productions of human art. Smce the long un- 
appreciated labours of M. Boucher de Perthes showed the bisto- 
rieal importance of these relics, tbe date of the first appearance 
of man on the earth has been much debated. I have no purpose 
of attempting to discuss the collection of geological and anti- 
quarian fact and argument brought forward in Sir Charles Lyell'a 
' Antiquity of Man,' not only with reference to tbe men of the 

' Sir John Lubboclc, in bis uJminiUe treatUe on primieTa! antiqnitiea ('Pri- 
Hlitoric Timn ; ' London, ISttS, 2ud ed., IS69), Lis tio» intrwluced the term* 
P&luiiulltbic uid Keolithic to drsignale tbe two great diiisiDOx of tbe Staot Ago. 
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heapB and peat-bogs. But it may be remarked that geological 
eTidenco, though capable of showing the lapse of vast periods of 
time, has scarcely admitted of these periods being brought into 
I definite chronological terms ; yet it is only geologfical evidence 
fliat has given any basis for determining the absolute date at 
which the makers of the drift implements lived in France and 
England. In an elaborate paper published in 1864, Mr. Prest- 
wich infers, from the time it must have taken to excavate the 
river- valleys, even under conditions much more favourable than 
now to such action, and to bore into the underlying strata the 
deep pipes or funnels now found lined with sand and gravel, that 
a very long period must have elapsed since the implement-bear- 
ing beds began to be laid down. But his opinion is against 
extreme estimates, and favours the view that the now undoubted 
contemporaneity of man with the mammoth, the Rhinocero» 
tickorhinus, etc., is rather to be accounted for by considering 
that the great animals continued to live to a later period than 
had been supposed, than that the age of man on earth is to be 
stretched to fit with an enormous hypothetical date. Mr. Prest- 
wich thus sums up his view of the subject, "That we must 
greatly extend our present chronology with respect to the tirst 
existence of man appears inevitable ; but that we should count 
by hundreds of thousands of years is, I am convinced, in the 
present state of the inquiry, unsafe and premature."^ 

A set of characteristic drift implements^ would consist of certain 
tapering instruments hke huge lance-heads, shaped, edged, and 
pointed, by taking off a large number of facets, in a way which 
shows a good deal of skill and feeling for symmetry ; smaller 
leaf-shaped instruments; flints partly shaped and edged, but i^ith 
one end left unwrought, evidently for holding in the hand; scrapers 
with curvilinear edges; rude flake-knives, etc. Taken as a whole, 
Buch a set of types would be very unlike, for instance, to a set of 
chipped instruments belonging to the comparatively late period 

' Freatwicb, Oa the Qeologicol Position and Aga af the Flint- Implgmeiit-Beiirtag 
B«tli, etc. (from Phil. Tmut.l ; London, 1864. See A. Tj-lor, On tbe Atnicni Orsigl, 
in Journ. Geol, Soc. Wbj, iS6'. 

' See EvuM, ' Fliat luiiIenteDts ia tbe Drift ; ' LodiIod, lSfl2. 
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of tlie cromlechs in France and Euglantl. But a comparison of 
parlicular tj-pea with what is foiiiitl elsewhere, hreaks down any 
imaginary line of Bevcrance between the men of the Drift and 
the rest of the hnman species. The flake knives are very rude, 
bat they are hke what are found elsewhere, and there is no break 
in the aeries which ends in the beautiful specimens from Mexico 
and Scandinavia. The Tasmanians sometimes used for cutting 
or notching wood a very rude instrument. Eye-witnesses describe 
how they would pick up a suitable flat stone, knock off chips 
from one side, partly or all round the odgo, and use it without 
more ado ; and there is a specimen corresponding exactly to this 
description in the Taunton M-jEeura. An implement found in 
the Drift near Clermont would seem to be much like this. The 
Drifi, tools with a chipped curvilinear edge at one end, which were 
probably used for dressing leather and other scraping, are a good 
deal like specimens from America. The leaf-shaped instruments 
of the Drift difl'er principally from those of the Scandinavian 
sholl-heaps, and of America, in being mode less neatly and by 
chipping off larger flakes; and there are leaf-shaped instruments 
which were used by the Jlouud- Builder a of North America, 
perhaps for fixing as teeth in a war-club in Mexican fashion,* 
which differ rather in finish than in shape fi-om the Drift speci- 
mens. Even the most special type of the Drift, namely, the 
pointed tapering implement like a great spear-heud, difl'ers from 
some American implements only in being much rougher and 
heavier. There have been found in Asia stone implements 
resembling most closely the best marked of the Drift tj-pes. 
Mr. J. E. Taylor, British Consul at Basrah, obtained some years 
ago from the sun-dried brick mound of Abu Shahrein in Southern 
Babylonia, two taper-pointed instruments- of chipped flint, which, 
to judge from a cast of one of them, would be passed without 
hesitation as Drift implements. As to the date to which these 
remarkable specimens beloug, there is no sufficient evidence. A 
stone instrument, found in a cave at Bethlehem, does not differ 
Bpccifieally from the Drift type. To these must he added the 
quartzite implements of Drift type from the laterite deposits of 
Southern India, described by Mr. II, Bruce Footo. 
' Squior &. DayiB, p. -211. » Yaox, in Proo. 6oc. Aiit., Jnn. ]0, 1800, 
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With the Unground Stone Age of the Drift, that of the Bona 
Caves is intimately connected. In the Drift, geological evidence 
shows that a long period of time must have buun roquirod for 
the accnmulation of the beds which overlie the flint implcmenta, 
snd the cutting out of the valleys to their present state, since 
the time when the makers of these ruds tools and weapons in- 
habited France and England in company with the lilunoe/^os 
tichorkinug, the mammoth, and other great animals now extinct. 
In the Bone Caves this natural calendar of strata accumulated 
and removed is absent, but their animal remains border on the 
fauna of the Drift, and the Drift series of stone implements 
passes into the Cave series,^ so that the men of the Drift may 
very well be the makers of some Cave implements contempora- 
neous "Rith the great quaternary mammals. 

The explorations made with such eminent skill and success in 
the caverns of Pe?rigord by M. Lartet and Mr. Christy,* bring into 
view a wonderfully distinct picture of rude tribes inhabiting the 
south of France, at a remote period characterized by a fauna 
strangely diflferent from that at present belonging to the district, 
the reindeer, the aurochs, the chamois, and so forth. They seem 
to have been hunters and fishers, having no domesticated animals, 
perhaps not even the dog ; but they made themsiilves rude orna- 
ments, they sewed with needles with eyes, and they decorated 
their works in bone, not only with hatched and waved patterns, 
bat with carvings of animals done with considerable skill and 
taste. Yet their stone implements were very rude, to a great 
extent belonging to absolute Drit^ types, and destitute of grind- 
ing, with one curious set of exceptions, certain granite pebbles 
with a smooth hollowed cavity, some of which resemble stones 
nsed by the Australians for grinding something in, perhaps paint 
to adorn themselves with. It is very curious to find these French 
tribes going so far in the art of shaping tools by grinding, and 
yet, so far as we know, never catching the idea of grinding a 
celt. 



' 8ev, for inatance, W, Bojd Dawkina, i 
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The stone implements of the SeaDclinaTian slieU-liettps are a 
good deal like those of the Drift and the Caves, as regards their 
flint-flakes and leaf-shaped instTumeutB, but they are characterized 
by the frequent occurrence of a kind of celt which is not a Drift 
typo. It is rudely shaped from the flint, the natural fracture of 
which gives it a curved form which may be rouglily compared to 
that of a man's front tooth, if it tapered from root to edge.^ 
Here, also, the TJnground Stone Age prevails, though a very few 
specimens of higher types have been found. I may quote Mr. 
Christy's opinion that the thousands of characteristic iraplementa 
are to be taken as the standard of what \va3 made and used, while, 
as has very often happened in old deposits lying in accessible 
situations, a few things may have got in in comparatively modem 
times. 

Beside the want of grinding, the average quality of the instru- 
ments of the Unground Stone Age is very low, notwithstanding 
that its best specimens are far above the level of the worst of the 
later period. These combined characters of rudeness and the 
absence of grinding give the remains of the Unground Stone Age 
an extremely important bearing on the history of Civilization, 
from the way in which they bring together evidence of great rude- 
ness and great antiquity. The antiquity of the Drift implementa 
is, as has been said, proved by direct geological evidence. The 
Cave implements, even of the reindeer period, are proved by their 
fauna to be earlier, as they are seen at a glance to be ruder, than 
those of the cromlech period and of the earliest lake- dwellings 
of Switzerland, both belonging to the Ground Stone Age, To 
the student who views Human CiviltzatioQ as in the main an 
upward development, a more fit starting point could scarcely be 
ofi'ered than this wide and well-marked progress from an earlier 
and lower, to a later and higher, stage of the history of hiunau 
art. 

To turn now to the productions of the higher or Ground Stone 
Age, grinding is found rather to supplement chipping than to ' 
supersede it. Implements are very commonly chipped into shape , 
before they are ground, and unfinished articles of this kind are 
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often found. Moreover, such things as flake-knives, and heads 
for spears and arrows, have aelJom or never heeu ground in any 
period, early or lal«, for the obvious reason that the labour of 
grinding them would have been wasted, or worse. This ques- 
tion of grinding or not grinding stone implements is brought out 
clearly by some remarks of Captain Cook's, on his first voyage 
to the South Seas, He noticed that the natives of Tahiti used 
basalt to make their wlzes of, and these it was necessary to sharpen 
almost every minute, for which puri)ose a stone and a coco-nut 
shell full of water were kept always at hand. When he saw the 
New Zeolanders using, for the finishing of their nicest work, 
small tools of jasjx-r, chipped off from a block in sharp angular 
pieces Uke a gunflint, and throwing them away as soon as they 
were blunted, he concluded they did not grind them ai'resh because 
they could not.^ This, however, was not the true reason, aa 
their grinding jade and other hard stones clearly shows ; but it 
was simply easier to make new ones than to grind the old. A 
good set of implements of the Ground Stone Age will consist 
partly of instruments made by mere chipping, such as varieties 
of spear-heads, arrow-heads, and flake-knives, and partly of 
ground implements, the principal classes of which are celts, 
axes, and hammers. 

The word celt (Latin celtis, a chisel) is a convenient term for 
including the immense mass of instruments which have the simple 
shape of chisels, and might have been used as such. No doubt 
many or most of them were really for mounting on handles, and 
using as adzes or axes; but in the absence of a handle, or a place 
for one, or ii mark where one has been, it is often impossible to 
set down any particular specimen as certainly a chisel, an a\.v. or 
an adze. When, however, the cutting edge is hollowed as in a 
gouge, it is no longer possible to use it as an axe, though it 
retains the other two possible uses of chisel and adze. The 
water-worn pebble, in which a natural edge has been made 
straightcr and sharjier by grinding, may be taken as the original 
and typical form of the celt. Ilude South American tribes select 
suitable water-worn stones and rub down their edges, sometimei 
merely grasping them in the hand to use them, and sometimes 



» Cook, First Toj. U., 
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raonnting them in a wooden handle; and axes made in this way, 
by grinding the edge of a Buitable pebble, and fixing it in a withe 
handle, are known in Australia. Moreover, the class to which 
this almost natural instrument belongs, that, namely, which haa 
a double-convex cross section, is far more numerous and univer- 
sally distribut-ed than the double-flat, concavo-convex, triangular, 
or other forms. 

Where artificially shaped celts are found only chipped over, in 
high Stone Age deposits, as in Scandinavia, they are generally 
to be considered as unfinished ; but when celts of hard stone are 
found only ground near the edge, and otherwise left rough from 
chipping, they may be taken as denoting a rude state of art. 
Thus flint celts ground only near the edge are found in Northern 
Europe, and even in Denmark ; but in general celts of the hardest 
fltone are found, during the Ground Stone Age, conscientiously 
ground and pohshed nil over, and every largo celt of hard stone 
which is finished to this degree represents weeks or months of 
labour, done not so much for any technical advantage, as for the 
sake of beauty and artistic completeness. 

The primitive hammer, still used in some places, is an oval 
pebble, held in the band. Above this comes the natural pebble, or 
the artificially shaped stone, which is grooved or notched to have 
a bent vdthe fastened round it as a handle, as our smiths mount 
heavy chisels. Above this again is the highest kind, the stone 
hammer with a hole through it for the handle. This is not found 
out of the Old World, perhaps not out of Europe ; and even the 
Mexicans, who in many things rivalled or excelled the stone- 
workers of ancient Europe, do not seem to have got beyond 
grooving their hammers. The stone axe proper, as distinguished 
from the mere celt by its more complex shape, and by its being 
bored or otherwise fitted for a handle, is best represented in 
the highest European Stone Age, and in the transition to the 
Bronze Age. 

Special instmments and varieties are of great interest to the 
Ethnographer, as giving individuality to the productions of the 
Stone Age of different times and places. Thus, the rude trian- 
gular flakes of obsidian with which the Papuans head their 
■pears are very characteristic of their race. These spears were 
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.|rrobakly what they were using in Schouten's time ; " long 
■ staves with very long Bharpe things at the ends thereof, which 
{6.3 we thought) were finnes of black fishes."^ Among celts, 
the Polynesian adze blade, to be seen in almost any muscnm, 
is a weU-marked type ; as is the American double hatchet,* and 
an elaborately- formed American knife/ The Pech's knives or 
Pict's knives, of Shetland, made from a rock with a slaty 
cleavage, seem peculiar. They appear to he efficient instru- 
ments, as an olil woman was seen cutting cabbage with one not 
long since. 

As there are a good many special instruments like these in 
different parts of the world, the idea naturally suggests itself of 
trying to use them as ethnological evidence, to prove connexion 
or intereourac between two districts where a similar thing is 
found. For instance, among the most curious phenomena in 
the history of stone implements is the occurrence of one of the 
highest types of the Stone Age, the polished celt of green jade, 
of all places in the world, in Australia, where the general charac- 
ter of the native stone implements is so extremely low. There is 
a qnarry of this very hard and beautiful stone in Victoria, and the 
natives on the river Glenelg grind it into double-convex hatchet 
blades, a process which must require great labour, and these 
blades they fix with native thread into cleft sticks, and use them 
as battle-axes. Two of the blades in question are in the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries in Edinburgh, presented by Dr. 
Mackay, who got them near the place where they were made. 
They are only inferior to the finest celts of the same material 
from New Zealand, in wanting the accuracy of outline which the 
Maori would have given, and the conscientious labour with 
which he would have ground down the whole surface till every 
inequality or fiaw had disappeared, whereas the Australian has 
been content with polishing into the hollow places, instead of 
grinding them out. Were we obliged to infer, from the presence 
of these high-class celts in Australia, that the natives in one 
part of the country had themselves developed the making of 

' FurohBi, vol. i. p, 95. - SchooJ craft, part ii. pi, 48, Ggs. I and 2. 

' Id., part iL p). IS, figs. 1-3. Aootlier ipeaimro in the Kdinburgfa AatiqaaiW 
UoMUm, pToentnl bf Dr. Daniel WilmL 
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stone implements so immensely beyond the rest of their rsoe, 
while they remained in other respects in the same low state of 
civilization, the quality of stone implements would have to be 
pretty much given up as a test of culture anywhere. Fortu- 
nately there is an easier way out of the difficulty. Polished 
instruments of this green jade have been, long ago or recently, 
one of the most important items of manufacture in the islands 
of the Indian Ocean and the Pacific, and the South Anstralians 
may have learnt from some Malay or Polynesian source the art 
of shaping these high-class weapons. The likelihood of this 
being their real history is strengthened by proofs we have of 
intercourse between Australia and the surrounding islands. 
Besides the known yearly visits of the trepang- fishers of 
Macassar to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and the appearance of the 
outrigger-canoe in East AustraHa in Captain Cook's time, there 
is mythological evidence which seems to carry proof of connexion 
far down the east coast. 

Another coincidence in patterns of weapons said to come firom 
two distant regions may be mentioned here. There is a well- 
known New Zealand weapon, the m{re, or pal u- 
CA piitu. It is an edged club of bone or stone, 
y \| which has been compared to a beaver's tail, or 
u ft^ is still more like a soda-water bottle with the 
I' I bulb flattened, and it is a very effective weapon 
in a hand-to-hand fight, a man being often 
killed by one thrust with its sharp end against 
the temple. Through the neck it has a hole 
for a wrist-cord. The mire is made of the bone 
of a whale, or of stone, and the finest, which 
are of green jade and worked with immense 
labour, were among the most precious heir- 
looms of the Maori Chiefs. One would think 
* ■ that such a peculiar weapon was hardly likely 

to be made independently by two races ; but Klemm gives a 
drawing of a sharp-edged Peruvian weapon, of dark broiwi 
jasper, which is so exactly like the New Zealand mere, even t« 
tho wrist-cord, that a single drawing of one of the latter, shown 
in front and profile in Fig. 19, will serve for both. Another, 
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stated to be from Cuzco, of a greenish amphibolic stone, is 
figured by Rivero and Tschadi, carioualy enough, in company 
with a wooden war-club from Tunga in Colombia, which ia 
hardly distingaishahle from b common Polynesian form. If we 
knew of any connexion between the civilizutiona of Peru and tho 
South Sea Islands, these extraordinary resemblances might be 
accounted for as caused by direct transmission.' 

When, however, their full Taluo has been giireu to the dif- 
ferences in the productions of the Ground Stone Age, there 
remains a residue of a most remarkable kind. In the first 
place, a very small number of classes, flake-knives, scrapers, 
spear and arrow-heads, celts and hammers, take in the great 
mass of specimens in museums ; and in the second place, the 
prevailing character of these implements, whether modem or 
thousands of years old, whether found on this side of the world 
or the olrber, is a marked uniformity. The ethnographer who 
has studied the stone implements of Europe, Asia, North or 
South America, or Polynesia, may consider the specimens from 
the district ho has studied, as types from which those of other 
districts differ, as a class, by the presence or absence of a few 
peculiar iustrumenta, and individually in more or less important 
details of shape and finish, unless, as sometimes happens, they 
do not perceptibly differ at all. So great ia this uniformity in 
the stone implements of different places and times, that it goea 
far to neutralise their value as distinctive of diCferent races. It 
is clear that no great help in tracing the minute histoiy of the 
growth and migration of tribes, is to be got from an arrowhead 
which might have come from Patagonia, or Siberia, or the Isle 
of Man, or from a celt which might bo, for all its appearance 
shows, Mexican, Irish, or Tahitiau. If an observer, tolerably 
acquainted with stone implements, had an unticketed collection 
placed before him, the largeness of the number of specimenB 
which he would not confidently assign, by mere inspection, to 
their proper countries, would serve as a fair measure of their 
general uniformity. Even when aided by mineralogical know- 

■ ElemiD, C. v., part, ii p. 26 ; Bireio & Twhu.Ii, Ant. Per. Flatoa, pL xxxiii. 
The opinion oE Mr. Fmnks Uiat those BQjipoaed South American veapona an ra&llj 
Pol^egiun, bat tjckfltcd t? nisbtke, seemj the moat probabts. [Note to 3rd Edition] 
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ledge, often a great help, he would have to leave a large fraction 
of the whole in an unclaBaed heapj confessing that he did not 
know within thousands of miles or thousands of years, where 
and when they were made. 

How, then, is this remarkable uniformity to be explained? 
The principle that man does the same thing under the same 
cii'cnmstanees will account for much, but it is very doubtful 
whether it can be stretched far enough to account for even tha 
greater proportion of the facts in question. The other aide of 
the argument is, of course, that resemblance is due to con- 
nexion, and the truth is made up of the two, though in what 
proportions we do not know. It may be that, though the pro- 
blem is too obscnre to bo worked out alone, the uniformity of 
development in different regions of the Stone Age may some day 
be BuccessfuUy brought in nith other lines of argument, based on 
deep-lying agreements in culture, which tend to centralize the 
early history of races of very unlike appearance, and living in 
widely distant ages and countries. 

To turn to an easier branch of the subject, I have brought 
together hero, as a contribution to the history of the Stone Age, 
a body of evidence which shows that it has prevailed in ancient 
or up to modern times, in every great district of the inhabited 
world. By the aid of this, it may be possible to sketch at least 
some rude outline of the history of its gradual decline and fall, 
which followed on the introduction of metal in later periods, up 
to our own times, when the universal use of iron has left nothing 
of the ancient state of things, except a few remnants, of interest 
to ethnologists and antiquaries, but of no practical importance to 
the world at large. 

In the first place, there are parts of the world whose inhabi- 
tants, when they were discovered in modem times by more ad- 
vanced races, were found not possessed of metals, but using stone, 
shell, bone, split canes, and so forth, for purposes in maldng 
tools and weapons to which we apply metals. Now as we have 
no evidence that the inhabitants of Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, and a considerable part of North and South .America, 
had ever been possessed of metals, it seems reasonable to consider 
these districts aa countries where original Stone Age conditioni 
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had never been interfered with, until they came within the imnge 
of European discovery. 

But in other parta of North and South America, such inter- 
ference had already taken place before the time of Columbus, 
The native copper of North America had been largely used by 
the race known to us as the " Mound Builders," who have left 
as memorials of their existence the euormoos mounds and forti- 
fications of the Mississippi Valley.' They do not seem to have 
uuderstood the art of melting copper, or even of forging it hot, 
but to have treated it as a kind of malleable stone, which they 
got in pieces out of the ground, or knocked off from the great 
natural blocks, and hammered into knives, chisels, axes, and 
ornaments. The use of native copper was by no means confined 
to the Mound Builders, for the European explorers found it in 
Qse for knives, ice-chisels, ornaments, etc., in the northern part 
of the Continent, especially among the Esquimaux and the 
Canadian Indians.' The copper which Captain Cook found in 
abundance among the Indians of Prince WiUiam's Sound, was 
no doubt native.* The iron used for arrow-heads by the Indians 
at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata was no doubt meteoric. 
This has been found in use among the Esquimaux. There is a 
harpoon-point of walrus tusk in the British Museom, headed 
with a blade of meteoric iron, and a knife, also of tusk, which is 
edged by fixing in a row of chips of meteoric iron along a groove. 
But these instruments do not appear old ; they are just like 
those in which the Esquimaux at present mount morsels of 
European iron, and there is no evidence that they used their 
native meteoric iron until their intercourse with Europeans in 
modem times had taught them the nature and use of the metal. 
It is indeed very strange that there should be no traces found 
among them of knowledge of metal-work, and of other arts which 
one would expect a race so receptive of foreign knowledge to have 
got from contact with the Northmen, in the tenth and following 

' See S<]uier It DaWs, etc 

' Sqnier, Abar. Moo. of SUIe of K. T., BmithsonioD Contr. ; WaahingtoD, 1891, 
pp. 176-7. Sir /. RicliarJtoD, 'The Polar RrgioriB ; ' Ediabuigfa, ISSl, p. 308. 
Httkluyt, Yol. liL p. aSO. Klsnini, 0. 3,, vol. iL p. 18. 

' Cook, Third Voj., »ol. ii. p. 330. 
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ceiitnrieB ; but I have not saccoeded in finding any diatinot 
evidence of the kind. 

In the lower part of the Northern Continent, in Peru and BomA 
other districts of the Sonthem, the Stone Age was not Dxtinct at 
the time of ColumbuB ; it waa indeed in a state of development 
hardly surpassed anywhere in the world, but at the same time 
several metals were in common use. Gold and silver were 
worked with wonderful skill, but chiefly for ornamental purposes. 
Though almost all the gold and silver work of Mexico has long 
ago gone to the melting-pot, there are still a few specimens which 
show that the Spanish conquerors were not romancing in the 
wonderful stories they told of the skill of the native goldsmiths. 
I have seen a pair of gold eagle ornaments in the Berlin JIuaeum, 
which will compare almost with the Etruscan work for design 
and delicacy of finish. But what is still more important is that 
bronze, made of well-judged proportions of copper and tin, was 
in use on both continents. The Peruvians used bronze, and 
perhaps copper also, for tools and weapons. The Mexican bronze 
axe-blades are to be seen in collections, and we know by the 
picture-writings that both the Mexicans^ and the builders of the 
mined cities of Central America," mounted them by simply 
sticking them into a wooden club, as the modem AMcan mounts 
his iron axe-blade. The little bronze bells of Mexico* and South 
America are cored castings, which are by no means novice'a 
work, and other bronze castings from the latter country are even 
more remarkable.* 

How the arts of working gold, silver, copper, and bronze came 
into America, we do not know, nor can we even tell whether 
their appearance on the Northern and Southern Continent was 
independent or not. It is possible to trace Mexican connexion 
down to Nicaragua, and perhaps even to the Isthmus of Panama, 
while on the other hand the northern inhabitants of South 
America were not unacquainted with the nations farther dovra the 
continent. But no certain proof of connexion or intereonrae of 
any kind between Mexico and Pem seems as yet to have beea 

' Mendoia Codei, in Kingsboroneb, tdI. f. 

' Dres.ien Codes, id. ' Tylor, ' Meiico ; ' p. 238. 

• Ewbook, ' Braiii ; ' New Ygrk, ISSfl, pp. i64-*63. 
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mode oat. All that we know certainly is that gold, silver, 
copper, tin, and brouze had there intruded themselyes among 
the implements and ornaments of worked stone, though they had 
scarcely made an approach to driving them out of use, and that 
the traditions of both continents ascribed their higher culture to 
certain foreigners who were looked upon as supernatural beings. 
If we reason upon the supposition that these remarkably unani- 
mous legends may perhaps contain historical, in combination 
with mythical elements, the question suggests ituelf, where, for 
a thousand or fifteen hundred years before the Spanish discovery, 
were men to be found who could teach the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians to make bronze, and could not teach them to smelt and 
work iron ? The people of Asia seem the only men on whose 
hehiilf such a claim can be sustained at all. The Massagetse of 
Central Asia were in the Bronze Age in the time of Herodotus, 
who, describing their use of bronze for spoar and arrow-heads, 
hattle-ases, and other things, and of gold rather for ornamental 
purpoaes, remarks that they make no use of iron or silver, for 
they have none in their country, while gold and bronze abound.' 
Four centuries later, Straho modifies this remark, saying that 
they have no silver, little iron, but abundance of gold and bronze." 
The Tatars were in the Iron Age when visited by medifeval 
travellers, and the history of the transition from bronze to iron 
in Central Asia, of nhich we seem to have here a glimpse, is for 
the most part obscure. The matter is, however, the more 
worthy of remark from its bearing on the argument for the con- 
nexion of the culture of Mexico and that of Asia, grounded by 
Humboldt ou the similarities in the mythology and the calendar 
of the two districts. 

If we now turn to the history of the Stone Age in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, we shall indeed find almost everywhere evidence of 
a Stone Period, which preceded a Bronze or Iron Period, but 
this is only to be had in small part from the direct inspection of 
races living without metal implements. The ICamchadals of 
north-eastern Asia, a race as yet ethnologi colly isolated, were 
found by the Kosak invaders using cutting-tools of stone and 
bone. It is recorded that with these instruments it took them 
' Herod., i. 21!. ' S:;:i1jo. li, 8, 6. 
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three yoars to boilow out a caiioe, ami one yeiir to scoop out one 
of the wooden troiiglis in wliicb they cooked their food;' bat 
probably a lat'^o allowance for exaggeration mnst be made in 
this story. It is curious to notice that, thirty or forty yean 
ago, Ermau got in Kamchatka one of the Stone Age relics found 
in such enormous numbers in Mexico, a fluted prism of obsidian, 
off which a succession of stone blades bad been flaked ; but 
though one would have thought that the comparatively recent 
use of stone instruments in the country would have been still 
fresh in the memory of the people, the natives who dug it up 
had no idea what it was,^ Stone knives, moreover, have been 
fonnd in the high north-east of Siberia, on the site of deserted 
yourta of modom date, said to have been occupied by the settled 
Chukchi, or Shalags.' 

Chinese literature has preserved various notices of the finding 
and use of stone implements. Such is a passage speaking of 
arrows with stone heads sent as tribnte by the barbarians in the 
reign of Wn-Wang (about B.C. 1100), and two which mention 
the actual use of such arrows in China, whether by Chinese or 
Tatars, up to the 13th century of our era.* Again, referring to 
Nan-hiu-fu, in the prc^ince of Kwan-tong, in Southern China, 
it is stated, " They find, in the mountains and among the rocks 
which surround it, a heavy stone, so hard that hatchets and other 
cutting instruments are made from it."' This of course relatea 
to a long past age, and it is to bo remembered that China is not 
inhabited only by the race usiially known to us as the Chinese, 
but by another, or several other far less cultured races ; th» 
mountains of Kwan-tong and the other southern provinces being 
especially inhabited by such rude and seemingly aboriginal tribes. 
There is, besides, a Chinese tradition speaking of the use of stone 
for weapons among themselves in early times, which implies at 
least the knowledge that tliis is a state of things characterizing 
a race at a low stage of culture, and may really embody a recol-, 
lection of their own early history. Fu-bi, they say, made weapons; 

' KTscheiiiniiikow, p, 2P. * Ennsn, 'Bciee,' vol. ilL p. tiS. 

* SarytMhew, in Col], of Mod. etc., Voy. and Tr.; London, ISO?, roL t. p. 35. 

* A. W, Frnokj, in ' Ti'ans. of the Congrew of Pre-tlrtoric AnJiieology ' (Norwiol^ 
ISa"*). p. 284. 

* tirosier, •DolaCLine:' Paru 3f;.S.r:l I .. ir'l. 
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theeewere of wood, those of Shin-nung were of etone, and Chi-yu 
made metal ones.' 

Among the great Tatar race to which the Turks and Mongols, 
und our Hungarians, Lapps, and Finns belong, accounts of a 
Stone Age may be found, in the most remarkable of which the 
widely prevailing idea that stone inatruments found buried in the 
ground are thunderbolts, is very well brought into view. lu the 
Chinese Encyclopiedia of the emperor Kang-hi, who began to 
reign in 1662, the following passage occurs : — 

"' Light ning-ntonea.' — The shape and substance of lightning- 
stones vary according to place. The wandering Mongols, whether 
of the coasts of the eastern sea, or the neighbourhood of the 
Sha-mo, use them in the manner of copper and steel. There 
are some of these stones which have the shape of a hatchet, 
others that of a. knife, some are made like mallets. These 
lightning-stones are of different colours; there are blackish onee, 
others are greenish. A romance of the time of the Tang, saya 
that there was at Yu-men-si a great Miao dedicated to the 
Thunder, and that the people of the conutry used to make offer- 
ings there of different things, to get some of these stones. This 
fable is ridiculous. The lightning- stones are metals, stones, 
pebbles, which the fire of the thunder has metamorphosed by 
f^'plitting them suddenly and uniting inseparably different sub- 
stances. There are some of these stones in which a kind of 
vitrification is distinctly to be observed."' 

Moreover, within the last century the Tunguz of nortb-eastem 
Siberia, belonging to the same Tatar race, were using stone 
arrow-heads,^ while Tacitus long before made a similar remark 
as to their relatives the Finns, whose " only hope is in their 
arrows, which, from want of iron, thoy make sharp with bones." 
"Sola in eagittis spes, quas, inopia feni, ossibus asperant."* 
But the Tunguz have been expert iion-workers as long as wo 
have any distinct knowledge of them, and arrow-heads of stone 
and bone may survive, for an indefinite number of centuries, the 

' Qognet, Tol. iii. p. 331. 

• ' MSmoirei CODcornanl I'Hirtoii 
PmU, 1776, etc., toI. i^. p. 174. 

' BATenslein, p. i, 

* Im. Qerm. slvi. ; mil im Qrimia, 0. D. a., toL i p. 178. 
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main part of the Stoue Age to ivhicb they properly belong. 
Even the Egj-ptians, in the height of their civihzation, used. 
stone orrow-heodB in hunting, notwithstanding their vast weiilth. 
of bronze and iron. The pecuUar arrows which are beiuo; shot_ 
at wild oxen in the bas-relic^fa of Beni Hassuii' are still to be. 
seen in collections; they are special as to their wedge-shaped 
flint heads, fixed with the broad edge foremost, a shape like that 
of the wooden-headed bird-bolts of the Middle Ages, The stone, 
arrow-heads found on the battle-field of Marathon are oftei;, 
described, but arrow-heads and other instraments of the Stone 
Age are common in Greek soil, and may be prie-Aryan. It la 
clear, however, that metal must be very common and cheap to 
be used in so wasteful a way as in heading an arrow, perhaps 
only for a single shot. 

If we go back eighteen hundred years, an account may be. 
found of a people living under Stone Ago conditions in a part of. 
Asia much less remote than Tartary and China. Strabo gives 
the following description of the fish-eaters inhabiting the coast 
of the present Beloochistan, on the Arabian Sea, and, hke the 
Aleutian Islanders of modem times, building their huts of the 
bones of whales, with their jaws for doorways: — " The conntry 
of the Ichthyophagi is a low coast, for the most part without 
trees, except palms, a sort of acanthus, and tamarisks ; of water 
and cultivated food there is a dearth. Both the people and their 
cattle eat fish, and drink rain- and well-water, and the flesh of 
the cattle tastes of fish. In making their dwellings, they mostly 
use the bones of whales, and oyster- shells, the ribs serving for 
beams and props, and the jaw-bones for doorways ; the vertebm 
they use for mortars, in which they pound their sun-dried fish, 
and of this, with the mixture of a little corn, they make bread, 
for, though they have no iron, they have milla. And this is the 
less wonderful, seeing that they can got the mills from elsewhere, 
but how can they dress the millstones when worn down ? with 
the stones, they say, with which they sharpen their arrows and 
darts [of wood, with points] hardened in the fire. Of the fish, 
part they cook in ovens, but most they eat raw, and they catch 
them in nets of pahn-bark."* 

• Wilkmaoa, Top. Aco., toL i. pp. 222, 363. * Sttabo, it. 2, 2, 
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rhongh direct history gives but partial means of proving the 
existence of a Stone Age over Asia and Europe, the finding of 
, ancient stone tools and weapons in almost every district of theae 
I two continents, proves that they wore in fonner times inhabited 
by Stone Age races, though whether in any particular spot the 
I tribes we first find living there are their descendants as well aa 
their saccessors, this evidence cannot tell as. How, for instance, 
are we to tell what race made and used the obsidian flakes which 
were found with polished agate and camelian beads under the 
chief comcr-atone of the great temple of Khorsabad ? All 
through Wc-stem Asia, and north of the Himalaya, stone imple- 
ments are scattered broadcast throngh the land ; while China, 
to judge from the slender evidence forthcoming, seems to have 
bad its Stone Age hke other regions. 

Japan abounds in Stone Age relics, of which Van Siebold has 
given drawings and descriptions in his great work ;^ and his own 
collection at Leyden is very rich in specimens. The arrow-Leada 
of obsidian, flint, chert, etc., are of types like those found else- 
where. Their presence is sometimes accounted for by stories _ 
that they were rained from the sky, or that every year an army 
of spirits fly through the air with rain and storm ; when the sky 
clears, people go out and hunt in the sand for the stone arrows 
they have dropped. The arrow-heads are found most abundantly 
in the north of the great island of Nippon, in the so-called land 
of the "Wild Men, a population who were only late and with 
difficulty hronght under the Mikado dynasty, and who belong to 
the same Aino race as the present inhabitants of the island of 
Yesso and the southern Kurilos, Consul Brandt says that stone 
^rrow-heada are still used in North Japan, and that he has even 
seen in Yesso stone hammers and hatchets among the Ainoa, 
In Japan, atone celta are frequently to be found in the collec- 
tions of minerals of native amateurs, and they are dng up with 
other objects of stone. They seem only of average symmetry 
and finish. Here, again, the natives call such a stone celt a 
" thunderbolt," Eai fu seki, or Tenc/u no magiikari, " battleax© 

' Ph. Ft. t. Siebold, ' NiiipoD, Archiy lur EeMhreibung von Japan ; ' LBydan, 
I 1832, ott, part ii. pt»t*« li. to xiii. pp. 43, ete. Unindt. in Zeilsohrift fUr Eth- 
L JT. (VeriL) p. 26, or Journ. Anthrop. Inrt. toI, iii. p. 132, 
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of Tengn," Tengu being the guardian of heaven. The notion is 
also current that they are implements of the Evil Spirit, whose 
Bjmbo! is the fox, whence the names of " Fox-hatchet." " Fox- 
plane." As a fox-plane, a double-flat celt is shown in Sicbold'a 
plates, which may have served the purpose of a plane, or, if it 
was fixed to a handle, that of an adze. Regularly shaped stone 
knives {not mere flaltes) are represented ; some are like the stone 
knives of Egypt, hut rougher ; the Japanese recognise them as 
" 3 tone -knives," Some which have been dug up arc kept in the 
temples as relics of the time of the Kami, the spirits or divini* 
ties from whom the Japanese hold themselves to be descended, 1 
and whose worship is the old religion of the Japanese, the way ' 
or doctrine of the Kami, more commonly known by the Chinese 
terra, Sin-tu. Some stone knives, drawn by Siebold on Japanese 
aothority, seem to be of a slaty rock, which has admitted of 
their being very neatly made in curious shapes. One very highly 
finished specimen is called the stone knife of the "Green 
Dragon," a t«rm which may be explained by the fact that the 
conventional dragon of Japan has a sword at the end of his tail. 

Again, Java abounds in very high-class stone implements, and 
such things are found on the Malay Peninsula, though in both 
these districts the natives, unlike the Pofyneaians, whoso lan- 
guage is so closely connected with theirs, do not even know 
what stone celts are, and hold with so many other nations that 
they are thunderbolts.' 

In India an account of the discovery by Mr, H. P. Le I^resurier I 
of a great number of ancient stone celts was published in 1861. J 
He found them stored op in villages of the Jubbulpore district, I 
near the Alahadeos, and in other sacred places ; and since thoCi | 
many more have been met with by other observers.' India hu-l 
now to be reckoned among countries which afford relics not only I 
of the Stone Age, but of its ruder period of unpolished implfi- I 
ments, preceding the more advanced period of the ground cell 

In Europe, ancient stone implements are found from east to j 
west, and from north to south, the relics perhaps of races now I 

' Yatra, in ' Archieologioal Journal,' No. 42. Estl, 'PapiiBns,' pp. 175-8. 
' U Mesurier, in Jjuro. As. Sue. Bengal, ISfll, Ko. 1, p. 61. Theobald, A& I 
Soc, *pr. 1S6J, etc, etc 
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extinct, or absorbed in others, or of the Tatar population of 
Finland and Lapland, or of that unclassed race which snrvivea 
in the Basque population about the Pyrenees, who, unlike the 
Finns and Lapps, cannot as yet claim relationship with a bot- 
viving parent stock. 

As to our own Aryan or Indo-European race, our first know- 
ledge of it, at the reaiota period of which a picture has been 
reconstructed by the study of the Vedas, and a comparison of 
the Saoskrit with other Aryan tongues, shows a Bronze Age 
prevailing among them when they set out on their migrations 
&om Central Asia to found the Aryan nations, the Indians, 
Persians, Greeks, Germans, and the rest,^ A general view of 
the succession of metal to stone all over the world, justifies a 
belief that the Aryans were no exception to the general rule, and 
that they, too, used stone instruments before they had metal 
ones ; but there is little known evidence bearing on the matter 
beyond that of a few ^Vryan words, which are worth mentioning, 
though they will not carry much weight of argument. 

The nature of this evidence may be made clear, by noticing 
how it comes into existence in places where the introduction of 
metal is matter of history. In these places it sometimes hap- 
pens that old words, referring to stone and atone instruments, 
are transferred to metal and metal instruments, and these words 
take their place as relics of the Stone Age preserved in language. 
Thus in North America the Algonquin names for copper and 
brass are miskwaubik and ozawauhik, that is to say, " red-stone" 
and "yellow-stone;" while the name f-reck, that is, "stone," 
is used by some Indian tribes of California for all metals indis- 
criminately. In the Delaware language, op&ek is " white," and 
asBuun is " stone ; " so that it is evident that the name of silver, 
opusmun, means " white-stone," while the termination " stone " 
is discernible in uisauaatun, " gold." In the Mandan language, 
the words mabi, "knife," and vtabitskuke, "flint," are clearly 
connected.' Having thus examples of the way in which the 
Stone Ago has left its mark in language, in races among whom 

' Wsber, ' Indisclia Skiuen ; ' Berlin, 13S7, p. 9. Hue Miiller, Lecturei, nooDd 
Hnes. p. S30, el«. 
* Sohoolenit, put iL pp. 3S9, 397, 463, G06 ; p«r( iiL pp. 420, US. 
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it has been saperaeded withiii our knowledge, it is natural that 
we should expect to fiud words marking the same change, in the 
•peech of men who made the same transition in times not clearly 
known to history. What has been done in this way as yet comes 
to very little, but Jacob Grimm has set an example by citing two 
words, hammer. Old Norse liamarr, meaning both " hammer " and 
" rock," and Latin saxiim, a name possibly belonging to a time 
when instruments to cat with, secare, were still of stone, and 
which still keeps close to Old German sahs, Anglo-Saxon sear, a, 
knife.^ There may possibly be some connexion between sagitta, 
arrow, and saxum, stone, and in like manner between Sanskrit 
ytii, arrow, <^iid, stone, while in the Semitic family of languages, 
Hebrew VO, chet2, arrow, V?'7. chdtzdtz, gravel-atone, are both 
related to the verb VSp, chatzaU, to cut. But against the infer- 
ence from these words, that their connexion belongs to a time 
when stone was the usual material for sharp instruments, there 
lies this strong objection, that knife and stone might get from 
the same root names expressing sharpness, or any other quality 
they have in common, without having anj-thing directly to do 
with one another, while the same word, hamar, may have been 
found an equally suitable name for " hammer " and " rock," 
without the hammer being so called because all hammers were 
originally stones.' 

Among the Semitic race, however, it seems possible to bring 
forward better evidence than this of an early Stone Age. If 
we follow one way of translating, we find in two passages of 
the Old Testament an account of the use of sharp stones or 
atone knives for circumcision ; Exodus iv. 25, " And Zipporah 
took a atone" p2, t^or), and Joshua v. 2, "At that time Je- 
hovah said to Joshua, Make thee knives of stone " {ni2i0 
D'"i^, charvoth Unrhn). As they stand, however, these paa- 
sages are not sufficient to prove the case, for there is mnch 
the same ambiguity as to the original meaning of tzor, fzur, 
as in the etymologies of some of the words jnst mentioned. 
Oesenins refers them to "'is tzur, to cut, and the readings 



' Orimm, D. H., p. 165 ; Q. D. B.. p. 610. 
. W. L., pnrti. p. 168. 
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"an edge, a knife," and " knives of edges, i.e. sharp kniTCB," 
bsve BO far at least an equal claim. It remains to be seen 
vhich view is supported by further evidence. 

In the firat place, the Septuagint altogether favours the 
;irpinion that the knives in question were of stone, by reading 
the first place ^<pov, a stone, or pebble, and in the secend, 
fia.\aipai TTfTpivai ix -rrtVpos ixpoToiiov, Stone knives of sharp- 
cut stone. The Be are mentioned again in the remarkable 
passage which foUows the account of the death and burial 
of Joshua (Joshua xsiv. 29—30), " And it came to pass after 
these things, that Joshua the son of Nun, the servant of 
Jehovah, died, being a hundred and ten years old, and they 
buried him in the border of his inheritance in Timnath Serah, 
which is in Moont Ephraim, on the north side of the hill of 
Gaash." Here follows in the LXX. a passage not in the 
Hebrew text which has come down to us. " Kal iati iBijKav 
HfT avTov fh TO jxp'tftfiov iv i^ iOu'^av airrov ewi, raj ftaxaipai 
Tos -nfTptvas, if a*s TrfpUrtp-f rois vlovi 'lapa^X kv FoAyaAois, 
ore i^Ttyayfv avTois l^ AlyUvrov KoOa avvira^t Kiipioi" icat iKil 
tWiv tiui r^s cnifjiepor fifitpai."'^ "And there thoy laid with 
him in the tomb wherein they bnried him there, the stone 
knives, wheremth he circumcised the children of Israel at the 
Qilgals, when he led them out of Egj-pt, as the Lord com- 
manded. And they are there unto this day." Any one who 
is disposed to see in this statement a late interpolation, may 
imagine an origin for it. The opening of a tumulus con- 
taining, as they so commonly do, a quantity of sharp instru- 
ments of stone, might suggest to a Jew who only knew such 
tSings as circumcising knives, the idea that he saw before 
him the tomb of Joshua, and, bnried with his body, the stone 
knives wherewith ho circumcised the children of Israel. 

How far the modern Jews follow the translation "stone," 
"knives of stone," I cannot entirely say, but two modern 
Jewish translations of the Pentateuch which I have con- 
sulted read " stone " in Exodus iv. 25. It is to he remarked 
that the Eabbinical law admits such a ase ; it stands thus : — 
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V"in .rni^n -121 bsai n''3^:ra'i iisa ib'CMi ,i-'hn baa" 
^nDDttJ '-pb H2'>'i n:aa onna caoiptp ■•sb n^p bw n-OTipan 

" We may circumcise with anything, even with a flint, with 
crystal (glass) or with anything that cuts, except with the 
sharp edge of a reed, hecaiise enchanters make use of that, or 
it may bring on a disease, and it is a precept of the wise men 
to circomciBe with iron, whether in the form of a knife or of 
scissors, but it is customary to use a knife." ^ Now as Pro- 
fessor Lazarus, a rooat competent judge in such matters, re- 
marked to me with reference to this question, the mere men- 
tion of a practice in the Balbinicai books is not good evidence 
that it ever really existed, seeing that their WTiters habitually 
exercise their fertile imaginations in devising cases which might 
possibly occur, and then argue upon them as serionsly as though 
they were real matters of practical importance. But there are 
observed facts, which tend to bring these particular ordinances 
out of the region of fancy, and into that of fact. As to the pro- 
hibition of the use of the reed knife, it is to be noticed that this 
(in the form of a sharp splinter of bamboo) was the regular in- 
Btrument with which circumcision was performed in the Fiji 
islands.^ And as to the use of the stone circumcising knife, 
it is stated by Leutholf, who is looked upon as a good autho- 
rity, that it was in use in .Ethiopia in his time,^ — " The 
Alnajah, an Ethiopian race, perform circumcision nith 
stone knives." " Alnajah gena yEthiopum cultris lapideis 
circumcision em peragit."' This would be in the sixteenth 
century. And though the modem Jews generally use a steel 
knife, there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
custom ; that when a mole child dies before the eighth day, ■ 
it is nevertheless circumcised before burial, but this is dona, J 

- Brechec (' Die BeBchneidang drr larasliMn.' Vienna, IStS, p. 70) nnjt ■ reed U 
objectionable on acconnt of the splinten. 

' Mariner, vol. L p. 339; toI. ii. p. 262; Vocab. i. wv. "eamo," "tefe." 
Williann, ' Fiji," toL L p. 168. The Oraag Sibimlia o£ Iho MiJay Peninsula out thfl 
nmbilical cord at childbirth irith ft ratttm knife, though they bare iron one*, Jouia. 
Ind. Arohip., toL i. p. 298. 

• LudolB, ' Histuria ^Ihiopica j ' FranMort-on-Maine, 1681, iii, 1, SI. 
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not with the ordinary inatrumeDt, but with a fragment of flint 
or glaas.' 

Under the reservation just stated, a recognition among the 
Jewish ordinancea of the practice of slaughtering a beast with 
a [aharp] stone, may here be cited from the Mishna : — 

'mDD inis'nm ,n3p2'i * 111*3 -t bmn tsmtpn 

" If a peraon has slaughtered [a beast] with a hand-Bickle, a 
[sharp] stone, or a reed, it ia caaker," i.e. clean, or fit to be 
eaten. Here not only the context, but the necessity of shed- 
ding the animal's blood, proves that a proper cutting instru- 
ment of stone, or at least a sharp-edged piece, ia meant. 

Before drawing any inference from these pieces of evidence, 
it will be well to bring together other accounts of the use of 
cutting instruments of stone, glass, etc., by people who, though 
in possession of iron knives, for some reason or other did not 
choose to apply them to certain purposes. Thus the practice 
of sacrificing a beast, not with a knife or an a^e, but with a 
sharp stone, has been observed on the West Coast of Africa 
during the last century, as will be more fully detailed in page 
223. 

An often quoted instance of the use of a stone knife for a 
ceremonial purpose, where iron would have been mnch more 
convenient, is the passage in Herodotus which relates that, in 
Egypt, the mummy-embalmers made the incisiou in the side of 
the corpse with a sharp ^Ethiopic stone.* The account given 
by Diodorus Siculus is fuller : — " And first, the body being laid 
on the ground, he who is called the scribe marks on its left side 
bow far the incision is to be made. Then the so-called slitter 
(paraschistes), having an ^thiopic stone, and cutting the flesh 
as far as the law allows, instantly runs off, the bystaaders pur- 
Buing him and pelting him with stones, cursing him, and as it 
were, turning the horror of the deed upon him," for he who 
hurts a citizen is held worthy of abhorrence.* There are two 

* H; nuthorit; tor lhi> atatement ia Mr. PhiJip Abrabam, Sccrettuy of Iha S» 
IbnDeJ Synagogue ia Mnrgarct Street, Cniendish Square. 
' Hiafaoa, Tnatiae Cholia, ch. 1. 2. 
■ Harod-.iL 86. * Diod. Sic, i. 91. 
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kinds of Btooe knives found in excavations and tombs in Egypt, 
both of chipped flint, and very neatlj made ; one kind is like • 
Tery small cleaver, the other has more of the character of a 
lancet, and wonld seem the more suitable of the two for the 
embalmer'a purpose. 

Noteworthy from this point of view, is another description by 
Herodotus, that of the covenant of blood among the Arabians, 
where a man standing between the parties with a sharp stone 
made cuts in the inside of their hands, and with the blood 
smeared seven stones lying in the midst, calling on their 
deities Orotal and Alilat.' A story related by Pliny, of the 
way in which the balsam of Judea, or " balm of Gilead," was 
extracted, comes under tho same category. The incisions, he 
says, had to be made in the tree with knives of glass, stone, or 
bone, for it hurts it to wound its vital ports with iron, and it 
dies forthwith.' 

With regard to the reason of such practices as these, it baa 
been suggested that there was a practical advantage in the use 
of the stone knife for circnmcision, as less liable to cause in- 
flammation than a knife of bronze or iron. From this point of 
Tiew Pliny's statement has been quoted, that tho mutilation of 
the priests of Cybele was done with a sherd of Samian ware 
(Samid testa), as thus avoiding danger.' But the idea of a stone 
instrument having any practical advantage over an iron one in 
cutting a living subject, and even a dead body or a tree, will not 
meet with much acceptance. I cannot but think that most, if 
not all, of the series are to be explained as being, to use the 
word in no harsh sense, but according to what seems its proper 
etymology, cases of supersUlion, of the " standing over " of old' 
habits into the midst of a new and changed state of things, of 
the retention of ancient practices for ceremonial purposes, long 
after they had been superseded for the commonplace uses of 
ordinary hfe. Such a view takes in every instance which has 
been mentioned, though the reason of iron not being adopted by 

■ Herod., iii. S. 

* FUd., xii. Gl. The Bogos oE Abrsaiaia tue reported atUl ta make ataaa hatchets 
loT stripping bark, and to aaa fliDt chips for bleoJing. ' UsUrianx pour I'Hutoirt d* 
YBomat,' Jnoe, 1872. [Note to 3rd Bdition. ] 

» PUa., lEtv. «, iL loa. 
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the modem Jews in one case as \7ell as in another is not clear. Ab 
to Pliny's story of the balm of GUead, I am told, on competent 
authority, that the usti of stone and such things instead of iron 
for making incisions in the tree, if ever it really existed, could 
be nothing but a superstition without any foundation in reason. 
It may perhaps tell in favour of the story being true, that it is 
.(Oily one of a number of cases mentioned by Pliny, of plants as 
which the similar notion preyailed, that tboy would be spoiled 
biiing touched with an iron instrument.' There seems, on the 
whole, to be a fair case for believing that among the IsraelitoE, 
SB in Arabia, Ethiopia and Egypt, a ceremonial use of stone 
inBtruments long survived the general adoption of metal, and 
that such observances are to be interpreted as relics of an earher 
Stone Age ; while incidentally the same argument makes it 
probable that the rite of circumcision belonged to the Stone Age 
unong the ancient IsraeliteB, as we know it does among the 
modern Australians.' 

With regard to the foregoing accounts, there is a point which 
requires farther remark. Glass has been mentioned by the side 
of stone, as a material for making sharp icstrumenta of ; and it 
may seem at first sight an unreasonable thing to make the use 
of a production which belongs to so advanced a state of civiliza- 
tion as glass, evidence of a Stone Age. Bat savages have so 
unanimously settled it, that glass is a kind of stone peculiarly 
Buitable for such purposes, that where a knife of glass, or a 
weapon armed with it, is fonnd, it may be confidently set down 
M the immediate fluccessor of a stone one. The Fuogians and the 
Andaman Islanders are found to have used in this manner the 
bits of broken glass that came in their way ; the New Zealanders 
have been observed to take a piece of glass in place of the sharp 
Btone with which they cut their bodies in mourning for the dead ; 
find the North American Indians to fix one in a wooden handle, 
in place of the sharp stoue with which the native phlcme used to 
be armed.* The Auatrahans Babstituted each pieces, when 

" Plin., rii. 67, triii. 81, idt,, fl, 82. 

* Q, F. AngM, ' South Aiiitralia Illnstiatod ; ' London, 1847, pi. t, 
» FilaRoy, 'Voy. of H.M.S. AJTOLtureand Beagle;' LondoD, 133B,¥oLii.p. 181. 
Itout, p. 306. Tat«, p. SJ3. Lotkiel, p. Hi. 
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they could got them, for tlie angular pieces of stone with whioli 
thoir lances and jagged knives were mounted. The Christy 
Museum contains some interesting specimens of these Australian 
instruments, which date themselves in a curions way as be- 
longing to the time of contact with Europeans, They were 
originally set with atone teeth ; but where these have been 
knocked out, their places have been filled by new ones of broken 
glass. 

To complete the survey of the Stone Age and its traces in the 
world, Africa has now to be more fully examined. This great 
oontinpnt ia now entirely in the Iron Age, The tribes who do 
not smult their own iron, as the Bushmen, get their supplies 
from others ; and in the immense central and western tracts 
above the Equator, there appears to be no record of tribes living 
without it. In South Africa, however, the case is different; and 
the accounts of the English voyages round the Cape of Good 
Hope about the beginning of the seventeenth century, collected 
in Purchas's ' Pilgrimes,' give quite a clear history of the 
transition from ths Stone to the Iron Age, which was then 
taking place. 

Then, as now, the inhabitants of Madagascar had their iron 
knives and spear-heads ; and they would have silver in payment 
for their cattle. Is. for a sheep, and Ss. 6d. for a cow. But on 
the West African coast, north of the Cape, there were pastoral 
tribes, probably Hottentots, who evidently did not know then, as 
they do now, how to work the abundant iron ore of their 
country. At Saldanha Bay, in 1598, John Davis could get fat- 
tailed sheep and bulloaks for bits of old iron and nails, and in 
1C04 a great bullock was still to be bought for a piece of an old 
iron hoop. But only seven years later, Nicholas Dounton, 
"Captains of the Pepper-Come," begins to write ruefully 
of the change in this delightful state of things. "Saldauia 
ha\'ing in former time been comfortable to all our nation travel- 
ling this way, both ontwards and homewards, yeelding them 
■bundance of flesh, as sheepe and beeves brought downe by the 
Balnage inhabitants, and sold for trifles, as a betfe for a pi^ce of 
an iron hoope of foureteene inches long, and a sheepe for a lesser 
piece ; " but now this is at an end, spoilt perhaps by the Dutch- 
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I, " who use to Bpoyle all places wliera they come (onely 
respecting their owne present occasions) by their oner mnch 
[ liberalitie," etc., etc.' 

Stone implements from South Airica, till lately very scarce in 
[ ethnological collections, are now sent over in plenty. The 
I Christy Moseam contains arrow-heads, spear-heads, scrapers, 
\ &c. ; and on adze monnted in its nithe handle, which has been 
r figured, seems to indicate modem use.' 

A native Ddmara story indeed clearly preserree a recollection 

of the time, possibly ssveral generations ago, when stone a:>es 

were used to cut down trees. The tale is a sort of " House 

that Jack Built," in which & little girl's mother gives her a 

needle, and she goes and finds her father seeing thongs with 

thorns, ao she gives him the needle and he breaks it and gives 

her an axe. " Going farther on she met the lads who were in 

charge of the cattle. They were busy taking out honey, and in 

I order to get at it they were obliged to cut down the trees with 

' stones." She addressed them ; — " Our sons, how is it that you 

nse stones in order to get at the honey? ^"hy do you not 

Bay, Our first-bom, give us the axe ? " and so on.' Even now, 

I have neTer met with a stone implement from West Africa. 

Yet the following passage relating to the Yoruba country, 

[ shows that they are to be found there as elsewhere. " The 

stones or thunder-bolts which Shango casts down from heaven 

are preserved as sacred relics. In appearance they are identical 

with the so-called stone hatchets picked up in the fields of 

America,"* 

I Going back two thousand years or so, record is to be fonnd 

I at least of a partial Stone Age condition in uorlh-eastem Africa. 

It appears from Herodotus that the African Ethiopians in the 

army of Xerxes not only headed their arrows with sharp stone, 

but had spears armed with sharpened horns of antelopes, while 

the Libyans had wooden javelins hardened at the point by fire.' 



» Pnrcli»8, Tol. L pp. 118, 188, 27B, 417. 
' 8«e Bnik, in ' Trans. Pre-but. Oongrats,' 1 
•Arohsological Joomal.' 1847. 

* Bieeli, ' Eeynan) in Africa," p. BO. 

* Bowen, ' Gr. and Ok. of Yoruba luiE' ; ' P- x' 

* Hend., riL 68, 71. 
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Strabo mentions in Ethiopia a tribe who pointed th 
arrows in this way, and another who used as weapons the home 
of antelopes,' It is interesting to obaen-e that in South Africa 
the apear headed in this way has sur\ived up to our own time ; 
Mr. Andersson saw the natives at Walfisch Bay spearing the^ fish 
left at low water, with a gemsbock's horn attached to a slender 
stick.^ 

Traces of a Stone Age in Egypt, in the nae of the atone 
arrow-head, and of the stone knife for ceremonial purposes, 
have been (dready spoken of. No accomit of the finding of stone 
implements in North Africa seems to have been published till 
Mr. Christy, in a journey made in Algeria in 1863, found them 
there. He met with flint flake knives, arrow-heads, and 
polished celts, at Constantiue ; flakes, arrow-beada, and a 
beautifully chipped lanc« head of quartzite, at DcUys on the 
coast; and flakes and a large pick-shaped instrument, from the 
desert south-east of Oran, on the confines of Morocco. At 
Bou-Merzoug, on the plateau of the Atlas, south of Constan- 
tine, he found, in a hare, deserted, stony place among the 
mountains, a collection of tombs, 1000 or 1500 in number, 
made of the rude limestone slalis, set up with one slab to 
form a roof, so as to make perfect dohnens, closed chambers 
where the bodies were packed in. Tradition says that a wicked 
people lived there, and for their sins stones were rained upon 
tliem from heaven, so they built these chambers to creep into. 
Near this remarkable necropolis, Mr. Christy found flint-flakea 
and arrow-heads. 

If we go westward as far as the Canary Islands, we find a 
race, considered to be of African origin, living in the fourteenth 
century under purely Stone Ago conditions, making hatchets, 
knives, lancets, and spcar-heads of obsidian, and axes of green 
jasper, and pointing their spears and digging- sticks with homs.^ 
It is possible that they might have once had the use of iron, 
and have lost it on removing to the islands, where there is no 



' Strabo, ivi. i, 9, 11. ' Asdertsna, p. IS. 

' Bw-kor-Wabb & BortJielot, ' Hirioira Natnrelle dos lies Oinirios; ' Paria, 18*2, 
etc., vol. i. part !. pp. 62, 107, 133. Bory dp St. Vincent, ' Esaai inr les l\m 
Foitim^i' Fuii, Ad XI. (1803-^, pp. iS, 75-3, US. 
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ote, bat no eyideuce of this haying been the case seems to han 
been found. 

In Western Africa, when the god Gimawong came down to 
bis tempb at Labode on the Gold Coast once a year, nith m 
souitd like a flight of \vild geese in spring, his worshippers 
sacrificed on ox to liim, killing it not with a knife, but with 
a sharp stone. ^ Klenim looks upon this as a sign of the high 
antiquity of the ceremony, and, taking into consideration the 
erideuce as to the keeping up of the use of stone for ceremonial 
par poses into the Iron Age, the inference seems a highly 
pr<^'l>able one, although there ia another side to this argu- 
ment. In order to bring this into view, and to adduce 
8omu other facts bearing on evidence of the Stone Age, it will 
bo necessary to say here something more of the Myth of the 
Thunder-bolt. 

For ages it has been commonly thought that, with the Bash 
of Hghtning, there falls, sometimes at least, a solid body which 
is knonn as the thunder-bolt, thunder- stone, etc., as in the dirga 
in ' Cymbeline,' — 

'' Fear no more tlie li(;htnmg-Saah, 
Nor Lbe all-dreaded thunder-atone." 

The actual falling of meteoric Htonea may have had to do with 
the growth of this theory, but whatever its origin, it is one of 
the most widely spread beliefs in the world. The thing con- 
sidered to be the thunderbolt is not always defined in accounts 
given. It is described as a stone,' or it may be a bit of iron- 
ore, or perhaps iron,^ or a belemnite, ^fKffivlrtjs, so called from 
^AffiiiQi', a dart, apparently with the idea of its being a thunder- 
bolt; for this spear-like fossil is still called in England a "thun- 
der-stone." Dr. Falconer mentions the name of " lightning- 
hones " or " thunder-bones," given to fossil bones brought down 
as charms from the plateau of Chantban in the Himalayae,* 
where, of coarse, frequent thunder-storms are seen to acconnt i 

' Eitmer, p. fi*. Klemm, C. Q., vol, iii. p. 378. 

* Bosmiui, 'BeBcliiTTiDg tui de Guiaese Ooad'Kust.' eta. ; Utnctit, 1701, p. IW f 
(West Africa). Lalbitm, Descr. Eth., toI. L p. 159 (KbTens). 

> Speke, Jourtml of Duo. ; Edin. and Loadcm, ISdS, p. 22S. 

* Pioc. E. Qeog. Soo., Feb. 25, ISSl, p. 11. 
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for their preBence. But it is also believed that the stone celt« 
and hammers found buried in the ground arc thunderbolts. Tho 
country folks of the West of England still hold that the " thun- 
der-ases" they find, fell from the sky, and the Shetlanders agree 
in the opinion. In Brittany, the itinerant umbrella- meuder of 
Camac inquires on bis rounds for picrres de (onnerre, and takes 
them in payment for repairs ; and these are fair examples of what 
may be found in other countries in Europe, and not in those 
inhabited by our Aryan race alone, for the Finns have the same 
belief.' The remarkable Chinese account of the thunder- stones 
has been akeady quoted, and it has been noticed that stone celts 
are held to be thunderbolts in Japan and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. Even in a country where the use of stone axes by 
the Indians is matter of modern history, and in some places 
actually survives to this day, the Brazilians use, for such a stona 
ase-blade, their Portuguese word corisco* that is, " lightning," 
" thunderbolt " (Latin coniscare). 

As the stone axes and hammers are but one of several classes 
of objects thought to be thunderbolts, it is probable that the 
myth took them to itself at a time when their real use and 
nature bad been forgotten, and the reason of their being found 
buried underground was of course unknown. This view is sup- 
ported by the fact of the existence of such instruments being also 
accounted for by taking them np into mythology in other ways. 
Thus in Japan the stone arrow-heada are rained fi'om heaven, or 
dropped by the flying spirits who shoot them, while in Europe 
they are fairy weapons, albschosse, elf-bolts, shot by fairies or 
magicians, and in the North of Ireland the wizards still draw 
them out from the bodies of "overlooked" cattle.' Dr. Daniel 
Wilson mentions an interesting post-Christian myth, which pre- 
vailed in Scotland till the close of the last century, that the stone 
hammers found buried in the ground were Purgatory Hammers 
for the dead to knock with at the gates.* 

The inability of the world to understand the nature of the 

' Bamni, U. W., part ii. p. 85 ; and ■«« Caitr^n, 'PinnischeMythologie,' p. 42. 
■ Pr. Max. V. Wwi, ' KcUe nacb Btaailicn ;' Frankfort, 1820-1, vol. ii. p. 3S. 
» Wilde, Cat. R. 1. A., p. 19. 
* Wilion, 'Arcbcolog;, etc., of Scotlasd ;' Edinburgh, ISGl, pp. 12i, 134, ete. 
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Btone implementB found buried in the ground, is not more con- 
spicuouslj shown in the myths of thunderbolts, elfin arrows, and 
purgatory hamioers, than in the sham science tliat has been 
brought to bear upon them in Europp, as well as in China. It 
IB instructive to see Adrianus ToUius, in his 1649 edition of 
' Boethius on Gema,' struggling against the philosophers. He 
gives drawings of some ordinary stone axes and hammers, and 
tells how the naturalists say that they are generated in the sky 
by a fulgureous Dshalation conglobed in a cloud by the circum- 
fixed humour, and are as it were baked hard by intense heat, 
and the weapon becomes pointed by the damp mixed with it 
flying from the dry part, and leaving the other end denser, but 
the exhaJations press it so hard that it breaks cot through the 
cloud, and makes thunder and lightning. But, he says, if this 
be really the way in which they ai'e generated, it is odd that they 
are not round, and that they have holes through them, and those 
holes not equal through, but widest at the ends- It is hardly 
to be believed, he thinks.^ Speculation on the natural origin 
of high-class stone weapons and tools has now long since died 
out in Europe, but some faint echoes of the Chinese emperor's 
philosophy were heard among us but lately, in the arguments on 
the natural formation of the flint implements in the Drift. 

With regard, then, to ideas of thunderbolts as furnishing 
evidence of an early Stone Age, it may he laid down that such a 
myth, when we can be sure that it refers to artificial stone im- 
plements, proves that such things were found by a people who, 
being possessed of metal, had forgotten the nature and use of 
these rude instruments of carher times. Kang-hi's remarks that 
some of the so-called " Hghtning-stones " were like hatchets, 
knives, and mallets, and Pliny's mention of some of the ceraunia 
or thcnder-stonea being Uke axes,' are cases in point. But the 
mere mention of the behef in thunderbolts falling, as for example 
in Madagascar' and Arracan,* only gives a case for further inquiry 
on the suspicion that the thunderbolts in these regions may 



1, Ujth. of Hisdooa, p. 327. 
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turn out to be stone implemeDts, as they have so often dons 
elsowhere. 

The thunderbolt is thought to have a magical power, and there 
is especially one notion in connexion with which it comes into 
use. This is that it preserves the place where it is kept from 
lightning, the idea being apparently here, as in the belief aboat 
the "wildfire" which will be presently mentioned, that where 
the lightning has struck, it will not strike again, so that the 
place where a thunderbolt is pnt is made safe by having been 
flbcttdy struck once, though hariuleBsly. In Shetland the thnnder- 
bolte (which are stone axes) protect from thunder, while in 
Cornwall tho stone hatchets and arrow-heads, which fall from 
the clouds where the thunder prodoccd them, announce by change 
of colour a change of weather.' In Germany, the house in which 
a thunderbolt is kept is safe from the storm ; when a tempest is 
approaching, it begins to sweat, and again it is said of it, that 
" ho who chastely beareth this, shall uot be struck by lightning, 
nor the house or town where that stone is,"" while nearly the 
same idea comes out in Pliny's account of the brontia-, which ia 
"like the heads of tortoises, and falling, as they think, with 
thunder, puts out, if you will believe it, what has been struck by 
lightning."^ 

In the mythology of our race, the bolt of the Thnnder-god 
holds a prominent place. To him, be he Indra or Zens the 
Heaven-god, or the very thunder itself in person, Thunor or 
Thor, the Aryans give as an attribute the bolt which he hurls 
with lightning from the clouds, Now it is possible that this was 
the meaning of the Roman Jupiter Lapis. The sacred flint waa 
kept in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, and brought out to be sworn 
by, and with it the pater patratus smote the victim slain to con- 
secrate tho solemn treaties of the Roman people. " 'If by public 
counsel," he said, ' or by wicked fraud, they swerve first, in that 
day, Jove, smite tbon the Roman people, as I here to-day shall 
emit« this hog; and smite them so much more, as thou art abler 



^ 
^ 



' J. Hunt, in Mem. Anthropol. Soc, vol. ii. p. 317. B. Hunt, 'Populw 
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and stronger.' And having said this, he struck the hog with a 
flint stone."' 

To those who road this, it will seem probable that the flint of 
Japitei was held either to be a thunderbolt or to represent one, 
and the practice cannot be taken as having of necessity come 
down from an early Stone Age, seeing that it might qaite as well 
have spmag np among a race posseBsed of metals. The sacred 
instrument is commonly spoken of indefinitely, as lapis silex, 
scLctim silrx, but it may have been a flint implement found 
buried in the ground, for already in the ancient song of the 
" Arval Brethren," the thunderbolt is spoken of as a celt (cm- 
neus) "quom tibei cnnei decatnmum tonarunt,"' and, as has 
been shown, at least this development of the myth of the thun- 
derbolt belongs to an age when the nature of the buried stone 
implement has been forgotten. Yet if all we knew about the 
matter was that victims were sacrificed with a flint on certain 
occasions, and that the Fetiales carried these flints with them 
into foreign countries where a treaty was to be solemnized, it 
might be quite plausibly argued that we had here before us a 
practice which had come down, unchanged, from the time when 
the fathers of the Roman race used stone implements for the 
ordinary purposes of life. This is the other side of the argu- 
ment, which must not be kept out of sight in interpreting, as a 
rehc of the Stone Age, the West African ceremony of slaughter- 
ing the beast on the yearly sacrifice to Gimawong, not with a 
knife, but with a sharp stone.' 

The examination of the evidence bearing on the Stone Age 
thus brings into view two leadijig facts. In the first place, 
within the limits of the Stone Age itself, an nnmistakabla 
upward development in the course of ages is to be discerned, 
in the traces of an early period when stone implements were 
only used in their rude chipped state, and were uever ground or 
polished, followed by a later period when grinding came to be 
applied to improve such stone instruments as required it. And 

■ tiv., L 2i ; XXX. i3. Oornelitu Nepoa ; HuDnibal. Grimm, D. M., p, II71. 
* Kobn, ' HerabknDft do* Fenen,' p. E2ii. 

■ A pauBge in Elomui, C. 0., rol. iv. p. 91, raliting [o B Oircaasiui proctin of 
ncrificing with a " thunderholt." nrisea from n miaundentauding. Bee J. 9. Bell, 
'Circossia,' vol. ii. pp. 98, lltS. 
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iD the second place, a body of evidence from eveiy great district 
of the habitable globe nniformly tends to proye, that where man 
is found using metal for his tools and weapons, either his 
ancestors or the former occupants of the soU, if there were any, 
once made shift with stone. It would be well to have the evi- 
dence fuller from some parts of the world, as from Southern 
Asia and Central Africa, but we need not expect from thence 
anything but confirmation of what is already known. 



CHAPTER IX. 

FIHE, COOKING, AND VESSELS. 

Thebe are a ntimber of stories, old and new, of tribes of man- 
kind living in ignorance, of the art of fire-making. Snch a 
state of things is indeed usually presupposed by the wide- 
spread legends of first fire-makers or fire-bringera, and Plu- 
tarch, in his essay on the question "Whether water or fire is 
the more useful?" gives a typical view of the matter. Fire 
was invented, as they say, by Prometheus, and our life shows 
that this was not a poetic fiction. For there are some races of 
men who live without fire, houseless, heartbless, and dwelling 
in the open air,^ The modern point of view is, however, very 
dififerent from Plntarch'e, and when the mention of a fireless 
race appears in company with a Prometheus, mythology, not 
history, claims it. The mere assertion that in a certain place a 
race is, or was, to he found living without fire is more difficult 
to deal with. In examining a collection of such statemeute, it 
is well to pay particular attention to the modem ones, on which 
collateral evidence may be brought to bear. 

What is known of the native civilization of the Canary 
Islands, the making of pottery, the cooking in underground 
ovens, the use of the fire-drill, leaves no doubt that the Guanchea 
knew how to produce and use fire at the time of the European 
expeditions in the 14th and 15th centuries. Yet Antonio Gal- 
vano, writing his treatise about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, declares that " in times past they ate raw meat, for 
want of fire," Farther on in the same book he has another 
Btory of a fireless people. In 1529, Alvaro de Saavedra, return- 
ing &om the Moluccas toward the Pacific coast of Mexico, 

' Plat., 'Aiiiaanl^-uis Qliliorl' 
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Bailed eastward along the north coaet of New Guinea, and 
having gone four or five degreee south of the Line, cros&ed 
again to the north, and discovered an island of tattooed people, 
which he called Isla do los Pintados, or the isle of painted men. 
Beyond this island, in 10° or 12° N., thej found many small 
Bmooth ones together, full of palms and grass, and these they 
called Loa Jardines, " The Gardens." The natives had no 
domestic animals, they were dressed in a white cloth of grass, 
ate coco-QOts for bread, and raw fish, which they took in the 
praus which they made out of drift pine-wood with their tools 
of shell. They stood in terror of fire, for they had never aeen it 
'espantaram se do fogo, porque nunca o viram).' I am not 
aware that these islands have been identified, but they would 
seem to be somewhere about the Eadack or Chatham group. 
The account of the natives, to judge by its general consistency 
with what is known of the common eating of raw vegetablea 
and fish in other coral islands in the Pacific, seems to have 
come mostly or altogether from an eye-witness, and the state- 
ment that they had no fire is not to be summarily set down as 
a mere fiction, like that about the Canary Islands. It has for- 
tunately happened, however, that a very similar story has come 
up in our own time about another coral island, under circum- 
stances which allow of its accuracy being tested. When the 
United States' Exploring Expedition, under Commodore WilKcs, 
visited Fakaafo or Bowditch Island in 18-11, they made the 
following remarks : — " There was no sign of places for cooking, 
nor any appearance of fire, and it is beheved that all their 
provisions are eaten raw. What streugthened this opinion, was 
the alarm the natives felt when thoy saw the sparks emanating 
from the flint and steel, and the emission of smoke &om the 
mouths of those who were smoking cigars."* 

Curiously enough, within the very work which contains these 
remarks, particulars are given which show that fire was in 
reality a familiar thing in the island. Mr. Hale, the ethno- 
grapher to the expedition, not only mentions the appearance of 

' QbItuio, 'DtBcoTerita ot tlie World;' H^uyt Soo., LtnidoD, 1802, pp. 86, 
ir*-S, 2-38, 
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Hmuke on the Deigbbouriug Duke of York's Island as being 
evidence of natiyes being there, hut he giveB the name for fire 
in the language of Fakiiafo, lyi,' a most widely- spread Malayo- 
Polynesian word, corresponding to the Malay form api. Some 
years later, the Kev. George Tamer again mentions this word 
aji, and giveB besides a native story about fire, which is an in- 
teresting example of the way in which a mere myth may never- 
theless be a piece of historical evidence. The account which 
the inhabitants of Fakaafo give of the introduction of fire among 
themselves is thus related. " The origin of fire thoy trace to 
Mafuike, but, unlike the Mafuike of the mythology of some 
other islands, this was an old bhnd Itidy. Talangi went down 
to her in her lower regions, and asked her to give bim some of 
her fire. She obstinately refused until he threatened to kill 
her, and then she jielded. With the fire he made her say what 
fish were to be cooked with it, and what were still to be eaten 
raw, and then began the time of cooking food." Utter myth ae 
this story is, it yet joins with the evidence of language in 
bringing the history of the islanders who tell it into connexion 
with the history of the distant New Zealandera, It belongs to 
the great Polynesian myth of Maui, who, the New Zealand 
story says, went away to the dwelling of his great ancestress 
Mahuika, and got fire from her.' And it proves that, even in 
the past time when these two versions of the story branched off, 
one to be found in Fakaafo, and the other in New Zealand, not 
only was fire known, but its discovery had become already k 
thing of the forgotten past, or a myth would not have been 
appHed to explain It. 

In his account of the natives of Fakaafo, Mr. Turner speaks 
of their recollection of the time when they used fire in felling 
trees, and be mentions, moreover, some curious native ordi- 
nances respecting fire. " No iire is allowed to be kindled &t 
night in the bouses of the people all the year round. It ia 
sacred to the god, and so, after sundown, tbey sit and chat in 
the dark. There are only two exceptions to the rule : first, fire 

■ Hale, 'EtbnDgraFfa7,etc., of D. S. Exp.;' FiiiUdoIp!ii»«d.vol. vi. 1840, pp. 119, 
SOS. 

' Sir G. Grey, ' Poljnensn MythoTogj ; ' London, IBSE, pp. iS-O. 
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to cook fieli caught in the night, bat then it must not be taken 
to theii houses, only to the cooking-honse ; and second, a light 
is allowed at night in a house where there happens to be a con- 
finement."' It is likely that "Wilkes may have misinterpreted 
the surprise of the natives at seeing cigars smoked, and fire 
produced from the Bint and steel, aa well as the eating of raw 
fish and the absence of signs of cooking in the dwellings. If 
the similar story of the islanders of Los Jardines really came 
from on eye-witness, it may have arisen in much the same way. 
la Eotzebne's time, the people of the Badack group (which 
may be perhaps the very Jardines in question) were just as 
mnch astonished at the smith's forge, though fire was a well- 
known thing to them.' 

The citcnmstances of Klagalhaens' discovery of the Ladrones 
ot Marian Islands, and the Philippines, in 1521, are known to 
us from the narrative of hia companion Antonio Pigafetta,' who 
describes the manners and customs of the natives, but without 
a hint that lire was anything strange to them. This preposte- 
rous addition must be sought in later authors. In 1652, Horn, 
not content with quoting Galvano's stories of the Canaries and 
Los Jardines, adds the natives of the Philippines as a race 
destitute of fire.* But the story of the Ladrone Islanders ia 
even more remarkable than thia. 

The arts of these people are described by Figafetta with 
Bome detail. He mentions the slight clothing of bark worn by 
the women, the mats and baskets, the wooden houses, the 
canoes with outriggers, and he notices that the natives had no 
weapons but lances pointed with fish bones, and had no notion 
of what arrows were. They stole everything they could lay 
hands on, and at last Magalhaens went on shore with forty men, 
burnt forty or fifty of their houses, and killed seven of the people. 
A hundred and eighty years afterwards the Jesuit Father Le 
Gobien brought out a new feature in the story. " What is most 

' TnniBr, ' Polynmia,' pp. S27-fl, and Vocnb, 
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astoiiiEihiDg, and what people will find it hard to believe, is that 
they had never seen fire. ThiB so neceBsary element was en- 
tirely anfcaown to them. They neither knew its nse nor its 
qaalitieB ; and they were never more surprised than when they 
saw it for the first time on the descent that Magellan made on 
one of their islands, where he bnmt some fifty of their houses, 
to punish these islanders for the trouhle they had given him. 
They at first regarded the fire as a kind of animal which at- 
tached itself to the wood on which it fed. The first who came 
too near it having burnt themselves frightened the rest, and 
only dared look at it from afar ; for fear, they said, of being 
bitten by it, and lest this terrible animal should wound them 
by its violent breath," etc. etc. He goes on to tell how they 
soon got accustomed to it and learnt to nse it.^ 

It is a curious illustration of the change in historical criticism 
that has come since 1700, that the Jesuit historian should have 
expected so singular a story, not mentioned by the eye-witness 
who described the discovery, to he received without the pro- 
duction of the slightest evidence, a hundred and eighty years 
after date, and that the public should have justified his confi- 
dence in their credulity by believing and quoting bis account. 
Whether he took it directly from any other book or not I can- 
not tell; but it is to be observed, that if we add Galvano'a 
story about Los Jardines to Pigafetta's mention of Magathaens 
burning the houses of the Lodrone Islanders, we may account 
for the sources of all Father Le Gobien's story, except the idea 
of the firs being an animal, which may be supplied out of 
Herodotus. " By the Egyptians also it hath been held that 
fire is a living beast, and that it devours everything it con seize, 
and when filled with food it perishes with what it has de- 
voured."' 

There are stories of firelees men in America, to which I can 
only refer. Father Lafitan speaks indefinitely of there being 
snch.' Father Lombard, of the Company of Jesus, writing in 
1780 from Kouron, in French Guyana, gives an account of the 

' Le Qebien, ' Hietoire dei lales Mftriaau ) ' Fuii, 1700, p. 44. 

' Herod,, iii. 16. 
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tribe of AmikouaQes on the river Oyapok, who are alao colled 
" long-eared Indians, " their ears being stretched to their 
ehouldurs. This nation, he says, which has been hitherto 
imknown, is extremely saTago ; they have no knowledge of fire.' 

It is a very curious thing that one of the oldest stories of kl 
race of firolcss men is nlso the newest. In Ethiopia, says th* 
geographer Pomponius Mela, "there are people to whom fire 
was BO totally unknown before the coming of Eudosus, and so 
wondronsly were they pleas^jd with it when they saw it, that 
they had the greatest delight in embracing the flames and biding 
burning things in their bosom till they were hurt."- Pliny 
plaees these fireless men in his catalogue of monstrous Ethio- 
pian tribes, between the dumb man and the pygmies. To some, 
he says, the use of fire was unknown before the time of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, king of Egj-pt.' Uis mention of the name of Ptolemy 
Lftthyrus shows that he, too, is quoting the voyages of Eudoiua 
of Cyzicus. "Whether there was such a person as Eudoxus, and 
whether he really made the roycges attributed to him or not, is 
not very clear ; but his storj-, like that of Siudhad, embodies notiouB 
current at the time it was written. .\jid with such tenacity does 
the popular mind hold on to old stories, that now, after a lapse 
of some two thousand years, the fireless men and the pj'gmies 
are brought by the modem Ethiopians into even closer contact 
than in the pages of Pliny. Dr. Krapf was told that the Dokos, 
men four feet high, hving south of Kaffa and Susa, subsisted on 
roots and aerpents, and were not acquainted with fire.* Ab far 
as the pygmies are concerned, there appears to be a foundation for 
the story, in a race of small men really living there, Krapf was 
shown a slave four feet high, who, they t«ld him, was a Doko. 
But between four feet and three spans, the height assigned by 
Phny to pygtny races elsewhere,' there is a difference. Nor is 
this the only instance of the wonderful permanence of old stories 
in this part of the world, quit© irrespectively of their being true. 
Within no great distance, an old negro gave Mr, Petherick an 

' ' LeltrcB li^liRuita st CurieuBes ; ' Ftiia, 1 731, tdL xi. p. 323. 0«gnat, 1. s. , 
* M«U, iii. 0. 8. ' Plin., li. G5, and eeo iL 87. 

< Kispf, TiavelB, etc., in Eait Africa ; Lundcm, ISeO, p. SI, etc. S«« Fer% I 
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acconnt of the monstrous men be liad met with on his travels, 
the men with four eyea, tbo men with eyes under their arm-pita, 
the men with long tails, and the men whose ears were ao big 
that they covered their bodies;' 60 nearly has the modem 
A&ican kept to the wonder-talea that were current in the time 
of Pliny.' 

An unijueBtionable account of s firelesa tribe would be of the 
highest interest to the ethnographer, proving, as it would do, 
a great step forward made by the races who can produce fire, 
for this is an art which, once learnt, could hardly he lost, Bnt 
when we see that stories of such tribes have been set up again 
and again without any sound basis, while further information, 
when brought to bear on a series of such stories, tells against 
them so far as it goes, we are hardly warranted in trusting 
others of the same kind just because we have no moans of 
testing them, A cause is required for the appearance of such 
stories in the world, but it does not follow that this cause must 
be the real existence of fireless tribes; a mere belief in their 
existence will answer the purpose, and this belief is known to 
have been current for ages, especially coming out in the Pro- 
metheus-legends of various regions of the world. Experience 
BhowB how such an idea, when once fairly afloat, will assert 
itself from time to time in st-oriea furnished with place, date, 
and circumstance. It must he remembered, too, that the fireless 
men form only one of a number of races mentioned by writers, 
old and new, as being distinguiBhed by the want of something 
which man usually posseases, who have no language, no names, 
no idea of spiritual beings, no dreams, no mouths, no heads, or 
no noses, but whose real existence more accurate knowledge has 
by no means tended to confirm. 

In connexion with the stories of fireless tribes, some accounts 
of a kind of transitional state may be mentioned here. Mr. 
Backhouse was told by a native of Van Diemen's Land, that 
his ancestors had no means of making tire before their ac- 
quaintance with Europeans. They got it first from the Bky, 
and preserved it by carrying firebrands about with them, and 
■ if these went out, they looked for the smoke of the fire of some 
' Pethcrick, p. 367. ' Plin., tL 36, tu. 2, 
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other party, or for smoulderiug remains of a lately-abandoned 
fire of their own.' This carious account fits with the Tas- 
manian myth recorded by Mr, Milligan, which tells how fire 
was thrown down like a star by two black- fellows, who are 
now in the sky, the twin stars Castor and Pollux,* Jloreover, 
Mr. Milligan himsslf, on the question being put to him, has 
answered it in a way very much corresponling to Mr. Back- 
house's account, to the effect that the Tasmaniaus never pro- 
dnced fire by artificial means at all, but always carried it with 
them from one camping place to another. Again, a statement 
of the same kind ia reported to have been made by Mr. Mac 
Douall Stuart at the 1864 Meeting of the British Association, 
that fire was obtained by the natives of the sonthem part of 
Australia by the friction of two pieces of wood over a bnnch 
of dry grass ; but that in the north tliis mode is unknown, fire- 
brands being constantly carried about end renewed, and if, by 
any accident, they become extinguished, a journey of great 
length has to be undertaken in order to obtain fire from other 
natives.* So Mr. Angas declares that some tribes of West 
Australia have no means of kindling fire, but if it goes ont they 
get it from some encampment near; they say that their fire 
formerly came down from the north.* With these statements 
two things must be borne in mind. The simple apparatus for 
making fire by friction was in common use among Australian 
tribes, and in Tasmania. And it has been several times re- 
marked that Australians, although acquainted with the art of 
making new fire with this instrument, yet finding the procesa 
troublesorae, especially in wet weather, carry burning brands 
about with them everywhere, so as to be able to light a fire at a 
moment's notice.* 

' Backhouw, 'Aiutralia,' p. 99. 

' See Chapter XII. Mr. Calder in Joara. Anthrop. lust. tdL iii. p. 19, Mcooata 
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eountij are moBtly too hard and nainflammnble (or the purpose. [Note to 3td 
BditioiL] * 'Atheweum/Oct. 15, ISflJ, p. 503. 

* Angaa, 'Sarage Life ; ' vol. i, p. 112. 

' Oldfield in Tr. Etb. Soc., rgl. iii. p. 233. DumoDt d'Prrilla, ' Vojage da 
I'AatroIabe ;' toI. i. p. 95. See Sir John Lubhock'i renurlu on accounla of tribM 
without fire, or without the irt of firo-makinii, in ■ Prehistorio Times, ' pp. *aS. *3», 
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The accoucta, then, of the finding of fireleas tribes are of 
« highly douhtful character ; pOBsibly true to some extent, but 
not probably ao. Of the existence of others who are possessed 
of fire, but cannot produce it for themselves, there is more 
considerable eyidence. But, on the other hand, both the pos- 
Bession of fire, and the art of making it, belong certainly to 
the vast majority of mankind, and hare done so as far buck as 
ve can trace. The methods, however, which have been found 
in use for making fire are very various. A survey of the con- 
dition of the art in difi'erent parts of the world, as known to us 
by direct evidence, is enough to make it probable that nearly 
all the different processes found in use are the successors of 
ruder ones ; and, besides this, there is a mass of indirect evi- 
dence which fills up some of the shortcomings of history, as it 
does in the investigation of the Stone Age, Among some of 
the highest races of mankind, the lower methods of fire-making 
are still to be seen cropping out through the higher processes 
by which, for so many ages, they have been overlaid. The 
friction of two pieces of wood may perhaps be the original 
means of fire-making used by man; but, between the rudest 
and the most artificial way in which this may be done, there is 
a considerable range of progress. 

One of the simplest machines for producing fire is that which 
may be called the " stick-and- 
groove." A blunt -jiointed stick 
is run along a groove of its 
own making in a piece of 
wood lying on the ground, 
somewhat as shon-n in the 
imaginary drawing. Fig, 20. 
Mr. Darwin says that the very 
light wood of the Hibiscus 
tiliaceiti was alone used for 
the purpose in Tahiti, A 
native would produce fire with 
it in a few seconds ; he him- 
self found it very hard work, but at length succeeded. This 
atick-and-groove process has been repeatedly described in the 
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South 9ea lelandB, namely, in Taliiti, New Zealaud, the Sand- 
wich, Tonga, Samoa, and Radack groups;^ but I have never 
found it distinctly mentioned out of this region of the world. 
Even should it be known elsewhere, its isolation in a particular 
district round which other procesBBB prevail would still be an 
ethnographical Tact of some importance. It is to be noticed 
also, that it comes much nearer than " fire-drilling " to the yet 
simpler procesB of striking fire with two pieces of split bamboo. 
The ailicioas coating of thia cane makes it possible to strike fire 
with it ; and this is done in Eastern Asia, and also in the great 
Malay islands of Borneo and Sumatra,^ at or near the source 
whence the higher Polynesian race is supposed to have spread 
over the Pacific Islands. Bat it would appear that the striking 
fire with bamboo, simple as it seems, is for some reasou not so 
convenient as the use of the more complex friction-apparatus; 
for Marsden seems to consider the fire-drill as the regTilar native 
instrnment in Sumatra, though be says he has also seen the 
same efl'ect produced more simply by rubbing one bit of bamboo, 
with a sharp edge, across another. 

By a change in the way of working, the " stick-and- groove " 
becomes the " fire-drill." I have been obliged to coin both 
these terms, no suitable ones being forthcoming. The fire-drill, 
in its simplest form, is represented in Fig. 21 ; and Captain 
Cook's remarks on it and its use, among the native tribes of 
Australia, may serve also as a general description of it all over 
the world, setting aside minor details. " They produce fire with 
great facilil.y, and spread it in a wonderful manner. To produce 
it they take two pieces of dry soft wood ; one is a stick about 
eight or nine inches long, the other piece is flat : the stick they 
shape into an obtuse point at one end, and pressing it upon the 
other, turn it nimbly by holding it between both their hands, aft 

' Darwin, in Narr., lol. iii. p. *88. Polack, vol. L p. 165. Tjcrmwi uid Baimst, 
nd. i. p- Itl- BuBchmum, ■ Dca Mui|uiHi6,' elc i Berlin, 1S43, ppt 140-1. 
Mariner, Vocab., «. vv, lolo-<^fi, toloaga, coanatoo, S. S. Firmec, ' Tonga, ' elc : 
London, IBSS, p. 138. Walpole, 'Four Yaani in tho Pncifir ; ' London, 18*9, 
Tol. ii. p. 377. Kottebao. tdL iiL p. ISi. See m«atian of Are nude b; mbbing, 
not drilling, two pieces of wood, in Rochefort, 'Ile'i ADtilli»,' p. 410. 

' Bowring, rol. i. p. 200. St. Jobn, Tol. L p.137, Manden, p. 60. SeeTennso^ 
'Coylon,' Tol. L p. 105. 
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I a chocolate mill, often shifting their handa ap, »nd thoa 
moving them down npon it, to increase the pressure as much eib 
poasiLle. By this method they get fire in less than two minutes, 
and from the smalleat spark they increase it nith great speed 
and dexterity. " ' The same instrument is known in Tasmania. ' 
It appears usual both in Australia and elaewhera to lay the lower 
piece on the gronud, holding it 
firm with feet or knees. A good 
deal may depend on the kind of 
wood used, and its dryness, etc., 
for in some countries it seoma 
to take much more time and 
labour, two men often working 
it, one beginning at the top of 
thb stick when his companion's 
hands have come down nearly to 
the bottom, and so on till the 
fire comes. 

Contrasting with the isolation 
of the stick -and -groove in a 
single district, the geographical range of the simple fire-drill is 
immense. Its use among the Australians, and Tasmanians, 
forms one of the characters which distinguish their culture from 
that of the Polynesians ; while it appears again amonj; the 
Malays in Sumatra ''' and the Carolines.* It was found by Cook 
in Unalashka,' and by the Russiaus in Kamchatka ; where, for 
many years, flint and steel could not drive it out of use among 
the natives, who went on carrying every man his fire-sticks.' 
It remains in use among the Lepchaa of Sikkim, a Tibetan race 
of Northern India,^ There is reason to suppose that it pre- 
vailed in India before the Aryans invaded the country, bringing 
with them an improved apparatus, for at this day it is used by 
the Yenadis. indigenes of South Lidia,' and by the wild Veddalis 
of Ceylon, a race so capable of resisting foreign innovation that 

' Cook, Firat Voy. H., toI. iii. p. 231. Angaa, 8. Australia, pi. 27. 
' Lubbock, p. 440. ' Maraden, p. 60. 

KoUebuB, toI. iii. p. IS*. ' Cook, Third Voy,, to!, ii. p. 513. 

* Enclianinaikow, p. 30. ' Lalham, Deeci. Etb., toL L g. 80. 

* eiwm, in Tr. £th. 800., rol. iii. p. 370. 
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they have not leamt to smoke tobacco.^ It prevails, or 1 
done BO within modem times, in South and West Africa,^ a,u3 1 
it waa in use among the Guanches of the Canary Islands in the I 
seventeenth century.^ In North America it is described aiQong- j 
Esquimaux and Indian tribes.* It wa3 in use in Mexico," and f 
Fig. 22, taken from aa 
ancient Mexican picture- 
writing, shows the drill 
being twirled; while fire, 
drawn in the nsaal conven- 
tional manner, comes out 
from tlio hole where the 
point revolves. It was in. i 
use in Central America," in | 
the West Indies,' aad in 
South America, down as far 
as the Straits of Magellan.* 
The name of "fire-drill" has not, however, been adopted 
merely with reference to this simplest form. This rude instru- 
ment is, as may well be supposed, very wasteful of time and 
power, and it has been improved by several contrivances which 
so closely correspond to those applied to boring-tools, that the 
most convenient plan is to classify them together. Even the 
clumsy plan of the simple fire-drill has been found in use for 
boring holes. It lias been mentioned at page 188, as in use 
for drill in g hard stone among rude Indians of South America, 
and, what is much more surprising, the natives of Madagascar 
bored holes by working their drill between the palms of their 




Pig. 22. 



p. 413. 

' OIiu, ' CaD&rj IfluidE ; ' LaadoD, 1764, p. 8. 

* Klemm, <^. Q,, ToL ii. p. 239. Schoolcraft, part i. p. 214. Loskiel, p. 70* 
lAfiton, ' Mceun cI«b gDiavk}(ei Am^iiquains - ' Park, 1TZ4, vol. ii. p. S12. 
KingibcrouEb, Seidell MS., Taticsn H3. 
Era»senr, ■ Popol-Vnb," pp. 81,218, 3*3. 

' Oviedo, ' HjHtaiia Qenerat de lu Indiua ; ' SatBmanoi, 1547, vi. 5. 

' Rpin nnd Martiui, vol. iL p. SS7, uid plutea. Forcha^, voL iii. p. 9S3 ; Tot, ir. 
p. 1315. Molina, vol. ii. p. 122. DobmhoSer, vol. ii. p. 113. Gannltuo da Ik 
Tega, 'CummentariosBeulea' (^d>d.); Madrid, 1723, p. 198. 
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hands,' thongb thej were so far advanced in the arts as to make 
and use iron tools, and of course the very drills worked ia tlua 
primitive way were pointed with iron. 



. carpenter's brace, with which 
1 to fire-making by a very 




Fig. 25. 



■ 
I 



The principle of the 
he works his centre-bit, 
simple device represented 
in Fig. 23, which is drawn 
according to Mr. Darwin's 
description of the plan 
nsed by the Gauchos of 
the Pampas ; " taking 
an elastic stick about 
eighteen inches long, 
he presses one end on 
his breast, and the other 
(which is pointed) in a 
hole in a piece of wood, 
and then rapidly turns the curved part, like a carpenter's centre- 
bit."* The Gauchos, it should be observed, are not savages, 
bnt half-wild herdsmen of mixed European, Indian, and African 
blood, who would probably only use such a means of kindling 
fire when the flint and steel were for the moment not at hand, 
and their fire-drill is not only like the carpenter's brace, but 
most likely suggested by it. 

To wind a cord or thong round the drill, so as, by pulling the 
two ends alternately, to make it revolve very rapidly, is a great 
improvement on mere hand-twirling. As Kuhn has pointed out, 
this contrivance was in use for boring in Europe in remote tiroes ; 
Odysseus describes it in telling how he and his companions put 
<rat the eye of the Cyclops :— 

ol filr iu>x>'lii' t*-imi iAiiyor, jf !w h' Sicpfi, 
if SoAiiq! MpuBV iyit f ifiirtpSiy dfpMtl, 
iiytar' ats OT4 Til Tpun^ i6pv v4iivy &rj)p 
tputiai^, ol Zi -T tytp9f¥ uva<rff»iQu<riv tfidvrt 



I Ellis, ' Mnilngfuciu',' toL i. p. 317. 
• Dnrwin, in Natr., vol, iii. p. 4S8. 
' EdIui, ' Herafaknnft des Feners,' p. 39. 
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"They Ilien wiTini; Ihe pharp-ent sinkcof the ivmxl of Hie aUra 
Tbnat it into his eye, the wMlo I BtBcding abore Ibem, 
Bored it inlo tlie hole : — m & sliipwright boreth n timber, 
Ooiding the drill thiit his men below drive backward and fonrftrd, 
Polling Hie pada of tbo thong while the point rana ronnd without 



In modern India, batter-chumB are worked with a cord in 
this way, and the Brahmons still use a cord-drill in prodacing 
the aacred fire, as mil be more fully stated presently. Half- 
way round tLe world, the same thing is found among the 
Esquimaux. Dans (after nhom Davis's Straits are named) de- 
Kribes in 1586 how a Greeulander " begamie to kindle a fire 
in this maner : he tooke a piece of a board wherein was a 
hole halfe thorow; into that hole he puts the end of a round 
Btick like unto a bedstaffe, wettiug the end thereof in Trane, 
and in fashion of a turner with a piece of lether, by his violeat 




Pig. 2*. 

motion doeth very speedily produce fire."^ The cat. Fig. 34, 
is taken from a drawing of the last century, representing two 
Esquimaux making fire, one holding a cross-piece to keep the 
apindle steady and force it well down to its bearing, while tbd 

■ HaklKft, to). iiL p, 101. 
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other pnlls the thong.' This form of the appuratna takps two 
men to work it, but the Eaqaimaux have devised a modifica- 
tion of it which Ft man can work alone. Sir E. Belcher thus 
describea its use for drilling holes by means of a point of green 
jade; — "The thong . . . being passed twice round the drill, 
the upper end is steadied by a monthpicoe of wood, having a 
piece of the same stone imbedded, with a countersunk cavity. 
This held firmly between the teeth directs the tool. Any work- 
man would be astonished at the performance of this tool on 
ivory ; but having once tried it myself, I found the jar or 
vibration on the jaws, head, and brain, (juite enough to prevent 
my repeating it."' There is a set of Esquimaux apparatus for 
making fire in the same manner, in the Edinburgh Industrial 




?ig. 25. 



Museum, and Fig. 25 is intended to show the way in which it is 
worked. The thong-drill with the mouthpiece has been found 
in use in the Aleutian Islands, both for boring holes and for 
making fire.' Lastly, there is a kind of cord-drill used by the 
New Zealanders in boring holes through hard greenstone, etc., 
in which the spindle itself is weighted. It is described as a 
" sharp wooden stick ten inches long, to the centre of which two 

' Hentj Ells, •Voyage to HuiUon'i Bay ;' London, 1748, pp. 132, 231, 

■ Sir B. Belcher, in Tr. Etli, Soc, 1861, p. ItO. 

■ Kotiebne, tdI. ilL p, 1G9. 
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etoiiGs are attached, so as to exert pressure aad perform the 
office of a fly-wbeel. The requisite rotatory motion is given to 
tbe Btick by two strings palled alternately," ' There must of 
couree be some means of keeping the spindle apright. The 
New Zealanders do not seem to have used their drill for fire- 
making as well as for boring, but to have kept to their stick- 
and -groove. 

To substitute for the mere thong or cord a bow with a loose 
string, is a still further improvement, for one baud now does 
the work of two in djiving the spindle. The centre, in which 
its end turns, may be held down with the other baud, or (aa is 
very usual), set against the breast of the operator. The bow- 
drill thus formed, is a moat aucient and well-known boring 
iastrument, famihar to the artisan in modern Europe as it was 
in ancient Egypt. The only 
place where I have found any 
notice of its use for fire- 
makiug is among the North 
American Indians. The 
plate from which Fig. 26 is 
taken is marked by School- 
craft as representing the ap- 
paratus used by the Sioux, 
or Dacotahs. They, as well 
as the Naskapee Indians of 
Canada, whom Dr. D. Wilson 
notices as making fire with a bow-drill, may possibly hava 
caught the idea from the European boring instrument.' 

Lastly, there is a curious little contrivance, known to Engliab 
toolmakers aa the " pump-drill," from ita being worked up and 
down like a pump. That kept in the London tool-shops ia all 
of metal, expanding into a bulb instead of the disk shown in 
Fig, 27, which represents the kind used in Switzerland, consist- 
ing of a wooden spindle, armed with a steel point, and weighted 
with a wooden disk. A string ia made fast to the ends of the 
cross-piece, and in the middle to the top of the spindle. As the 

1 Thomson, ' Xew ZiuilanJ,' toI, i, p. 203. 

• Schoolomit, partiji. ;iL i8. D. WUion, ' Fnhiitorie Uu ; ' toL ii. p. 37S. 
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Iwnd brings the croGs-piece down it trnwinds ibe cord, driving 
the spindle round ; as the hand is Hfted itguin, the disk, acting 
as a fly-wheel, ruus on and re-winde the cord, and so on. 
Holtzappfel says that the pump-drill is as well known among 
the Oriental nations as the breast-drill, though it is little used in 
England except by china and glass menders.* Perhaps it may 
have found its way over from Asia to Iho South Sea lalanda ; at 
koy rate it is found there. Fig. 28 shows it as used in Fakaafo 
or Bowditch Island, differing from the Swiss form only in being 
armed with a stone instead of a steel point, and in having no 
hole through the cross-piece.* Mr. Turner describes it in the 




Fig. 27. Pig. 28. 

neighbouring Samoan or Navigators' Islands, as pointed with a 
nail or a sail-needle, got from the foreigners,* but the specimen 
presented by him to the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow has a 
stone point. The natives use it for drilling their fish-hooks 
made of shell ; for which purpose, as for drilling holes in china, 
it is pecuharly adapted, the lightness and evenness of its pres- 



' Holtiapptel, 
^ S67. 

» WilkM, D. 8. Eip., Tol. 



TnnUDg nud Meciumial Uuupnl&tioD;' LDndon, 1 
* Tntner, p. 37S. 
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eure IcBsening the danger of cracking these brittle materiala. 
One would think that thia quality would make the pump-driU 
particularly unsuitable for fire-making ; but novertheleas, by 
making it very large and heavy, it has been turned to this 
eervice in North America, among the 
Iroquoia Indiana. Fig. 29 (drawn 
to a small scale) represents their 
apparatus, which is thus dciscribed 
by Mr. Lewis H. Morgan : — " This 
is an Indian invention, and of great 
antiquity. ... It consisted of an 
upright shafli, about fonr feet in 
length, and an inch in diameter, 
with a small wheel set upon the 
lower part, to give it momentum. 
In a notch at the top of the shaft 
was set a string, attached to a bow 
about three feet in length. The 
lower point rested upon a block of 
dry wood, near which are placed small pieces of punk. When 
ready to use, the string is first coiled around the shaft, by 
turning it with the Land. The bow is then pulled down- 
ivards, thus uncoiling the string, and revolving the shaft towards 
the left. By the momentum given to the wheel, the string la 
again coiled up in a reverse manner, and the bow again drawn 
np. The how is again pulled downwards, and the revolution of 
the shaft reversed, uncoiUng the string, and recoiling it as 
before. This alternate revolution of the shaft is continued, 
until sparks are emitted from the point where it rests upon the 
piece of dry wood below. Sparks are produced in a few moments 
by the intensity of the Motion, and ignite the punk, which 
speedily furnishes a fire.'" 

It is now necessary to notice other methods of producing fire 
which have been found in use in various parts of the world. 
There is a well-known scientific toy made to show that heat is 
generated by the compression of air. It consists of a brass tube 
closed at one end, into which a packed piston is sharply forced 
' L H. Morgiui, ■ LMguG of tlie Iroqaoia ; ' BouhH(«r, (J. S., ISSl, p. SSI. 
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down, thoa igniting a piece of tinder wiiliiu the tube. It is 
carious to find tm apparatus on tliis principle (made in bard 
wood, ivory, &.c.) used as a practical means of making fire in 
Birmah, and even among the Malays.' 

The natives of Tierra del Fnogo are notably diBtinguiahed 
from their northern neighbours by their way of fire-making. In 
1520, Magalhaene on his famous voyage visited tho gigantic 
Patagouians, who thought the Spaniards had come doi;-n from 
heaven, and who, osplainlng to the European visitors the native 
theology, told them of their chief god, Setebos. Tho savages 
from whom Shokespeare borrowed these traits to furnish the 
picture of the "servant-monster," Caliban,* showed their manner 
of making fire, which was by the friction of two pieces of wood.* 
But the Fuegians have for centuries used a higher method, 
striking sparks with a flint from a piece of iron pj-rit^s upon 
their tinder. This process is described as still in use,* and is 
evidently what Captain Wallis meant by saying (in 17C7), that 
" To kindle a fire they strike a pebble against a piece of 
muudio.'" A much earlier account of the same thin g appears 
in the voyage of Sarraiento de Gamboa. in 1579-80.* Iron 
pyrites answers extremely well instead of the steel, and waa 
found in regular use in high northern latitudes in America, 
among the Slave and Dog Kib Indians.^ It is probably the 
" iron-stone " which the Esquimaux call ujarak-sariminilik, and 
bom which they strike fire with a fragment of tlint,^ and ii 



Cal.- 
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" It WDold eoiitral luj dotu's gixl, SeUbm.'' (Id., act. i, scene 2.) 

' Pi^rollu, in FLnkertoo, tqL li. Their yraxaa wan the t'lioplegt Land -drilling, •• 
appffiira (iri(7-S0) froui the aceonnt in Dralta'a 'Wnrld EnoompMsed,' Hak. Sot 
I8CJ, p. *8. * W. P. Snow, ' Tierra del Puego,' etc. ; toI. ii. p. ago. 

' ■Wallia. in HawkcBwonb, rol. i. p, 171. 

' SarmicnlodoaamlKia, ■ Viage «l Brtr«clioi]eMagallan«i ;' Madriil, 1708, p. 229. 
*'T nnga pedatoa lie pederoAl, pAJiadov, ; piatfldoi de inrirgaiit) do oro j plata : w 
pn^nlandolea que pkn que era oqosllo t diuron par Hria«, que pom mcbt fnego ; 
7 luego UDO de elloa temd ama plunuu de lu qae UaliUi, j tirvieudule Je yeaca, ucd 
foego con el petlenud. Farfeeme que ei (euea t) de met>I de pUt» u ora de veto, 
porqueeikl nutumlcomo al evi-iquim de porco ea el Pird." 

' Mackeniie, " Voyages;' London, 180 1, p- 38. Klemm, 0. Q., vol ii. p. 23. 

* ILijCi^ 'Aictic iJoU Jouroey ;' Losdon, liOil, p. ^17. 
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perhaps referred to in Father Le Jeune's Btatement that the 
Algonquin Indians strike fire with two minerals (pierres de 
mine).^ The use of iron pyrites for striking fire was known to 
the Greeks and Bomans, and it shared with flint the name of 
Jire-stone, irvpiVrjs, }yyrite». which it and some other metallic 
Hulphurets have since taken entire possession of. 

The Alashkana are reported to obtain fire by striking to- 
gether two pieces of quartz rubbed with sulphur over some dry 
grass or moss, strewed with feathers where the sulphur fiills ; 
and eimilar descriptions of the process are given in the adjacent 
islands.^ Father Zucchelli, who was a missionary in West Africa 
about the beginning of last century, gives the following account 
of the way in which, he says, the negroes made fire on their 
journeys : — " When they found a fire-stone (Feuerstein) on the 
road, they lay down by it on their knees, took a Utile piece of 
wood in their hands, and threw sand between the stone and the 
wood, rubbing them so long against one another till the wood 
began to bum, and herewith they all Ughted their pipes, and so 
went speedily forth again smoking on their journey."^ It Ib 
possible that not flint {as is usual), but pyrites, may here be 
meant hj feiurate'm. 

The flint and steel may have come into use at any time after 
the beginning of the Iron age, but history fails to tell us the 
date of its introduction in Greece and Rome, China, aud most 
other districts of the Old World. In modem times it has made 
its way with iron into many new places, though it has not 
always been able to supersede the fire-sticks at once; sometimes, 
it seems, from a difiiculty in getting flints. For instance it was 
necessary in Sumatra to import the flints from abroad, and thua 
they did not come immediately into general use among the 
natives ; and there may perhaps be a similar reason for the fire- 
drill having held its ground to this day among some of the iron- 
using races of Southern AMca. 

The Greeks were familiar with the use of the burning-lena in 

> Le Jenne, ' Kelatioa, ' etc (1634) ; Paria, 1635, p. 91. Lafitau, vol. u. p. 242. 

> BiUing^ 'Bip. to N. Bonta ;' p. IBS. Cook, 8nl Voy., rol. 11 p. GIS, 
Kotiebne, ToL iil p. 155. 

* Zucchelli, ' MerkwUrdige Hiuioiu- uDd Saiia-Bsulireibuag nMh Congo ; ' Fnak 
Isrt, ITlfi, p. 311. 
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bbe tune of Aristophaues, who meDtions it in the ' Cloods,' in a 

diftlogue between Socrates and Strepaiadea :— 

" Socrate*. Vcr; good : now 111 set you another unart qnestlon. If midb 
one entered, an action against ;ou to recorei Gre talents, tell me, how would 
70Q cancel it f 



Stmpaiiulct. I hftTe fnond a very clcTcr way lo cancel t 
mgree yourself. 

Suoroiei. What kind of a way 1 

Strepiiadet. Hare 7011 erer seen that atone in the dmggists' Elicips. Oat 
pretty, transpareut oii<>, that ttiej' liglit fire with t 

Soeratea, The crystal, jon mean I 

Strgptiade'. I do. 

SacraM. Well, what then? 

SlTeptiadei. Snppoee I take this, and when the clerk enten the Bolt, I stand 
thus, a long way off. lowoida the sun, and melt oat the letters. 

Seerattt. Very clever, by the Gracea I " ' 

At a mncb later period Pliny mentions that glass balls with 
water pnt into them, when set opposite to the aun, pet so hot 
as to aet clotbea on fire ; and that he finds surgeons consider the 
beet means of cautery to be a crystal ball placed opposite to the 
Bun's rays,* The Chinese commonly use the burning-lena to 
light fire with, as well as the flint and eteel, and we hear of the 
Siamese using it to pro<lace new sacred fire.' 

The fact that fire may be productd by reflecting the sun's 
rays with mirrors waa known as early as Pliny's time (a.d. 
23-79), as he remarks, "seeing that concave mirrors placed 
opposite to the son's rays ignite things more easily than any 
other fire."* There ia some reason to snppoae that the know- 
ledge of this phenomenon worked backwards into history, at- 
taching itself to two famous names of old times, Archimedes 
and Numa Pompilius, The story of Archimedes setting the 
fleet on fire at Syracuse with burning mirrors, probably un- 
known as it was to historians for centuries after his time, need 
not be further remarked on here ; bnt the story of Nnma re- 
appears on the other side of the world, under cLrcumatancea 
which make its discussion a matter of importance to ethno- 
graphy. 

' Ariitopli., Nobta, TS7, etc. ' Pliny, nxri. fl7, xxxrli. 10, 

* Darii, voL iii. p. Gl. Baatian, ' OostL Anea,' roL Ui. p. Slfl. 

• ?lioy, ii. 111. 
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It is related by Plntarch in hie life of Numa, written In t 
first century, that among the ordinances made for the Veatai 
Virgins when they were established in Eome, there was the 
following. If the sacred fire which it was their duty to keep 
continually burning should bappeu to go out, it was not to be 
lighted again from another fire, but new fire was to be made 
by lighting ii-om the sun a pure and uudcfiled flame. "And 
they kindle it especially with vessels which are shaped hollow 
from the side of an isosceles triangle with a (vertical) right 
angle, and converge from the circumference to a single centre. 
When such an instrument is set opposite to the sun, so that 
the impinging rays from all sides crowd and fold together 
round the centre, it divides the rarefied air, and quickly kindles 
the lightest and driest matters apphed to it, the beams acquir- 
ing by the repulsion a body and fiery stroke."* Stories of 
Numa's ordinances will hardly be claimed as sober history, 
though it is possible that such a process as this may have been 
used, at least in late times, to rekindle the fire of Vesta. But 
there is in Foatus another account of the way in which this 
was done, ha>'ing in its favour every analogy from the practices 
of kindhng the sacred fire among our Indo-European race, both 
in Asia and in Europe. " If the fire of Vesta were extinguished, 
the virgins were scourged by the priests, whose practice it was 
to drill into a board of auspicious wood till the fire came, which 
■was received and carried to the temple by the virgin, in a brazen 
colander. "' 

The parallel passage to that in the life of Numa is to be 
found in the account of the feast of Eaymi, or the Sun, cele- 
brated in ancient Peru, according to Gareilaso de la Vega, 
whose 'Commentaries' were first published in 1609-16, the 
Spanish discovery having t-aken place in 1527. He says this 
festival was celebrated at the summer solstice. " The fire for 
this sacrifice had to be new, given, as they said, by the hand 
of the sun. For which purpose they took a great bracelet, 



• PlnUreh, 'Vita Nnin^' i> 
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which tbfy call Chipana {like the others which the Tncas com- 
monly wore on the left wrist), which bracelet the high priest 
kept ; it was larger than the common ones, and had as its me- 
dallion a concave cup like a half orange, highly polished; they 
set it against the sun, and at a certain point where the rays 
isBoing from the cap came together, they put a httlc finely- 
earded cotton, as they did not know how to make tinder, which 
shortly took fire, as it naturally does. With this fire, thus 
given by the hand of the Sun, the sacrifice was burnt, and all 
the meat of the day was roasted. And they carried some of 
the fire to the Temple of the Sun, and to the House of the 
Virgins, where they Jcept it up all the year, and it was a had 
omen if they let it out in any way. If, on the eve of the fes- 
tival, which was when the necessary preparations for the fol- 
lowing day were made, there was no sun to light the new fire, 
they made it with two thin smooth sticks as big as one's little 
finger, and half a yard long, boring one against the other 
{barri'namlo uno con otro) ; these Httle sticks are cinnamon 
coloured, and they call both the sticks themselves and the fire- 
making V-yicn, one and the same term serving for noun and 
verb. The Inihans use them instead of flint and steel, and 
carry them on their journeys to get fire when they have to pass 
the night in uninhabited places," etc. etc.' 

If circumstantiality of detail were enough to make a story 
credible, we might be obliged to receive this one, and even to 
argue on the wonderful agreement of the manner of kindling the 
sacred fire in Rome and in Peru. But the coincidences between 
Garcilaso's Virgins of the Sun and Plutarch's Vestal Virgins go 
fertber than this. We are not only expected to believe that 
there were Virgins of the Sun, that tbey kept up a sacred fire 
whose extinction was an evil omen, and that this fire was 
lighted by the suu's rays concentrated in a concave mirror. 
We are also told that in Cuzco, as in Komc, the virgin found 
unfaithful was to be pnuished by the special punishment of 
being buried alive.' This is really too much. Whatever may 



' Oarcilaso i(e in Vega, p. .198. 
* Garcilaso de l:i Vegs, p. 
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be the real basis of fact iu the accoimts of the VirginB of the 
Sue and the feast of Eavmi, the inference seemB, to me at least, 
most probable, that part or all of the accessory detail is not 
history, but the realization of an idea of which Garcilaso himself 
strikes the key-note when be says of this same feast of Raymi, 
that it was celebrated by the Incas " in the city of Cozco, ukich 
ivas another Rome" 'que fu^ otra Roma)} Those who happen 
to have experience of the old chroniclers of Spanish AmeriiM 
know how the whole race was possessed by a passion for bring- 
ing out the Old World stories in a new guise, with a local 
habitation and a name in America. Garcilaso's story of the 
huming- mirror, snpposing it to be an adaptation from Plutarch, 
would not even be the best illustration of this modem phase of 
Mythology ; that distinction must be reserved for the repro- 
duction by another chronicler of another of Plutarch's stories, 
that of the shout that was raised when the Roman Herald 
proclaimed the liberty of the Greeks, — such a shout that it 
brought the crows tumbling down into the racecourse from the 
sky above.' The Incas, says Sarmiento, " were so feared, that if 
they went out through the kingdom, and allowed a curtain of 
their litters to bo lifted that their vassals might see them, they 
raised so great an acclamation that they made the birds fall 
from where they were flying above, bo that the people coold 
catch them in their hands."* 

Against the abstract possibihty of Garcilaso's story of the 
lighting of the sacred fire mth concave mirrors, there is no more 
to be said than against Plutarch's. With a good paraboUo 
mirror ouly two inches in diameter, I have lighted brown paper 
nuder an English sun of no extraordinary power, and other 
surfaces which will make a good caustic will answer, though of 
coarse they have less burning power than a paraboloid of 
revolution of equal size. There is even a material basis out of 
which the Peruvian stoiy may have grown. In the ancient 
tombs of Peru, mirrors both of pyrites and obsidian have been 
found. Some, three or four inches in diameter, were probably 
mere broken nodules of pyrites, polished on the fiat side, but 
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) n mentioned meaauriug about a foot and a half (probably in 
^ironmCerence), wbicb had a beautifuUy-poliBhed concave surface, 
BO B8 to magnify objects considerably,' and such a mirror may 
have been used for making fire. Indeed, the objection to thi.' 
Btory of the Virgins of the Sun ia not that any of the details 
I have mentioned must of necessity be untrue, bnt that the 
apparent traces of absorption from Platarch invalidate whatever 
rests on Garcilaso de la Vega's unsupported testimony. 

To conclude the notice of the art of fire-making in general, 
its last phase, the invention of lueifer matches in our own day, 
ifl fast spreading over the world, and bringing most other fire- 
making instruments down to the condition of curious relics of a 
past time. 

But though some of the higher methods date far back in the 
hiBtory of the Old World, the employment of the wooden friction- 
apparatus in Europe, even for the practical puqioBes of ordinary 
life, has come up through the classical and mcdireval times into 
the last century, and for all we know it may still exist. Pliny 
speaks of its finding a use among the outposts of armies and 
among shepherds, a stone to strike fire with not being always to 
be had;' and in a remarkable account dating from 1768, which 
will be quoted presently, its use by Russian peasants for making 
fire in the woods is spoken of as an existing custom, just as, at 
a much more recent date, it is mentioned that the Portuguese 
Brazilians still have recourse to the fire-drill, when no other 
means of getting a light are forthcoming.* For the most part, 
however, the early use of the instrument in the Old World is 
only to be traced in ancient myths, in certain ceremonial 
practices which have been brought down unchanged into a new 
state of cnltnre, and in descriptions by Greek and Koman 
writers of the art. It had lost, even then, its practical im- 

I Joan k Ulloa, 'Eelicion HiBtoria;' Miidiid, 1746, p. 619. 

' Plinj, ivi. 77. 

' Pr. Mai. T. Wied., ' Beise nwh BtMiIion' (1816—7), toL ii. p, 19. Hylt*n- 
Cavalliiu, ' ^V^^eDd och Virdime,' StDckbalm, iaH3-4, vol. L p. 189, skites thftt 
witbio a, geaeration there were old farest«ii in districta af SwodnD vlio could still 
jnictise the ancient ail of mokiDg fire b; vblcatlj tvirliug a irj oak stick oitli 
their hindB agninet a dr; piece uf Kood, Sec also the ii^coant of tbe gnid-tid or 
" mbbing-lirB, " which "BB carried oTer the land as "need-lire." [Note to Sid 
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portance in everyday life, though lingering on, as it still does in 
OUT own day, in ritea for which it was necessary to use pure wild 
fire, not the tame fire that lay like b domestic animal apon the 
hearth. 

The traditions of inventors of the art of fire-making by tha 
friction of wood have in so far an historical value, that they 
bring clearly into view a period when this was the usual practice. 
There is a Chinese myth that points to such a state of things, 
and which moreover presents, in the story of the " fire-bird," 
an analogy with a set of myths belonging to our own race, 
which may well be due to a deep-lying ethnological connexion. 
" A great sage went to walk beyond the bounds of the moon and 
the 8un ; he saw a tree, and on this tree a bird, which pecked at 
it and made fire come forth. Tbo sago was struck nith this, 
took a branch of the tree and produced fire from it, and thence 
this great personage was called Suy-jin."^ The friction -appara- 
tus itself, apparoutly of the kind spoken of here as the fire-drill, 
is mentioned in Morrison's Chinese Dictionary. " Suy, an 
instrument to obtain fire. A speculum for obtaining fire from 
the sun is called suy or kiii-3Ui/. Miih-siiy, an utensil to 
procure fire from wood by rotatory friction. Suif-jin-ske, the 
first person who procured fire for the use of man." The very 
existence of a Chinese name for the fire-drill shows that it is, or 
has been, in use in the country. 

The absence of evidence relating to fire-making in the Bible 
is remarkable. If, indeed, the following passage from the 
cosmogony of Sancboniathon be founded on a Phtenician legend," 
it preserves an old Semitic record of the use of the fire-stick. 
" They say that from the wind Kolpin, and bis wife Baan, which 
is interpreted Xight, there were born mortal men, called jEon 
and Protogonos; and ,Eon found how to get food from trees. 
And those born from them were called Genos and Genea, and 
they inhabited Phcenicia. . , , Moreover, they say that, again, 
from Genos, son of ^on and Protogonos, they were born mortal 
children, whose names were Phos, Pur, and Phlox (Light, Fire, 
and Flame). These, they say, found out how to make fire from 
the friction of pieces of wood, and taught its use."^ Fire- 

' Qosuel, vol. iii p. 321, Bee Suhn, p. 28, «!«. * EiiHb., Pnep. &vsii(. L 
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making by firiction U not unknown to the Afabs, their instm- 
ment being the simple &ie-drill. 

Though direct hietory does not tell hb that the Finns and 
Lapps Qsed the fire-drill before they had the flint and steel, 
there is a passage safely preserving the memory of its use in a 
Finnish poem, whoae native metre is familiar to our ears from 
its imitation in ' Hiawatha ; ' 

" Ponn parka, Taonen polka, 
kiraiiai tnlisen Icimtin, 

pukmaissa pohtais^ 
walkchisia wa&tteiaBK." 

" Fdou, the poor son of Taoni, 
Chnming fiercely at the flre-chnro, 
Bcatteriag fiery sparks wound him, 
Clothkl in B pure white garment. 
In a white and shining garment." ' 

It is, however, by our own race that the most remarkable 
body of evidence of the ancient use of the fire-drill has been 
preserved. The very instrument still used in India for kindling 
the sacrificial fire seems never to have changed since the time 
when oar ancestors left their eastern home to invade Eorope, 
It is thus described: — " The process by which tire is obtained 
from wood is called churning, as it resembles that by which 
butter in India is separated from milk. ... It consists in 
drilling one piece of arani-wood into another by pulling a 
string tied to it with a jerk with the one hand, while the other 
is slackened, and so alternately till the wood takes fire. The 
fire is received on cotton or flax held in the hand of an assist- 
ant Brahman."' By this description it would seem that the 
Indian instrument is the same in principle as the Esquimaux 
thong-drill, shown in Fig. 24. It is driven by a three -stranded 
cord of cowhair and hemp ; and there is probably a piece of 
wood pressed down npon the upper end of the spiudte, to keep 
it down to its bearing,' In the name of Prometheus, the fire- 
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mnlier, the close comitictioil with the Sanskrit name of Uiis 
sptcdle, pramtintha, has never been broken, Poaaibty both he 
and the Chinese Suy-jin may be nothing more than personifica- 
tions of the firo-drill. 

Profesaor Kahii, in his mythological treatise on 'Fire anil 
Ambroaia," baa collected a quantity of oridence from Greek and 
Latin authors, n'hich makes it appear that the fire-making in- 
strument, whose use was kept up in Europe, was not the stick- 
and-groove, but the fire-drill. The operation is distinctly 
described as boring or drilling ; and it seems, moreover, that 
the fire-drill was worked in ancient Europe, as in India and 
among the Esquimaux, with a cord or tboug, for the spindle is 
compared to, or spoken of ae, a Tpuiranov, which instrument, as 
appears in the passage quoted from the Odyssey at page 241, 
was a drill driven by a tbong.^ 

The traces of the old fire-making in modern Europe lie, for 
the most part, in close counedon with the ancient and wide- 
spread rite of the New Fire, which belongs to the Aryans among 
other branches of the human race, and especially with one variety 
of this rite, which has held its own even in Germany and Eng- 
land into quite late times, in spite of all the eSbrts of the Church 
to put it down. This is what the Germans call nothfeiier, and 
we, need/ire ; though whether the term is to be understood liter- 
ally, or whether it has dropped a guttural, and stands for fire mado 
by kneading or rubbing, is not clear. 

What the nature and object of the needfire is, may be seen 
in Reiske's account of the practice in Germany in the seven- 
teenth century : — " When a murrain has broken out among the 
great and small cattle, and the herds have suffered much harm, 
the farmers determine to make a needfire. On an appointed 
day there must be no single flame of fire in any house or oo. 
any hearth. From each house straw, and water, and bruah*. 
wood mast be fetched, and a stout oak-poat driven fast into 
ground, and a hole bored through it ; in this a wooden wind- 
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ck, well smeared with CEtrt-pitch and tar, and turned 
round so long that, with the fierce heat and force, it givoa forth 
fire. This is caught in proper materials, increased with straw, 
heath, and bmshwood, till it breaks ont into a full needKre ; and 
this must be somewhat spread out lengthways between walls or 
fences, and the cattle and horses hunted nith sticks and whips 
two or three times through it," etc.' Various ways of arranging 
the apparatus ore mentioned by Reiske and other authorities 
quoted by Grimm, such as fixing the spindle between two posts, 
etc. How the spindle is turned is sometimes doubtful ; but in 
several places the Indian practice of driving it with a rope wound 
round it, and pulled backwards and forwards, comes clearly into 
view ; while sometimes a cart wheel is spun round upon an 
axle ; or a spindle is worked round with levers, or two planks 
are rubbed violently together, till the fire comes.* 

The needfire seems to have been kept up to lato years in 
Germany, In Great Britain the most modern account I have 
met with dates from 1826.' The ' Mirror ' of June •24th of that 
year takes from the ' Perth Courier ' a description of the rite, as 
performed not far from Perth, by a farmer who had lost several 
cattle by some disease : — " A few atones were piled together in 
the barn-yard, and wood-coals having been laid thereon, the fuel 
was ignited by will-fire, that is, tire obtained by friction : the 
neighbours ha\-ing been called in to witness the solemjiity, the 
cattle were made to pass tlirough the flames, in the order of their 
dignity and age, commencing with the horses and ending with 
the swine." 

Some varieties of the rite of the New Fire, connected vrith 
the Sun-worship so deeply rooted in the popular mind from 
before the time of the Vedas, were countenanced, or at least 
tolerated, by the Church. Such are the bonfires at Easter, 
Midsummer Eve, and some other times ; and, in one case, there 
is ground for supposing that the old rite was taken up into the 
Roman Church, in the practice of putting out the church candles 

' Qrimm, D. H., p. G70. Cord fire-drill oaed as Utj in Switierland, ibid. p. S7S, 

■ Qiimm, D. H., pp. 570—6. Sea antt, p. 253, note. 

■ Knlin, p. IS. Wntlke, ' DeutacliBi VolkaabergUutn ; ' Hunbarg, 1880, p. 02, 
Bnud, ToL liL p. 2S6. 
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; them again with consecritted ceW' 1 



on Easter Ere, and lightii 
made fire, — 

" On Easter Kve the Are all is qnencht in every place, 
And besh ngsine from gut the fiint ia fetcht with solemnc grace : 
The priest doth halow this agniiiBt great iluuagcra manj ane, 
A branda whereof doth every man with Rreedie mind take home, 
That, when the feaieful etorme appcores, or tempest black arise, 
By lighting thin he sale muy be troui etroke of hnrtful skies." ' 

Here the traces of the Indian mythology come oat with 
beantifal cleameBS. The lightning is the fire that flies from the 
heavenly fire-chum, as the gods ivhirl it in the clouds. The 
New Fire is its representative on earth ; and, like the thunder- 
bolt, preserves from the lightning flash the house in which it is, 
for the lightning strikes no place twice. 

It has been seated by Moutanus that in very early times the 
perpetual lamps in churches were lighted by fire made by fric- 
tion of dry wood.' But in the ceremony of later times the flint 
and steel has superseded the ancient friction-fire ; and, indeed, 
the "Western clergy, as a rule, discountenanced it as heathenish. 
In the Capitnluries of Carloman, in the eighth century, there is 
a prohibition of " illos sacrilegoa ignes quos nied/yr vocant." ' 
The result of this opposition by the Church was, in great 
measure, to break the connexion between the old festivals of the 
Sun, which the Church allowed, and the lighting of the needfire, 
which is 80 closely connected with the Sun-worship in out 
ancient Aryan mythology. Still, even in Germany, there are 
documents that bring the two together. A glossary to the 
Capitolaries says, " the rustic folks in many places in Germany, 
and indeed on the feast of St. John the Baptist, pull a stake 
from a hedge and bind a rope round it, which they pull hither 
and thither till it takes fire," etc.; and a Low German book of 
1593 speaks of the " nodfilrc, that they sawed out of wood " to 
hght the St. John's bonfire, and through which the people leapt 
and ran, and drove their cattle.* 



' Bnod, ' Fopnlnr Antiqoitiea ; ' London, IS53. vol. L p. 167. 

* Kellj, ' OnrioBities of Europna Tradiiion,' p. 47- 
■ Cap. Culomamii in Grimm, D. .M., p. S70. 
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It appears, however, that the EasterD and WoPtem churclies 
differed widely in their treatment of the old rite. The Westem 
clergy discountenanced, and, as Ear as they could, pnt down the 
needfire : bat in Russia it was not only allowed, bnt was (and 
Tery likely may be still) practised under ecclesiastical sanction, 
the priest being the chief actor in the ceremony. Thin interesting 
fact seems not to have been knowTi to Grimm and Knhn, and 
thu folloning passage, which proves it, is still further remarkable 
as assorting that the ancient fire-making by friction was atill 
used in Russia for practical as well as ceremonial purposes in 
the last century. It is contained in an account of the adventures 
of four Russian Bailors, who were driven by a storm upon the 
desert island of East-Spitzbergen.' " They knew, however, that 
if one rubs violently together two pieces of dry wood, one hard 
tind the othr^r soft, the latter will catch firs. Besides this being 
the way in which the Russian peasants obtain fire when they are 
in the woods, there is also a religious ceremony, performed in 
every village where there is a church, which could not have been 
unltnown to them. Perhaps it will be not disagreeable for mo here 
to gi\'e an account of this ceremony, though it does not belong 
to the story. The 18th of August, Old Style, is called by the 
Russians Frol i Larior, these being the names of two martyrs, 
called Florus and Lauras in the Roman Kalendar ; they fall, 
according to this latter, on the '29th of the said month, when 
the Festival of the Beheading of John is celebrated. On this 
day the Russian peasants bring their horses to the village church, 
at the side of which they have dug the evening before a pit with 
two outlets. Each horse h[» his bridle, which is made of lime- 
tree bark. They let the horses, one after the other, go into this 
pit, at the opposite outlet of which the priest stands with an 
asperging- brush in his hand, with which he sprinkles them with 
holy water. As soon as the horses are come out, their bridles 
are taken off, and they are made to go between two fires, which 
are kindled with what the Russians call Givoy agon, that is, 
'living fire,' of which I will give the explanation, after remarking 
that the peasantfl throw the bridles of the horses into one of 

> P. L. le R07, 'Bniililaiig dat Begebenheiten, ' aU. i Eig&, 1760. (An &. Tr. ia 
nnkerton, rol. I) 
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these fires to burn tlit;iii up. Here is the maimer of kindling 
this Gii'oy agon, or living fire. Some laeu take hold of the 
ends of a maple staff, very dry, and about a fathom long. This 
fltaff they hold fast over a piece of hirch-wood, whieh must also 
be very dry, and whilst they vigorously rub the staff upon the 
last wood, which ia much softer than the first, it iuflanies in & 
short time, and serves to kindle the pair of fires, of which I havA 
just made mention." 

To sum up now, in a few words, the history of the art of 
making fire, it appears that the common notion that the friction 
of two pieces of wood was the original method used, has strong 
and wide-lying evidence in its favonr, and very httle that can bo 
alleged against it. It has been seen that in many districts where 
higher methods have long prevailed, its former existence as a 
household art is proved by traces that have come down to us in 
several different ways. Where the use of pyrites for strildng 
fire is found existing in company with it in North America, it is 
at least likely that the fire-stick is the older instrument. Per- 
haps the most notable fact bearing on this question is the use of 
pyrites by the miserable inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego. I do 
not know that the fire-sticks have ever been seen among them, 
but it seems more reasonable to suppose that they were used tiU 
they were supplanted by the discovery of the fire-making property 
of pyrites, than to make so insignificant a people an exception to 
A world-wide rule. This art of striking fire instead of labori- 
ously producing it with the drill is not, indeed, the only thing 
in which the culture of this race stands above that of their 
northern neighbours, for, as has been mentioned, these last were 
found using no navigable craft but rafts, while the Fuegiaiia had 
bark canoes, and those by no means of the lowest quaUty. It ia 
worthy of note that the Peruvians, though they had pyrites, and 
broke the nodules to polish the faces into mirrors, do not seem 
to have used it to strike fire with. If they did not, their civi- 
Uzation stood in this matter below that of the much-despised 
Fuegians. The ancient ilexicans also made mirrors of polished 
pyrites, and perhaps they may have used it to strike fire ;' bat 
the wooden friction-apparatuu was certainly common among 

1 It leeiiu bj a passajje ia Buturiui (p. 18), tlut he hid Bume teaaon to think Uiy 
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im. Even the fire-drills of Peru and Mexico were of the 
Bimpleat kind, twirled between the hands without any contri- 
vance to lessen the labour, so that even the rude Esquimaux 
and Indian tribes have reached, in this respect, a higher stage 
of art than these comparatively civilized peoples. 

To turn now from the art of making fira to one of its principal 
uses to mankind. The art of Cooldng is as universal as Fire 
itself among the haman race ; bnt there are found, even among 
savages, several different processes that come under the general 
term, and a view of the distribution of these processes over the 
world may throw some light on the early development of Human 
Culture. 

Ikiasting or broiling by direct exposnre to tho &re seems the 
one method universally known to mankind, but the use of some 
kind of oven is also very general. The Andaman Islanders keep 
fire continually smouldering in hollow trees, so that they have 
only to clear away the ashes at any time to cook their little pigs 
and fish.^ In Africa the natives take possession of a great ant- 
hill, destroy the ants, and clear out the inside, Icavkig only the 
clay walls standing, which they make red hot with a fire, so aa 
to bake joints of rhinoceros within.* But these are unusual ex- 
pedients, and a much commoner form of savage oven is a mere 
pit in the ground. In the moat elaborate kind of this cooking 
in underground ovens, hot stones are put in with the food, as in 
the famihar South-Sea Island practice, which is too well known 
to need description. The Malagasy plan seems to be the same;* 
but the Polynesians and their connexions have by no means a 
monopoly of the art, which is practised with little or no dif- 
ference in other parts of the world. In the Morea, the traveller's 
dinner ia often prepared by making a fire in a hole in the ground, 
in which a kid or tamb is afterwards placed, and covered in by a 
atone made hot for the purpose. The Canary Islanders buried 
meat in a hole in the ground, and hghted a fiie over it ; * and 

nnd flint to atiilce fiia with, uid if so, aa thsj had no iron, Ui«7 pcobsbl; uMd 
pjrite* ' Moaat, p. 308. 

t Klemm, C Q., ml. iii. p. 229. MaBit, MiEsinDarj lAboura, etc, in S. Afriet; 
Loodon. 18i2, p. 621. 

' Ellis, MatJogucar, loL i. p. 72. 

* Bukar-Wabb and Berthelot, vol. i. part L p. IZL 
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A similar practice is still sometimes found in the island of 
Surdinia,' while among the Bedtuiis, and iu pluces in North mai 
South America, the procoas comes even closer to that used in 
the South Seas.* It is this wide diilusion of the art which 
makes it somewhat doubtful whether Klemm is right in coii> 
sidering its occurrence in Australia as one of tho results of 
intercourse with moro civilized ialandB. The natives cook in 
ttnderground ovens on very distant parts of the coast; sometimes 
hot stones are used, and sometimes not.^ 

When meat or vegetables are kept for many hours on a 
grating above a slow fire, tho combination of roasting and 
smoking brings the food into a state in which it will keep for a 
long while, even in tho tropics. Jean dc Lcry, in the account 
of his adventures among the Indians of Brazil, about 1557, de- 
Boribes the wooden grating set up on four forked posts, "which 
in their language they call a boucan ; " on this they cooked food 
with a slow lire underneath, and as they did not salt thdr meat, 
this process served them as a means of keeping their game and 
fish.* To the word boucan belongs the term boucanier, bucaneer, 
given to the French hunters of St. Domingo, from their pre- 
paring the flesh of the wild oxen and boars in this way, and 
Applied less appropriately to the rovers of the Spanish Main. 
The process has been found elsewhere in South America,^ and 
perhaps as far North as Florida.' The Haitian name for a 
framework of sticks set upon posts, barbttcoit, was adopted into 
Spanish and English ; for instance, the Peruvian air-bridges, 
made over difficult ground by setting up on piles a wattled 
flooring covered with earth, are called barbacoai ; ^ and Bamineri 
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, lit Voy. H., vol. iii. p. 233. I*ng, p. 317. Grej, Journals, «J. 
PL 178 ; vol. ii. p. 274. Klemm, C, G., toI. L p. 30?. Eyre, vol. ii, p. 2S9. 

• Lerj, Hist, d'nn Voy., etc., 1800, p. 153. Southcj, Braiil, 
Tol. iii. pp. 337, 361. Tbe word bavcan BeeniB coauectcd nith that 
BBed ia LcHiil. "Moeatm, doLde fisemoa mogaem, assar na Ubareda." Dlai Die 
da Lingua Tup;. 

* Wallace, p. 220. Humboldt mid Bouplsnd, toL IL p. GG6. Pncoluu, toL w. 
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epeakfl of having " a Barbacue of split Bambooes to sleep on." * 
Tht) AmcrJcaii mode of roasting on such a framework is the 
origin of our term to barbecue, though its meaning has changed 
to that of roasting an animal whole. The art of bucaniug or 
barbecuing, as practised by the Americana, ia found in Africa, in 
Kamchatka, the Eastern Archipelago, and the Pelew Islands ; ' 
and it merges into the very common process of smoking meat to 
make it keep. 

The mere inspection of these simple and wide-spread varieties 
I of cooking gives the ethnographer very little evidence of the way 
' in which they have been invented and spread over the world. But 
from the more complex art of Boiling there is something to be 
learnt. There are races of mankind, such as the Fuegians and 
the Bushmen, who do not seem to have known how to boil food 
when they first came into the view of Europe, while the higher 
peoples of the world, and a great proportion of the lower ones, 
have had, so long as we know anything of them, vessels of pottery 
or metal which they put liquids into, and set over the fire to boil. 
Between these two conditions, however, there lies a process which 
has been superseded by the higher method within modem times 
over a large fraction of the earth's surface, and which there ia 
Bome reason to believe once extended much further. It is even 
likely that the art of Boiling, as commonly known to us, may 
have been developed through this intermediate process, which I 
propose to call Stone- Boiling. 

There is a North American tribe who received from their 
neighbouiB the Ojibwas, the name of Aasinaboins, or " Stone- 
Boilers," &om their mode of boiling their meat, of which Catlin 
gives a particular account. They dig a hole in the ground, take 
a piece of the animal's raw hide, and press it down with their 
bands close to the sides of the hole, which thus becomes a sort 
of pot or basin. This they fill with water, and they make a 
number of stones red-hot in a fire close by. The meat is put 
into the watj^r, and the atones dropped in till the meat is boiled. 
Catlin describes the process as awkward and tedious, and says 

' Dampier, toI il part i. p. 90, 

) BarUid, 'CoDtral A-frics,' to], U. p. 2S2. KntoheBinnikDw, p. IS. Dunpiu, 
tdL iii. pKt iL ^ 21. Eeate, p. SOS. S«a Eai], ' Fapnui,' p. 16& 
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that since the AssiDaboins had learnt horn the MandauB to main 
potterj', and had been supplied with TeBsela by the traders, they 
had entirely done away the cnstom, "excepting at public 
festivalB ; where they seem, like all others of the hmaan family, 
to take pleasure in cherishing and perpetuating their ancient 
customs." ' Elsewhere among the Sioux or Dacotas, to 
whom the Assinaboina belong, the tradition has been preserved 
that their fathers used to cook the game in its ovm skin, which 
they set up on foar sticks planted in the ground, and put water, 
meat, and hot stones into it.' The Sious had the art of stone- 
boiling in common n-ith the mass of the northern tribes. Father 
Charlevois, writing above a century ago, speaks of the Indiana of 
the North as using wooden kettles and boiling the water in them 
by throwing in red-hot stones, but even then iron pots were 
superseding both these vessels and the pottery of other tribes.' 
To specify more particularly, the Micmacs and Souriquois,* the 
Blackfeeb and the Crees,* are known to have been stone-boilers ; 
the Shoshouees or Snake Indiana, like the far more northerly 
tribes of Slaves, Dog-Hibs, etc.,* still make, or lately made, 
their pots of roots plaited or rather twined so closely that they 
will hold water, boiling their food in them with hot stones ;' 
whUe west of the Rocky Mountains, the Indians used similar 
baskets to boil salmon, acorn porridge, and other food in,* or 
wooden vessels such as Captain Cook found at Nootka Sound, 
and La Perouse at Port Frangais.' Lastly, Sir Edward Belcher 
met with the practice of stone-boiling in 1826 among the Esqoi- 
manx of Icy Cape." 

So instantly is the art of stone-boiling supplanted by the 
kettles of the white trader, that, unless perhaps in the north- 
west, it might be hard to find it in existence now. But the 
etate of things in North America, as known to ua in earher 
times, is somewhat as follows. The Mexicans, and the races 
between them and the Isthmus of Panama, were potters at the 
' Catlin, Tol. i. p. 54. ■ Sehoolcratl, part ii 
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time of the Spanish discovery, and the art extended northward 
over an immeuse district, lying mostly between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Atiantic, and stretching np into Canada. 
In Eastern North America the first European discovererB found 
the art of earthenware -making in full operation, and forming a 
tegular part of the women's work, and on this side of the con- 
tinent, as high at luuat as New Englnud, tlje site of an Indian 
Tillage may be traced, like so many of the ancient settlements 
in the Old World, by innumerable fragments of pottery. But 
the Stone- Boilers extended far south on the Pacific side, and also 
occupied what may be roughly called the northern half of North 
America. 

In that north-eastern comer of Asia which is of such extreme 
interest to the ethnographer, as preserving the lower human 
culture so near the high Asiatic civilization, and yet so little 
influenced by it, the art of Stone-boiling was found in full force. 
The KamchadaU, like some American tribes, used hollowed 
"wooden troughs for the purpose, and long resisted the use of 
the iron cooking pots of the Rusaians, considering that the food 
only kept its flavour properly when dressed in the old-fashioned 
way.^ 

Thus the existence of a great district of Stone-Boilers in 
Northern Asia and America is made out by direct evidence, but 
beside this we know of the practice in a southern district of the 
■world. 

In Australia, Mr. T. Boines mentions native cooking-plaoea 
fleen on the Victoria River in 1855-6, small holes in the ground, 
where fish, water- tortoise, and, in one instance, a small alligator, 
had been made to boil by the immersion of heated stones in the 
water.^ Thus the Australians, at least in modem times, must 
be counted as stone-boilers. Concerning the New Zealandera, 
Captain Cook made a remark that " having no vessel in which 
water can be boiled, their cooking consists wholly of baking and 
roasting.^ But the inference that people who have no vessel 
that will stand the fii'e must therefore be unable to boil food a 

' Erarheninnifcow, p. 30. Erman, Eeije, vol. iii, p. 423. 

• Bain-s, iti Anllirop. Eot.. JiiIt, ISafl, p. cW. 

■ Cook, First Voy. H., toL iii. p. G£ ; nUo Tbicd Ta;., toL L p. 1G3. 
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Dot a sound one. There is evidence that the Maoris knew the 
art of stone-boiling, though they used it but little. It is found 
among them under circumstances which give no ground for 
supposing that it was introduced after Captain Cook's visit. 
The curious dried human heads of New Zealand, which excel any 
mummieB that have ever boon made in the proBervation of the 
features of the dead, were first brought over to England by 
Cook's party. From a careful description of the process of 
preparing them, made since, it appears that one thing was to 
parboil them (as we used to do traitors' heads for Temple Bar), 
and this was contrived by throwing them " into boiling water, 
into which red-hot stones are continually cast, to keep up the 
heat.'" A remark made by another writer places the existence 
of stone-boiling as a native New Zealand art beyond qnestiou, 
" The Now Zealaudors, although destituto of veasols in whicli to 
boil water, bad an ingenious way of heating water to tho boiling 
point, for the purpose of making shell-fish open. This was done 
by putting red-hot stones into wooden vessels full of water."* 
"When, therefore, wo find them boiling and eating the berries of 
the LatiruB tawa, which are harmless when boiled, hut poisonous 
in their raw state, it is not necessary to suppose this to have 
been found out since Cajitain Cook's time, as the boiling was 
probably done before with hot stones.* 

In several other Polynesian islandB, it appears from Cook's 
journals that stone-boiling was in ordinary use in cookery. The 
making of a native pudding in Tahiti is thus described. Bread- 
fruit, ripe plantains, taro, and palm or pandanns nuts, were 
rasped, scraped, or beaten np fine, and baked separately. A 
quantity of juice, expressed from cocoa-nut kernels, was put into 
a large tray or wooden vessel. The other articles, hot from the 
oven, were deposited in this vessel, and a few hot stones were 
also put in to make the contents simmer. Few puddings in 
England, be says, equal these. In the island of Anamooka, they 
brought him a mess of fish, soup, and yams stewed in cocoa-nut 
liquor, " probably in a wooden vessel, with hot stones." The 
practice seems to have existed in the Marquesas, and in Huaheine 
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describes the preparation of a dish of poi in a wooclm trough 
with hot stones.^ What the Polynesian notion of a pudding ia, 
Hs to size, may he gathered from the ticconnt of two micmiouaries 
who arriTGd at the island of Rurutn, and were received by a 
[aatiTe who paddled out to meet them through a rough sea, in a 
wooden poi-dish, seven feet long and two and a half wide,' 

I fear that the Tahitian recipe for making poi must spoil the 
good old story of Captain Wallia's tea-urn. A native who was 
breakfasting on board the Dolphin saw the tea-pot filled from 
the urn, and presently turned the cock again and put his hand 
nndemeath, with such effects as may be imagined. Captain 
Wallia, knowing that the natives had no earthen vessels, and 
that boiling in a pot over a fire was a novelty to them, and 
putting all these things together in telling the story, interpreted 
the howls of the scalded native as he danced about the cabin, 
and the nstonishment of the rest of the visitors, as proving that 
the Tahitians " having no vessel in which water coald be sub- 
jected to the action of fire had no more idea that it could 

be made hot, than that it could bo made solid."" No doubt the 
natives were surprised at hot water coming out of so unlikely a 
place, but the world seems to have accepted both the story and 
the inference «ithout stopping to consider that hot water could 
not he much of a novelty among people to whom boiled pudding 
was an article of daily food. Captain Wallis's story (as ia so 
commonly the case vrith accounts of savages) may be matched 
elsewhere. " And we went now," says Kotzehue, in the account 
of his visit to the Kadack islands, " to Karick's dwelling, where 
the kettle had already been set on the fire, and the natives were 
assembled round it, looking at the boiling water, which seemed 
to them alive." Yet on another island of the same chain it is 
remarked that the mogomuk is made by drying the root of a 
plant, and pressing the meal into lumps; when it is to be eaten, 
Bome of this is broken off, stirred with water in a cocoa-nut 
shell, and boiled till it swells up into a thick porridge (" and 
kocht ihn, hia er zu einem dickcn Brei aufquillt,") etc.* 



' Cook, Third Voj., toI. ii. p. 4P ; 
Km Voj. H., Tol. ii. p. 26). 

■ Waltii, H., ToL L pp. S46, 261. 
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Though the natWeg of the islands meDtioned, and no doubt 
of many others, were still stone -boilers in Cook's time, pottery 
had already made its appearance in Polynesia, in districts so 
situated that the art may reasonably be supposed to have tra- 
velled from island to island from the Eastern Archipelago, where 
perhaps the Malays received it from Asia. By Cook and later 
explorers earthen vessels were found in the Pelew, Fiji, and 
Tonga groups, and in New Caledonia.' By this time it is likely 
that these and European vessels may have pnt an end to stone- 
boiling in Polynesia, so that its displacement by the introduc- 
tion of pottery and metal will have taken place by the same 
combination of the influence of neighbouring tribes and of 
Europeans which have produced a similar effect in North . 
America. I 

There is European evidence of the art of stone -boiling. The 
Finns have kept np into modern times a relic of the practice. 
Linnn^us, on his famous Lapland Tour, in 1732, recorded the 
fact that in East Bothland " The Finnish liquor called Lura is 
prepared like other beer, except not being boiled, instead of 
which red-hot stones are thrown into it."' Moreover, the 
quantities of stones, evidently calcined, which are found buried 
in our own country, sometimes in the sites of ancient dwellings, 
giTe great probability to the inference which has been drawn 
from them, that they were used in cooking. It is true that 
their use may have been for baking in underground ovens, a 
practice found among races who are Stone-boilers, and others 
who are not. But it is actually on record that the wild Irish, of 
about IGOO, used to warm their mil k for drinking with a stone 
first cast into the fire.^ 

In Asia * I have met with no positive evidence of cookery by 

' Cook. Second Voj., toL I p. 2H ; roL ii. p. lOfi. Third Voj,, toL i. p. 376. 
Klomm, C. 0., vol. It, p, 272. WiIIUdu, 'Fiji,' vol L p. BD. Turner, p. iH. 
Mariner, toI. ii. p. 272. Keate, p. 336. 

' Liacieiu, Tanr, toI. ii. p. 231. Such beer, called SteinbJr, ie nude in Cuinthii, 
b; throwing hot atoaea into the rat. See W. 0. Stanley, ' Memoira on Ancient 
Dwelliugs ID Holyhead/ p. IB. [Note to 3rd Edition.] 

* J. Ernns, in Archieologia, vol. xU. 

* Dr. Hooker foand hatha of hollaiFed trees at BbomHng, heated with hot itoaei, 
' Bimalayaa Joonials, ' toI. i, p. 305, Cominre a uniilar procesa in S, W. Anierin, 
Hr. Bth. Sac., toL ir. p. 290. 
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«tone-l)oiliiig beyond Ksmchatka, but some extremely mde 
boiling- vessels have been observed among Siberian tribes, the 
use of which is either to be explained by the absence or scarcity 
of earthenware or metal pots, or by the keeping up of old habits 
belonging to a time of such absence or scarcity. The Dutch 
«nvoy, Ysbrants Ides, remarks of the Ostyake, " I have also 
seen a copper kettle among tbcm, and some other kettles of 
bark sewed together, in which they can boil food over the hot 
coals, but not in the flame of the fire."' Now jnst such bark- 
kettles as these have been seen in use among a North American 
tribe on the Unijah, or Peace River, near the Rocky Mountains. 
They were stone-boileis, using for this purpose the regular 
watape pots, or rather baskets, of woven roots of spruce fir, 
but they had also kettles, " made of spruce-bark, which they 
hang over the fire, but at such a distance as to receive the heat 
without being within reach of the blaze ; a very tedious opera- 
tion." * In Siberia, among the Ostyaks, the practice has been 
observed of using the paunch of the slaughtered beast as a 
Tcssel to cook the blood in over the fire,' and the same thing 
has been noticed among the Reindeer Koriake.* Thus the 
story told by Herodotus of the Scythians, who, when they had 
not a suitable cauldron, used to boil the flesh of th.6 sacrificed 
beast in its own paunch,' seems to give a glimpse of a state of 
things in the centre of Asia, resembling that which has con- 
tinued into modern times in the remote North-East. It is thus 
not unlikely that the use of stone- boiling, to meet the want 
of suitable vessels for direct boiling over the fire, may once 
have had a range in Asia far beyond the Kamchatkan 
promontory." 

It may be that the more convenient boiling in vessels set 
over the fire was generally preceded in the world by the clomsier 
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atone- boiling, of which the history, ao far as I have been able to 
make it out from evidence ivithin my reach, has thus been 
sketched. Of vesBela oaed for the higher land of boiling, as 
commonly knomi to us, eomething may now bo said. 

It ia not abeolutely necesaary that veflsels of earthenware, 
metal, etc., should be used for this purpose. Potstone, lapis 
ollaria, has been used by the Esquimaux, and by various Old 
World peoples, to make vessels which will stand the fire.' The 
Asiatic paunch-kettles have just been mentioned, and kettles of 
skins have been described among the Esquimaux, ' and even among 
the wild Irish ' and the inbabitanta of the Hebrides, of whose 
way of life George Buchanan gives the following carious 
account :— " In food, clothing, and all domestic matters, they 
use the ancient parsimony. Their meat is supplied by hunting 
and fiabiug. The flish they boil with water in the paunch or 
hide of the slaughtered beast ; out bunting they sometimes eat 
it raw, when the blood has been pressed out. For drink they 
have the broth of the meat. Whey that has been kept for 
years, they also drink greedily at their feasts. This kind of 
liquor they call bland." * Beside these animal materials, parts 
of several plants will answer the purpose, as the bark used for 
kettles in Asia and America, the apathes of palms, in which food 
is often boiled in South America," the split bamboos in which 
the Dayaks, the Sumatrans, and the Stiens of Cambodia, boil 
their rice, and cocoa-nut shells, as just mentioned in the Hodack 
group ; Captain Cook saw a cocoa-nut shell used in Tahiti, to 
dry up the blood of a native dog in, over the fire.* These facts 
should be borne in mind in considering the following theory of 
the Origin of the Art of Pottery. 

It waa, I believe, Goguet who firat propounded, in the last 
century, the notion that the way in which pottery came to be 

' Crani, 11. 7S ; LinnieuB, vol. L p. 356 ; Klemm, C. G., vol. iL p. 3fl8, Mem. 
Anthrop. Sot toL i. ISfii-i, pp. 3B7-8. 

' Martin Frobishar, in ' HaUojt,' rol. iii pp. BB, 5S. • Bum*, t «. 

' 'Rerum Scoticoruin Hiitoru, nactore Goorgio Bacbuiano ScoU ;' (td ix.)- 
Kdialmrgh, 1523, p. T. 

' Bpix and Martiiu, vol. ii. p. 688. Wallace, p. 508. 
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ide, WBB that people daubed such combustible vessela as these 
■with clay, to protect them from the fire, till they found that the 
clay ttloiie would answer the purj>ose, and thus the art of pottery 
came into the world. The idea was not a mere effort of his 
imagination, for he had met with a description of the plastering 
of wooden veasels with clay in the aouthern Heraiaphere. It is 
related that a certain Captain Gounerille sailed from Honfleur 
in 1503, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and came to the 
Southern Indies (apparently the east coast of South America). 
There he found a gentle and joyous people, living by hunting 
and fishing, and a little agriculture, and he speaks of cloaks of 
mats and skins, feather work, bows and arrows, beds of mats, 
villafjea of thirty to eighty huts of stakes and wattles, etc., 
" and their household utensils of wood, even their boiling-pots, 
hut plastered with a kind of clay, a good finger thick, which 
prevents the fire from burning them."' The theory of the 
origin of pottery which Goguet founded upon this remarkable 
account, is corroborated by a quantity of evidence which hsB 
made its appearance since his time. 

The comparison of two accounts of vessels fonnd, one among 
the Esquimaux, the other among their neighbours the Unalasb- 
bans (whose language contains proofs of intimate contact with 
them"), may serve to give an idea of the way in which clay may 
come to supersede less convenient materials, and a gradual 
approach be made towards the potter's art. When James Hall 
was in Greenland, in 1C05, he found the natives boiling food 
over their lamps, in vessels with stone bottoms, and sides of 
whale's fins.' In Unalashka, Captain Cook found that some of 
the natives had got brass kettles from the Hussions, hut those 
'who had not, made their own " of a Sat stone, with sides of clay, 
not unlike a standing pye,"* He thought it likely that they 
had learnt to boil from the Russians, but the Russians could 
hardly have taught them to make such vessels as these, and the 
appearance of a kettle with a stone bottom (no doubt potstone), 

' Oogaet, tdI. l p, 77. ' M^moiiea toncboot rStabliiueinetit d'ane Minim 
Chrcfltienoe daoi 1e troisidme mood^, antremeat appelM U Tflirv AuvCr^V,' etc ; 
Paris, 1683. pp. 10-ie. 

* Boicliiiiiiiiii, Alt. Spr., p. 702. ' Pnrtihu, toL iii. p. 81T> 

• Cook, Third Vo}., toL iL p. 610. 
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and sides of auotlier material, at the two opposite aidcB of 
America, gives ground for Bupposiag it to have been in commoQ 
use in high latitudes. 

From the examination of an earthen vessel from the Fiji 
Islands, Dr. D. S, Price considers that it was very likoly made 
by moulding clay on the outside of the shell or rind of some 
fruit. The vessel in question is made watertight after this South 
American manner by a varnish of reain. The evident and fre- 
quent adoption of gonrd-sbapes in the earthenware of distant 
parts of the world does not prove much, bnt as for as it goes it 
tells in favour of the opinion that such goiird-like vessels may 
be the successors of real gourds, made into pottury by a plaster- 
ing of clay. Some deiaila given in 1841 by S;jnier and Davis, 
in their account of the monuments in the Miasisaippi Valley, 
are much more to the purpose. "In some of the Southern 
States, it is said, the kilns, in which the ancient potterj' wa» 
baked, are now occasionally to be met with. Some are repre- 
sented still to contain the ware, partially burned, and retaining 
the rinds of the gourds, etc., over which they were modellod, and 
which had not been entirely removed by the fire." " Among 
the Indians along the Gulf, a greater degree of skill was displayed 
than with those on the upper waters of the Mississippi and on 
the lakes. Their vessels were generally larger and mora sym- 
metrical, and of a superior finish. They moulded them over 
gourds and other models and baked them in ovena. In the con- 
struction of those of large size, it was customary to model them 
in baskets of willow or splints, which, at the proper period, were 
burned oft, learing the vessel perfect in form, and retaining the 
somewhat ornamental markings of their moulds. Some of those 
foimd on the Ohio seem to have been modelled in bags or net- 
tings of coarse thread or twisted bark. These practices are still 
retained by some of the remote western tribes. Of this descrip- 
tion of pottery many specimens are found with the recent 
deposits in the mounds."' Prince Maximilian of Wied makes 
the following remark on some earthen vessels found in Indian 

' Sqnier & Bttvia, pp. IBS, 1S7. See the Bcuoant in J. h. Hunter, 'Momainaf 
CaptiTity among Ibe Indiaiu,' LaDdDn, 1823, p. 289 ; »1m Bau, ' lodiui Patl«rr,' ia 
SmitlLwniu Eeport, ISSfl. 
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Sfdnids near Harmony, on the Wabash river : — " Thoy were 
made of a sort of grey clay, marked outside with rings, and 
eeem to have been moulded in a cloth or basket, being marked 
with impreesiona or figures of this kind." ' 

It has been thought, too, that the early pottery of Europe 
retains in its ornamentation traces of having once passed 
through a stage in which the clay was surrounded by basket- 
work or netting, either as a backing to support the finished 
vessel, or as a mould to form it in. Dr. Klemm advanced this 
view twenty years ago. " The imitation (of natural vessels) in 
clay presupposes numerons trials. In the Friendly Islands, we 
find vessels which are still in an early stage ; they are made of 
clay, slightly burnt, and enclosed in plaited work ; so also the 
oldest German vessels seem to have been, for we observe on 
those which remain an ornamentation in which plaiting is imi- 
tated by incised lines. What was no longer wanted as a 
necessity was kept up as an ornament." ' 

Dr. Daniel Wilson made a similar remark, some years later, 
on early British urns which, he says, " may have been strength- 
ened by being surrounded with a platting of cords or rushes. 
... It is certain that very many of the indented patterns on 
British pottery have been produced by the impress of twisted 
cords on the wet clay, — the intentional imitation, it may be, of 
nndesigned indentations originally made by the platted not-work 
on ruder urns," etc,' Mr. G. J. French mentions experiments 
made by him in support of his views on the derivation of the 
interlaced or guOloche ornaments on early Scottish crosses, etc., 
from imitation of earlier structures of wicker-work. He coated 
baskets with clay, and found the wicker patterns came out on all 
ihe earthen vessels thus made, and he seems to think that some 
ancient urns still preserved were actually moulded in this way, 
judging from the lip being marked as if the wicker-work hail 
been turned in over the clay coating inside.* 

Taken all together, the evidence of so many imperfect and 

1 Pr. Mai. TojH^-e, toI, L p. 1S2. Klemm, C. Q., toL ii. p. S3> 

' Klsmm, C. Q., Tol. i. p. 188. 

■ WiboD, ArchiBology, stc., o( SeotUnd, p. 289. 

* Q. J. French, An Attempt, etc ; ^laucherter (printed), 1BS8, 
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seemiDgly transitional forms of pottery makes it probable tbat it 
was through such stages that the art grew up into the more per- 
fect form in which we nsually find it, and in which it has come 
to be clearly understood that clay, alone or with some mixture 
of sand or snch matters to prevent cracking, is capable of being 
used without any extraneous support. 

Snch is the evidence by means of which I have attempted to 
trace the progress of mankind in three important arts, whose 
early history lies for the most part out of the range of direct 
record. Its examination brings into view a gradual improre- 
ment in methods of producing fire ; the supplanting of a rude 
means of boiling food by a higher one ; and a progress from 
the vessels of gourds, bark, or shell of the lower races to the 
pottery and metal of the higher. On the whole, progress in 
these useful arts appears to be the rule, and whether its steps 
be slow or rapid| a step once made does not seem often to be 
retraced. 



CHAPTER X 

SOME REMARKABLE CUbTOMS. 

It has long been an accepted doctrine that mnong tlie similar 
OCfitoms found prevailing in distant countries, there are some 
which are evidence of worth to the ethnologist. But in dealing 
with these things he has to answer, time after time, a new form 
of the hard question that stands in his way in so many depart- 
ments of his work. He must have derived from observation of 
many cases a general notion of what Man does and does not do, 
before he can say of any particular custom which he linds in two 
distant places, either that it is likely that a similar state of 
tilings may have produced it more than once, or that it is un- 
lilteiy — that it is even so unlikely as to approach the Umit of 
impoBsibihty, that such a thing should have grown up indept^nd- 
ently in the two, or three, or twenty places where he finds it. 
In the first case it is worth little or nothing to him as evidence 
bearing on the early history of mankind, hut in the latter it goes 
with more or less force to prove that the people who possess it 
are allied by blood, or have been in contact, or have been in- 
fluenced indirectly one from the other or both from a common 
source, or that some combination of these things has happened ; 
in a word, that there has been historical connexloD between 
them. 

I give Bome Belected cases of the Argument from Similar 
Customs, both where it seema sound and where it seems un- 
sound, before proceeding to the main object of this chapteCi 
which is to select and bring into view, from the enormous mass 
of raw material that lies before the student, four groups of world- 
wid'.' customs which seem to haye their roots deep in the early 
history of mauldud. 
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It is a reniarkablo thing to find in Africa the practice wIuoIifJ 
we asaociate exclnsively with Sinm and the neighhouring conn-^S 
tries, of paying divine honours to the pale -colon red, or as it isff 
called, the " white " elpphant. A nfttive of Enarea (in East 
Africa, sonth of Abyssinia) told Dr. Krapf that white elephants, 
whose hide was like the fikia of a leper, were found in hia 
country, but such an animal must not be killed, for it is con- 
sidered on Adbar or protector of man and has religious honours 
paid to it, and any one who killed it would bo put to death. ^ 
There may be a historical connexion between the veneration of 
the white elephant in Asia and Africa, but the habit of man to 
regard unusual animals, or plants, or stones, with BUperstitious 
feelings of reverence or horror is so general, that no prudent 
ethnologist would base an argument upon it, and still lees when 
he finds that in Africa the albino bufTalo shares the sanctity of 
the elephant. 

On the other hand, a custom prevalent in two districts com- 
paratively near these may be quoted as an example of sound 
evidence of the kind in question. In his account of the Sulu 
Islands, north-east of Borneo, Mr. Spensor St. John speaks of 
a superstition in those countries, that if gold or pearls are put 
in a packet by themselves they will decrease and disappear, but 
if a few grains of rice are added, they will keep. Pearls they be- 
lieve will actually increase by this, and the' natives always put 
grains of rice in the packets both of gold and precious stones* 
Now I>r. Livingstone mentions the same thing at the gold dig- 
gings of Manica in East Africa, south of the Zambesi, where the 1 
natives " bring the dust in qnUls, and even put in a few seeds of i 
a certain plant as a charm to prevent thefr losing any of it in tha ] 
way."' The custom was probably transmitted through the Ma- j 
homctana, who form a known channel of connexion between Africa I 
and the Malay Islands, but its very existence alone would almost 1 
prove that there must have been a connecting link somewhere. 

Intercourso between Asia and America in early times is nofej 
brought to our knowledge by the direct historical information by J 
which, for instance, distant parts of Asia and Africa are broughi-4 
into contact ; still there is indirect evidence tending to prova J 

' Krnpf, p. 67. » St Joliii, roL iL p. 236. ' LivingstonB, p. 61 
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natio influence far in the interior of JJorth America, and the 
follon-ing may, perhaps, be held in Bome degree to confirm ftnd 
supplement it. Johanucs de Piano Carpini, describing in 1246 
the manners and customs of the Tatars, says thai uiie of their 
auperstitions traditions concerns " sticking a knife into the fire, 
or in any way touching the fire with a knife, or even taldng meat 
out of the kettle with a loiife, or cutting near the fire with au 
axe ; for they believe that so the head of the fire would be oat 
off."' The prohibition was no doubt connected with the Asiatic 
fire-worship, and it seems to have long been known in Europe, 
for it stands among the Pythay;orean maxima, " nrp /ia^aipc} /ii) 
TKaXfiJfiv," "not to stir the fire with a Bword," or, as it is given 
elsewhere, o-iBiipy, "with an iron.'" In tho far north-east of 
.^sia it may be found in the remarkable catalogue of ceremonial 
f^ina of the fire-revering Kamchadals, among whom " it is a sin 
to take np a bnruiug ember with the knife-point, and light to- 
bacco, but it must be taken hold of with the bare hands. "^ The 
following statement is taken out of a Ust of suptrstitiona of the 
Sioux Indians of North America. " They must not stick an awl 
or needle into ... a stick of wood on the fire. No person must 
chop on it with an axe or knife, or stick on awl into it. . . . 
Neither are they allowed to take a coal from the fire with a 
knife, or any other sharp inatrmuent."* Against the view that 
these remarkable comcidences prove historical connexion between 
the races they occur among, the counter- argument will be this, 
has ihere generated itself again and again in tho world, in con- 
nexion with the idea of fire being a Hving animal, a prohibition 
to wound the sacred creature ? 

The first of the four groups of customs, selected as examples 
of an argument taking a yet wider range, is based upon the idea 
that disease is commonly caused by bits of wood, stone, hair, or 

' VicMiitiiu BeluitcenBis, ' Sp«cii1iiiii Historiale,' 1173, book xxxii. c. viL 
' Diog. Laart. Tiii. I, 17. Plul. 'Do EitucaUons Pueronua,' xvii. "In tba 
Nijegorod Gorernnioiit it ii still forbiildea to break up tho imouldering remains of 
the faggots in n etaie with a poker ; to do so might b« [a etnse ddb'b ' ancestors' to 
(iiUlhrongh into hell," Kakton, ■ SongB o( the Enssinn People,' London, 1372, p. 120, 
[ttole to 3rd Edition.] 

■ Q. W. Steller, ' Beachreibang Fon Jem Londo Eamlschatku ;' Frankfort, 1774 
374. ' Schoolcraft, put iii. p. 230. 
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other foreign substances, having got inside the body of tl 
patiunt. Accordingly, the malady is to be cured by the tQedtcin&-; 
man extracting tho hurtful things, usually by sucking the' 
affected part till they come out. Mr. BackhouBe describes the 
proceedings of a native doctress in South Africa, which will 
serve as a typical case. A man was taken ill with a pain in his 
side, and a Fingo witch was sent for. As she was quite naked, 
except a rope round bur waist, the missionary who lived in the 
place declined to assist at the ceremony himself, but sent his 
wife. The doctress sucked at the man's side, and produced 
some grains of Indian com, which she said she had dra\s-n from 
inside him, and which had caused the disease. The missionary's 
wife looked in her mouth, and there was nothing there; but 
when she sucked again and again, there came more grains of 
corn. At last a piece of tobai;co-leaf made its appearance with 
the com, and showed how the trick was done. The 
swallowed the tobacco first to produce nausea, and then • 
quantity of Indian corn, and by the help of the rope round he* 
waist, she was able so to control her stomach as only to produce 
a few grains at a timc.^ In North and South America, iui 
Borneo, and in Australia, the same care is port of the doctor's 
work, with the diEference only that bones, bits of wood, stones, 
lizards, fragments of knilL- blades, balls of hair, and other 
miscellaneous articles are produced, and that the tricks by which 
ho koupa up the pretence of sucking them oat aro perhapai 
ieldom so clever as the Airicsjt one.' In Australia the busineaa 
is prohtably worked by one sorcerer charming bits of qnarts 
into the victim's body, so that another has to be sent for to gat 
them out.^ It has been already mentioned that in the North of 
Ireland the ^^izards stilt extract elf-bolts, that is, stone arrow- 
heads, from the bodies of bewitched cattle.* Southey, who 
knew a great deal about savages, goes so far as to say of this 
cure by sucking out extraneous objects, as practised by the 
native sorcerers of Brazil, that " their mode of quackery 

> Boekhonse, 'Abica,' p. 231. AnderMroa, p. S20. 

* Long'i I^ip., vul. L p. 2(11. Kleuim, 0. G., lol. ii. pp. 169, 3S5. 3t. 
vol. i. pp. 62, 201. Img, 'Qucenskiidi'p. 342. Syre, vdI. il. p. 360. 

■ Urej. Juuiiiiia, vol u. p. 337. ' W:Ui;. Cat. It L A., p, 19, 
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dut whicb ie common to all savogo conjurors;"' at any rate, 
its eimilarity in so many and distant regions is highly remark- 
able. It is to be noticed that, in this special imposture, we 
have in the Srst plac« the idea that a disease is caused by some 
estraneouB substance inside the body. Among possible motives 
for this opinion, it has to be borne in mind that in certain cases 
it is the true one, as where the savage surgeon really cures hia 
patient by extrocting some splinter or fragment of atone arrow- 
bead, or other peccant object really imbedded in his flesh. But 
beyond this, we have the belief turned to account in remote 
parts of the world by the same knavish trick, which it is hard to 
imagine as growing up independently in so many distant places. 
In the civilized world, the prohibition from marrying kindred 
faaa usually stopped short of forbidding the marriage of cousins 
germon. It is true that the Roman Ecclesiastical Law is, at 
least in theory, very different from this. Hallam says, " Gre- 
gory I. pronounces matrimony to be unlawful as far as the 
seventh degree, and even, if I understand his meaning, as 
long as any relationship could be traced, which seems to have 
been the maxim of strict theologians, though not absolutely 
enforced,"* But this disability may be reduced by the dis- 
jwnsing power to the ordinary limits ; and in practice the 
Society of Friends go farther than the Canon Law, for they 
really prohibit the marriage of first oouaina. If, however, we 
examine the law of marriage amoug certain of the middle and 
lower races scattered far and wide over the world, a variety of 
Buoh prohibitions will be found which overstep the practice, 
and sometimes even approach the theory of the Iloman Church, 
The matter belonga properly to that interesting, but difficult 
and almost unworked subject, the Comparative Jurisprudence of 
the lower races, and no one not versed in Civil Law could do it 
justice ; but it may be possible for me to give a rough idea of its 
various modifications, as found among races widely separated 
L from one another in place, and, so far as we know, in history." 

' Boulhej, ' Braiil,' toI. L p. 238. 

' Hallun, ' Middle Ages,' eh. rii. part il. See Da Cnnge, *. v. " generattci. " 
* Since the cullcctioD of the present evidence, Mr. J. P. Mlennan hus pul'lishal 
bi> imjiorMnt treatise on 'PriinitiTO Hsnioge' (Bdinfanrglj, 1S65). In this work, 
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Id India, it is unlawful for a Brahman to marry a wife wboBS' 
elan name or gotra (literally, " cow-stall ") is the same as his 
cvm, a prohibition which bars marriage among relatives in the 
male line iudefinitelj. This law appears in the Code of Maua 
as applying to the three first castes^ and counesiouB on the 
female side are also forbidden to marry intbin certain wida 
limits. The Abbe Dubois, nevertheless, noticed among the 
Hindus a tendency to form marriages between famiHes already 
connected by blood : but inasmuch as, according to bis BCcount, 
relatives in the male line go on calling one aoothor brother and 
sister, and do not marry, as far as relationship can be traced, 
were it to the tenth generation, and the same in the female line, 
the very natural wish to draw cloeer the family tie can only be 
accomplished by crossing the male and female line, the brother's 
child marrying the sister'a and so on.^ 

The Chinese people is divided into a number of clans, each 
distinguished by a name, which is borne by all its members, and 
corresponds to a surname, or better to a clan-name among our- 
selves, for the wife ado])ts her husband's, and the sons and 
daughtore inherit it. The number of these clan-names is 
limited ; Dans thinks there are not much above a hundred, but 
other writers talk of three hundred, and even of a thousand. 
Now, the Chinese law is that a man may not marry a woman of 
his ovm surname, so that relationship by the male side, however 
distant, is an absolute bar to marriage. This stringent prohibi- 
tion of marriage between descendants of the male branch would 
seem to be very old, for the Chinese refer its origin to the 
mythic times of the Emperor Fu-hi, whose reign is placed be- 
fore the Hea dynasty, which began, according to Chinese annals, 
in 2207 B.C. Fn-hi, it is related, divided the people into 100 
clans, giving each a name, " and did not allow a man to marry 
a woman of the same name, whether a relative or not, a law 

the fint BjstemBtLC ajid sciiintiGa attempt to clidt general priQclples from the choatift . 
nuH o! dttajls at sarags law, be endeaTDiin to trace the origin of the nuirriage-lKma 
of the lower r»oes, and to [loint out their effects rtill remaining in the onrtoms at 'J 
oiTiLiKed nations. Hiq cbkaaiGcatiOD of peoples aa " eudognmoua " or '' eKogaaons," 
according to their hnbit oE marrying within or without the tribe or clan, i< of grwt 
value in lirapljtj'ing this moat ilifficiilt and oliacure prohlem, [Note to 2nd Editian.1 
> Dubois, toL i. p. 10. Maou, iii. C. See Calemaa, p, fiBl. 
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vbicli is still actually in force." There appear to be also 
prohibitions applying within a narrower range to relation on the 
female eide, and to certain kinds of affinity. Dn Halde says, 
that " persons who are of the same family, or who bear the 
same name, however distant their degree of affinity may be, can- 
not marry together. Thus, the laws do not allow two brothers 
to marry two sisters, nor a widower to marry bis son to the 
Aiughter of a widow whom be marries."' 

In Siam, the seventh degree of blood-affinity is the limit 
within which marriage is prohibited, with the exception that 
the king may marry his sister, as among the Incas, the Lagide 
dynasty, etc., and even his daughter.^ Among the Laud Dayaks 
of Borneo the marriage of first cousins is said to be prohibited, 
and a fine of a jar (which represents a considerable value) imposed 
on second cousins who marry.' In Sumatra, Marsdeu says that 
first cousins, the children of two brothers, may not marry, while 
the sister's son may marry the brother's daughter, but not rice 
vend.* In the same island, it la stated, upon the authority of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, that the Battas hold intermarriage in the 
same tribe to be a heinous crime, and that they punish the 
delinquents after their ordinary manner by cutting them up 
ahve, and eating them grilled or raw with salt and red pepper. 
It is stated distinctly that their reason for considering such 
marriages as criminal is that the man and woman had ancestors 
in common.* The prohibition of marrying a relative is strongly 
marked among tribes of the Malay Peninsula.* 

Among the Tatar race in Asia and Europe, similar restrictions 
are to he found. The Ostyaks hold it a sin for two persons of 
ihe same family name to marry, so that a man must not take a 
■wife of bis own tribe,^ The Tunguz do not marry second cousins ; 
the Samoieds " avoid all degrees of consanguinity in morrjing to 



' Letter c 



L p. 185. ' 
o{ BiSea to MuBdan, 
1. L pp. 122-8. 
• Journ. Ind, Archip., vol. i. p. 3W. 
^ Bastiun. vol. iii. p. 2D0. 
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snch a <lc<>Tee, that a man never marries a girl deecended f 

the same family with himself, however distant the affinit 

the Lappa have a similar custom.' Even among the Semitii 

race, who, generally apealdng, rival the Caribs in the practice a 

marrying "in and in," something of the kind is found; tiff 

tribe Rebua always naarriea into the tribe Modjar, and vie4 

vereii? 

In Africa, the marriage of cousins is looked upon ae illegal vu I 
Bome tribes, and the practice of a man not marrying in his own 1 
clan is found in various places.' The custom io Aquapim is J 
especially saggcstive; two families who have fetishes of the sam» I 
name consider themselves related, and do not intermarry.* 
Sfunzinger, the Swiss traveller in East Africa, suggests Chris- 
tian influence as having operated in this direction. The Beni 
Amer, north of Abysamia, follow the rules of Islam, cousins 
often marrying; " the Beit Bidel and the Allabje, on the other j 
hand, mindful of their Christian origin, observe blood -relation- | 
ship to seven degrees."* In Madagascar, Ellis says that "certain 
ranks are not permitted under any circumstances to intermarry, 
and affinity to the sixth generation also forbids intermarriage, 
yet the principal restrictions against intermarriages respect 
descendants on the female side. Collateral branches on the male 
aide are permitted in most cases to intermarry, on the observ- 
ance of a slight but prescribed ceremony, which is supposed to > 
remove the impediment or disqualification arising out of con-'^ 
sanguinity."* I 

Among the natives of Australia, prohibitory marriage laws 
have been found, but they are very far from being uniform, and 
may sometimes have been misunderstood. Sir George Grey's 
account is that the Australians, so far as he is acquainted with 
them, are divided into great clans, and use the clan-name as a 
sort of surname beside the individual name. Children take the 
family name of the mother, and a man cannot marry a woman of 
his own name, so that here it would seem that only rclutiouship I 

' Klemni, C. Q., vol, iii. p, 68. Ace of Samoinlia, in Pinkerton, roL ii. p. J3S, j 
BichniiliuiD, ' Tobr BAgions,' [i. 34G. ' Ba«tUii, I. a. 

* Caulis. ^ 1»1. Buikliaiue, 'Africa,' p. 1S2. BurtaaiaTi. Btb. Soc, )Sn,.< 
p. 321. Du Olittlllu, p. 388. * Waiti, vol. ii. p. 201, toc 35B (Zolni). 

' Munzios^r, p. 319. ' £Uii, ' Mndagascdi,' vol. i. p. Ifl4. 
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hy the female aide is taken into account. One effect of the 
diviaion of clans in this way, is that the children of the same 
father by different wives, having dilferent names, may be obliged 
to take opposite sides in a qiiairel,^ Mr. Eyre's experience in 
Sonth Australia does not, however, corrcsiJOiid with Sir George 
Grey's in the West and North-West.^ Collins believed the 
onstom to be for a native to steal a wife irom a tribe at enmity 
with his own, and to drag her, stunned with blows, homo through 
the woods ; her relations not avenging the affront, bat taking an 
opportunity of retahating in kind. It appears from Nind'a 
account, that in some districts the population is divided into 
two clans, and a man of one clan can only marry a woman of 
another.' In East Australia, Lang describes a curious and 
complex system. Through a large extent of the interior, among 
tribes speaking different dialects, there are four names for men, 
and four for women, Ippai and Ippata, Kubbi and Kapota, 
Kumbo and Buta, Slurri and Mata. If wc call these four sets 
A, B, C, D, then the rule is that a man or woman of the tribe 
A most marry into B, and a member of the tribe C into D, and 
vice versa, bnfc the child whose father is A, takes the name of D, 
and so on ; A's — D ; B's — C ; C's = B ; D's = A ; and the 
mother's name answers equally well to give the name of the 
child, if the mother is of the tribe B, her child will belong to 
the tribe D, and bo on. 

This ingenious arrangement, it will be seen, has much the 
same effect as the Hindoo regulations in preventing intermarriage 
in the male or female line, bat allowing the male and female line 
to cross; the children of two brothers or two sisters cannot 
marry, but the brother's child may marry the sister's. Lang, 
however, mentions a furthur regulation, probably made to meet 
some incidental circumstances, as, so far as it goes, it stultifies 
the whole system ; A may also marry into his or her own tribe, 
and the children take the name of C* 

In America, the custom of marrying ont of the clan is frequent 
and well markt^d. More than twenty years ago. Sir George 
Grey called attention to the division of the Australians into 
• Rjn, ToL ii. p. 330. 
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families, each distin^shed b^ the name of some animal or 
vegetable, which served as their crest or kohong ,- the practice of 
reckoning clanship from the mother ; and the prohibition of 
marriage nithin the clan, as all bearing a striking resemblaooe 
to similar neages found among the natives of North America.. 
The Indian tribes are usually divided into clans, each distin- 
guished by a totem (.\lgoDquin, du-daim, that is " town mark "), 
which is commonly soroe animal, aa a bear, wolf, doer, etc., and 
may be compared on the one hand to a crest, and on the other 
to a sorname. The totem appears to be held aa proof of descent 
from a common ancestor, and therefore the prohibition from 
marriage of two persons of the same totem must act aa a bar on 
the aide the totem descends on, which is generally, if not always, 
OB the female side. Such a prohibition is often mentioned by 
writers on the North American Indians.^ Morgan's account of 
the Iroquois' roles is particularly remarkable. The father and 
child can never be of the same clan, descent going in all cases 
by the female line. Each nation had eight tribes, in two sets of 
fonr each. 

1. Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle. 

2. Deer, Snipe, Heron, Hawk. 

Originally a Wolf might not marry a Bear, Beaver, or Turtle, 

reckoning himself their brother, but he might marry into the 
second sot. Deer, etc., whom he considered his cousuis, and ao 
on with the rest. But iu later times a man is allowed to marry 
into any tribe but his own.° A recent account from North-West 
America describes the custom among the Indians of Nootka 
Sound ; " a Whale, therefore, may not marrj- a Whale, nor a 
Frog a Frog. A child, again, always takes the creat of the 
mother, so that if the mother be a Wolf, all her children will be 
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> Scboolcnft, part I p. G2 ; pftrt iL p. 19. Inakkl, p. 72. Tolbol, Disc «l | 
Ledcrer, p. f. Waiti, to), iii. p. 106. 

'LB. Morgan, 'League of the Iioquais,' ISSt, p. 79. Tlih autlior hu ami 
two important works, attempted the task not onlf of tracias the position of the clou I 
or geBB in the hislotj of bocibIj. but of framing a general theory of ajBtenii 
muniage nod kinship. S«e hli ' Sjntcmiof Connngninitf and Affinitr' (Sinitluoi 
CDiitril>utiflusi. Vruhington, 1S71, snil 'Ani^ieut Societj,' New- Torli and Londoi^ifl 
1877. LNotatoSrd Edition.] 
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Wolvea. As a rule, also, descent is traced from the mother, not 
from the father."' 

The analogy of the N'orth American Lidian custom is therefore 

■with that of the Anstr&liana in making clanship on the female 
side a bar to marriago, but if we go down further south into 
Central America, the reverse cnatom, as in China, makes its 
ftppearance. Diego de Landa says of the people of Yucatan, 
that no one took a wife of his name, on the father's aide, for this 
■was a very rile thing among them; but they might marry 
cousins german on the mother's side.* Further south, below the 
Isthmus, both the clauahip and the prohibition reappear on the 
female side. Bernau says that among the Arrawaks of British 
Guiana, " Caste is derived from the mother, and children are 
allowed to marry into their father's family, but not into that of 
their mother."^ Lastly, Father Martin Dobrizhoffer says that 
the Guaranis avoided, as highly criminal, marriage with the 
most distant relatives, and, speaking of the Abiponcs, he makes 
the following statement : — " Though the paternal indulgence of 
the Roman Pontiffs makes the first and second degrees of 
relationship alone a bar to the marriage of the Indians, yet 
the Abipones, instructed by nature and the example of their 
ancestors, abhor the very thought of marrj-ing any one related 
to them by the most distant tie of relationship. Long experi- 
ence has convinced me, that the resjiect to consanguinity, by 
which they are deterred from marrying into their own families, 
is implanted by nature in the minds of most of the people of 
Paraguay," etc.* 

In the study of this remarkable series of restrictions, it has 
to be borne in mind that their various, anomalous, and incou- 
Bistcnt forms may be connected with interfering causes, and this 
one in particular, that the especial means of tracing kindred is 
by a system of surnames, cian-names, totems, etc. "This system 
is necessarily one-aided, and though it will keep up the record of 
descent either on the male or female side perfectly and for ever, 
it cannot record both at once. In practice, the racea of the world 

' Msjne, Brit. CoIumbU, p. 3ST. ' Luiil^ p. 140. ' Bemaa, p. 2S, 

* Dohriiboffer, roL L p. C3 ; roL U. p. 212. See Quuillo, Hiit. Kab, etc, d* 
d'Onaoqua; ATigooD, 17S3, roL iii p. 260. 
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who keep sncli a record at all have had to elect which of the tw© 
lines, male or femnli;, they will keep up by the family name or 
sign, while the other line, ha%ing no such easy means of record, 
is more or less neglected, and soon falls ont of sight. Under 
these cir cum stun ctJB, it would be quit^ natural that the sign 
ahould come to be considered rather than the reality, the name 
rather than the relationship it recovds, and that a series of one- 
sided restrictions should como into force, now bearing upon the 
male side rather than tho femalej and now upon the female side 
rather than the male, roughly matching the one-sided way in 
which the record of kindred is kept up. In any full disciission, 
other points have to be considered, such as the wish to bind diffe- 
rent tribes together in friendship by uatermairiage, and the opinion 
that a wife is a slave to be stolen from the stranger, not taken 
from a man's own people. 

There is a good deal in this last consideration, as we may see 
by the practice of the Spartan marriage, in which, though the 
bride's guardians had really sanctioned the union, the pretence of 
carrying her off by force was kept up as a time-honoured cere- 
mony. The Spartan marriage is no isolated custom, it is to be 
found among the Circassians,' and in South America.' Wil- 
liiuns says that on the largo islands of the Fiji group, the 
custom is often found of seizing upon a woman by apparent or 
actual force, in order to make her a wife. If she does not ap- 
prove the proceeding, she runs off when she reaches the man's 
house, but if she is satisfied she stays." In these cases the 
abduction is a mere pretence, but it is kept up seemingly as a 
relic of a ruder time when, as among the modern Australians, 
it was done by no means as a matter of form, but in grim 
earnest. A few more cases will illustrate the stages through 
which this remarkable custom has passed, from the actual 
Tiolent carrying off of unwilling women, down to the formal 
pretence of abtluction kept up aa a marriage ceremony. Among 
the Kola of North-East India, in public market, a young man 
with a party of friends will carry off a girl, struggling and 
screaming, but no one not interested interferes, and the girl's 
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female friends are apt to applaud the exploit.' The Mantras 
of the Malay Peninsula, on the wedding-day, give the bride a 
start, and then the bridegroom must catch her or forfeit her, 
The course is Bometimes round a, ring, but sometimes there is a 
fair chase into the forest, whence an unwelcome lover may well 
fail to bring back an unwilling bride,* Among the Esquimaux 
of the last csntnry, the form of bride-lifting was in use, nor was 
its serious meaning forgotten, for sometimes a Greeclander de- 
eiroua of a second ^vife, would simply pounce upon on unpro- 
tected female, or with bis Mends' help carry off a girl from a 
dance. The form still continacs ; among the Itiplik tribe it has 
been recently remarked that there is no marriage ceremony 
further than that the lad has by main force to carry off the 
kicking and screaming girl, who plays the Sabine bride as 
though the marriage were not an arranged affair.* In modem 
China, the capture of the bride is recognized as something more 
than a form. Should the parents of a betrothed damsel delay 
unconscionably to fulfil the contract, it is a recognized thing 
for the husband elect to carr>' off his bride by main force, and 
indeed the very thrt-at of this proceeding generally brings the 
old people to a atirrender.* The Spartan marriage has lasted in 
other European districts into modern centuries. In Slavonic 
countries, though sunk to mere ceremony, it is not forgotten.' 
In Frii/shmd the memory of it is kept up by the " bride- lifter " 
who lifts the bride and her briJcsmaid upon the waggon. As 
for our own country, it was retained la the marriage customB of 
mock combats and spear -thro wing in \^'aleB and Ireland into the 
last oentuii&s.' 



1 D&lton, Kols, in Tr. Etb. Soc., toL ri. p. ST ; see alaa ^hortt, Jejpare, ibid, 
p. 2M. ' Boarien, ibid., vol. iii, p, 91. 

' Cnai, erauland, p. 206. Hayn, 'Op*D Tukr Sen ;' tAndoD, 1867, p. 4SI. 

* Dnolitllu, Chinese, vol i. p. lOi. ' Hanusuh, 'Slair. MjthuBj' p, Si*. 

• BranJ, vol. Li, p. 189, ii7 : B. J. Wood, 'Tlie We.liiing Diijin nil Ages,' vol. li. 
Mt. M'Lennui (b« ahoie, p. 2S1) takei th« mne riew ns I hnfpiloneof Che Impart 
of the Sp&rbui nnuriuge, wliidi haeuUs tba "Eonu at atpIDre," as indicating praiioui 
bobit of bride -capture io earnest. He argnea from the wide dutrihution of tlie furm, 
tbat the reality waa prerulent ia eaiij social coaditioua it llie liuman rae«. I haTS 
added aerenl coiea to tbose mtntioned in tLe Gnt edition of ttiii work, and the vhols 
tbould be ndded (o Mr. M'LeouaD'a collcctioD to represent tbe geiieml eTideoce of Ih* 
(■hject, which ie one of much importMiM io tfaehiihic]' of maiUuad. 
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Lastly, restriction 8 from mairinge are occasionaUy founj 
applii^d to cases where the relationship is more or less imagi- 
nary ; R9 in ancient Kome, where adoption had in some measurft 
the effect of consanguinity in barring marriago ; or among the 
Moslems, where relation to a foster-family operates more fully 
in the same way ; or in the Roman Church, whore sponsorship 
creates a restriction from marriage, oven among the co-sponsors, 
which it requires a dispensation to removs. Again, two memhera 
of a Circassian brotherhood, though no relationship is to be 
traced between them, may not marry,^ and even among the 
savage Tnpinambas of lirazil, two men who adopted one 
another as brothers were prohibited from marrying each 
other's sisters and daughters.* But such practices as these 
may reasonably be set do^vn as mere consequences of the 
transfer both of the rights and the obligations of consanguinity' 
to other kinds of connexion, and so do not touch the general 
question. 

To consider now the third group of customs, it is natural 
enough that there should be found even among savage tribes 
rules concerning respect, authority, precedence, and so forth, 
between fathers- and mothers-in-law and their sons- and 
daughters-in-law. Bat with these there are found, in the most 
distant regions of the world, regulations which to a great ex- 
tent coincide, but which lie so far out of the ordinary course ot 
social life as understood by the civilized world, that it is hard 
even to guess what state of things can have brought them into 
existence. 

Among the Arawaks of South America, it was not lawful for 
th ' son-in-law to see the face of his mother-in-law. If tbey 
lived in the same house, a partition must hj set up between 
them. If they went in the same boat, she hud to L^et in first, 
BO as to keep her back turned towards him. Among the C*- 
rib , Roc'iefort says, " all the women talk with whom they will, 
but the husband dares not converse with bis wife's relativea, 
except on extraordinary occasions."* Further north, in the 

' KlBinni, 0. Q., vol. it, p. 21. • Southej, vol. i, p. 250. 

• Klfiuni, C. Q., vol. ii. p. 77. Ro^hofort, Hist Nat., ew., d-a lies AntiUo; 
Botto'.iam, leas, p. sis. 
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tccotmt of llie Floriilau expedition of Alvax Naflcz, commonly 
known as Cabega de Va«a, or Cow's-Head, it is mentioned that 
the parents-in-law did not enter the son-in-law's house, nor 
he theirs, nor Lis brothers '-in -law, and if they met by chance, 
they went a bowshot out of their way, with their heads down 
end eyes &xed on the ground, for they held it a had thing to see 
or speak to one another ; but the women were free to eom- 
municate and converse with their parents-in-law and relative-,' 
Higher up on the North American continent, cnstoms of this 
kind haye often been described. In the account of Mnjor 
Long's Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, it is observed that 
among ihe Omahas the father- and mother-in-law do not speak 
to their son-in-law, nor mention liis name, nor look in hia face, 
and vice versa? Among the Sioux or Dacotas, Sir. Philander 
Prescott remarks on the fear of uttering certain names. The 
father- or mother -in-law must not call their son-in-law by name, 
and vice versd, and there are other relationships to which the 
prohibition applies. He has known an infringement of it 
punished by cutting the offender's clothes off his back and 
throwing them away.' Harmon says ihat among the Indians 
east of ibe Rocky Mountains, it is indecent for the father- or 
mother-in-law to look at, or speak to, the son- or daughter-in- 
law.* Among the Creea, it is observed by Richardson that 
while an Indian lives with his wife's family his mother-in-law 
must not speak to or look at him, and it is also an old custom 
for a man not to eat or to sit down in the presence of his 
father-in-law,' 

In some parts of Australia, the mother-in-law does not allow 
the son-in-law to see her, but hides herself if he is near, and if 
she has to pass him makes a circuit, keeping herself carefully 
concealed with her cloak. Also, the names of a father- or 
mother-in-law and of a son-in-law are set down among the 

' Alvar NuDsE, in vol. i. af ' HistoriadorM Primitivoa de IndUa ;' Hadrid, 1S62, 
We., chap. xxv. 

' Loug'i Exp. Tol. i. p. 2S3. 
< Schoolcmfl, part ii. p. 1B0. 

* Banuon, p. 341. 

* FnnlLliii, 'Joaisey to the Shorw of the FoltuSeai' loodoD, 1823, pp. 74-1. 
« Vaiti, 'AutbropolDeiei' ^(H- ifi. p. 10(. 
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personal names which must not be spoken.^ In the Fiji Islani 
proliibition of speech between parents-in-law and chlldieu- 
Uw has been recordod.^ Among the Dayaks of Borneo, a 
must not pronounce the name of his father-in-law, whiuh ouel 
Mr. St. John, who mentions it, interprets as a sign of respect.' 
On the continent of Asia, among the Mongols and Calmuckg, 
the young wife may nut speak to her fathur-in-law nor sit in his 
presence,* hat farther north, among the Yakuts, Adolph Ermon 
noticed a mncb more peculiar custom. As in other northern 
regions, the cnstom of wearing but little clothing in the ho^j 
stifling interior of the huts is common there, and the womi 
often go about their domestic work stripped to the waist, nor da^ 
they object to do bo in the presence of strangers, but there 
two persons before whom a Yakut woman must not appeu- iaj 
this guise, her father-in-law and her husband's elder brother.'! 
In Africa, among the Bcui Amer, the wife "hides herself, 
does the husband also, from tho mother-in-law ; " while ami 
the Barea the wife " luJea herself from her father-in-law, accord-l 
ing id custom, which herein agrees with that of the aristocratia; 
peoples."* The prohibition of look and speech between a maai 
and his mother-in-law is found again in Ashanti, and in the dii 
^ct of the Mpongwe.^ Farther south, in Zululand, the Austn^l 
lian customs recur with all their quaint absurdity. The 
and his mother-in-law will not mention one another's names nor 
look in one another's faces, and if the two chance to meet tn a 
iiarrow lane they wiU pretend not to see each other, she squatting 
behind a hush, he holding up his shield to hide his face. The 
native term for these customs is " being ashamed of the mother- 
in-law." " The Basnto onstom forbids a wife to look in the faos^ 
of her father-in-law till the birth of ber first child,' and among 
the Banyai a man must sit with his knees bent in presence of hia 
mother-in-law, and must not put out his feet towards ber.'° 

' StaDbndge in Tr. Bth. Boo., toL 1. p. 266; Oldtiald, ibid., vol. ui, p, SS1.J 
Kyrs, to], ii. p. 339. 

' Williams, toI. L p. 1S8. • Bl. John, toI. i. p. 51. 

• Klpmm, C. a., rol. iii. p. 168. • Ermaoi, E. Tr., vol. ii. p. *aO. 

• Mnniinger, pp. S2fi, 626. ' WaiU, ToL ii. p. 801. 

• J. Q. Wood, ' Nut. Hilt, of Man ; Africa ;' p. 87. ■ Cnsalii, p. SOI. 
■* IdvIiisstotHi, p. fl22. 
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Of this curious aeries of customs, I have met willi no inter- 
pretation whioh can bo put forward nitb confidence. Their 
object seems to be in general the avoidance of intercourse or 
oounexion between parents-in-law and ohildren-in-law, some- 
times to such an estottt that one person may not look at tho 
other, or even pronounce his or her name. But the reasons for 
this avoidance are not clear.' It is possible that a iiiller study 
of the law of taba may throw some light on the matter. The 
extraordiuarj- summary of Fijinn customs given by the Rov. 
Thomas Williams, may be here quoted in full ; it is probably to 
be understood as taking in occasional or local practices. "K 
free flow of the affections between members of the same family 
18 further prevented by the strict observance of national or re- 
ligious customs, imposing a most unnatural restraint. Brothers 
and sisters, first cousins, fathers- and sons-iu-law, mothers- and 
daughters -in -law, and brothers- and sisters-in-law, are thus sever- 
ally forbidden to speak to each other, or to cat from the some 
dish. The latter embargo extends to husbands and wives, — an 
arrangement not likely to foster domestic joy." Elsewhere the 
same author says, " in some parts, the father may not speak to 
his son after his fifteenth year."* Reading this, we can hardly 
pass unnoticed the assertion that among the Veddas of Ceylon, a 
father will not see his daughter, nor a mother her son, after they 
have come to years of maturity.* 

The fourth and last group of customs has long been under 
notice, and lists have even been made of countries where prac- 
tices belonging to it have been found.* One of these practices 
has an existing European name, the eoneade, or "hatching," 
and this term it may be convenient to use for tho whole set- 
By working up tho old information with the aid of some new 
facts, I have endeavoured to give an account, not only of the 
geographical distribution of the couvade, but of its nature and 
meaning. The most convenient way of discussing it is first to 



I Sm 9L John, Human, and FrauklJn, locii citatit. 
■ WillUaw, 'Fiji.' Tot. i. pp. 185, 184. See Mniioer, ml. ii. 
' Tr. Etb. 3oe., toI. iii. p. 71. 

• M'CuUob, Eeiearchw ; Baltimore, 1829, p. 99. ffiiiti, ti 
}. 357. Hnmboldt £ BoDpland, Tr., roi. tL p. 333. LaGUn, 
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1 the forma it takes in South .\inorica and the West 
Indies, the district where it is not only dsveloped to the highest 
degree, but is also practised with a clear notion of what it 
loeanB ; and afterwards to trace its more scattered and obscure 
■ppearancee in Other quarters of the world. 

The following account is given by Du Tertre of the Carib 
couvftde iu the "West Indies. When a child is hom, the mother 
goes presently to her work, but the father begins to complain, 
and takes to his hammock, and there he is visited as though he 
were sick, and undergoes a course of dieting which would cure 
of the gout "the most replete of Frenchmen. How they can 
fast so much and not die of it," continnss the narrator, "is 
amazing to me, for they sometimes pass the five first days with- 
out eating or drinkiug anything; then up to the tenth they 
drink ouycou, which has about as much nourishment in it as 
beer. These ten days passed, they begin to eat cassava only, 
drinliing ouycou, and abstoiuing from everything else for the 
Bpoce of a whole month. During this time, however, they only 
eat the inside of the cassava, so that what is left is like the rim 
of a bat when the block has been taken out, and all these 
■ cassava rims they keep for the feast at the end of forty days, 
kibanging them up in the house with a cord. When the forty 
'days are up they invite their relations and best friends, who 
being arrived, before they set to eating, hack the skin of this 
poor wretch with agouti-teeth, and draw blood from all ports of 
his body, in such sort that from beini; sick by pure imagination 
they often make a real patient of him. This is, howevt-r, so to 
speak, only the fish, for now comes the sauce they prepare for 
him ; they take sixty or eighty large grains of pimento or Indian 
pepper, the strongest they can get, and after well mashing it in 
water, they wash with this peppery infusion the wounds and 
eears of the poor fellow, who I believe Buffers no less than if he 
were burnt alive ; however, he must not utter a single word if 
he will not pass for a coward and a wretch. This ceremony 
finished, they bring him back to his bed, where he remains some 
days more, and the rest go and make good cheer in the house at 
his expense. Nor J3 this all. for tljrough the space of six whole 
months be eats neither birds nor fish, firmly believing that this 
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wonld injnre the child's stomach, and that it would participata 
in the natural faolta of the animals oa which its father had fed ; 
for example, if the father ate turtle, the child would be deaf and 
have no brains like this animal, if he ate nianati, thu child 
would have Httle round eyes like this creature, and so on ivith 
the rest."' 

The Abate Gilij, after mentioning the wide prevalence of the 
fasting of the father on the birth of the child, among the tribes 
of the east eide of South America, goes on as follows : — "But I 
know not if the cause is equally well known, why the Indians 
fast in such manner. I in the very beginning of my stay among 
them had the opportunity of discovering it, and this was how it 
happened, A fortified house having to be built for the soldiers 
to live in, as was usual for the defence not of the missionaries 
alone, but also of the reduced Indians, the Tamanacs, they being 
still gentiles, were summoned by the corporal Ermengildo Leala 
to work at it, and it was noticed that a certain Maracajiixi, when 
the work was done, wont away fasting, without even tasting a 
mouthful. ' What, has he no appetite 9 ' asked Leole in sur- 
prise. 'To be sure he has,' rejoined the other Indians, 'hut 
his wife has had a child to-day, so he must not make use of 
these victuals, for the little boy would die.' 'But when our 
wives are brought to bed,' said the corporal, ' we eat more 
abundantly and more joyously than usual, and our children do 
Dot die of it.' ' But you are Spaniards,' the fools rephed, ' and 
if your eating does no harm to your babies, you may be sure, 
nevertheless, that it is most hurtful to ours.' It may be easily 
imagined what laughter there was at this absurd notion. ' Bat 
not only the father's food,' the Tamanacs went on to say, ' but 
even killing fish or any other animal on such days, would do 
harm to the children.' Vilien I knew of this nonsense, I set 
myself to work to seek out the motive of it, and taking aside on© 
of the most reasonable of the savages : ' tell me,' I said, ' as the 
Spaniards do not fast at the birth of their children, for what 

' Du Tortre, Hist Ofti. d«s Antdllsi Iwhilies par lea PrttD5iiJs ; Paris, 1S67, roL IL 
p. 371. etc See Kochefoit, HiBt. NM, o( Mor. des Dsb del AntiUea ; Kottetdun, I 
1866, -Jmi td. p. 550. It teemt from hia scwnint tliat the -lerj MVere fMi 
Mtlj (or the SitA child, that fur Ihe otiieiB twlog eligbC, 
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reason do you fast at euch a joyful moment ? ' ' The ohild is 
ours, and proceeds from ub,' replied the savage, ' and the cooked 
food used hy grown folks, which ia profitalile for ua at other 
times, would now do the little children harm, if we ate it.' So I 
ohsenred a sort of identity which he supposed to exist between 
father and son," etc. The missiouary goes on to relate how he 
cured the Indian of the delusion, by showing that to give him a 
thruehing would have no effect on his child.' 

Among the Arawaks of Surinam, for some time a^r the birth 
of hid child, the father must fell no tree, fire no gun, hunt no 
large game ; he may stay near home, shoot little birds with a 
bow and arrow, and auglo for little fish ; but his time hanging 
heavy on bis hands, the moat comfortable thing he can do is to 
lounge in hie hammock.* Of the eouvade among the fierce 
equestrian tribe of tlie Abipones, whose home lay south of the 
centre of the continent, the Jesuit miaaionary DobrizhoHer gives 
a full account. "No sooner do you hear that the wife has borne 
a child, than you will see the Abipone hualiand lying in bed, 
huddled up with mats and skins lest some ruder breath of air 
shonld touch him, faating, kejit in private, and for a number of 
duys abstaining religiously from certain vianda ; yon would swear 
it was he who had had the child .... I had read about this in 
old times, and laughed at it, never thinking I could believe 
such madness, and I used to suspect that this barbarian custom 
was related more in jest than in earnest ; but at last I saw it with 
my own eyes in use among the Abipones. And in truth they 
observe this ancestral custom, troublesome aa it is, the more 
wilhngly and diligently from their being altogether persuaded 
that the sobriety and quiet of the fathers is effectual for the well- 
being of the new-born offspring, and ia even necessary. Hear, 
I pray, a confirmiition of this matter. Francisco Barreda, 
Deputy of the Eoyal Governor of Tucuman, came to visit the 
new colony of Concei^am in the territory of Santiago. To him, 
as he was walking with me in the courtyard, the Cacique Malakin 
came up to pay his respects, having just left his bed, to which 
hshad been confined in consequence of his wife's recent delivery. 

' Gilij, 'Saggio di Storin Americima.' vol it p. 133, etc 
• Qnandt, in Ktemm, C. G. toL ii. i^ S3. 
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As I stood by, Barreda offered the Cacique a pinch of Spftnlsh 
BUtiff, bat seeing the savage refuse it contrary to cuatom, he 
thought he must be out of his uiind, for he knew him at other 
times to be greedy of this nasal delicacy ; so he asked me aside 
to inquire the cause of his abstiDcDce. I asked him in the 
Abiponiao tongue [for this Barreda was ignorant of, as the 
Cacique was of Siianish), why he refased his snuff to-day? 
' Don't you know ? ' he answered, ' that my wife has just been 
confined ? Must not I therefore abstain from stimuluting my 
nostrils ? What a danger ray sneezing would bring upon my 
child ! ' No more, but he went back to his hut to lie down 
again directly, lest the tender little infant sboald take some 
harm if he stayed any longer with us in the open air. For they 
believe that the father's carelesaness influences the new-born 
offspring, from a natural bond and sympathy of both. Hence if 
the child comes to a premature end, its death ia attributed by 
the women to the father's intemperani'*, this or that cause being 
assigned ; he did not abstain from mead ; he htid loaded his 
atomach with water-bog ; he had swum across the river when 
the air was chilly; he had neglected to shave off his long 
eyebrows ; be had devoured underground honey, stamping on 
the bees with bis feet ; he had ridden till he was tired and 
sweated. With raving like this the crowd of women accuse the 
father with impunity of causing the child's death, and are accus- 
tomed to pour curses on the unoffending husband. "' 

We have laid open to us in these accounts a notably distinct 
view, among the lower races, of a mental state hard to trace 
among those high in the scale of civilization. The couvade im- 
plicitly denies that physical separation of "individuals," which 
a civilized man would probably set down as a first principle, 
common by nature to all mankind, til! experience of the psycho- 
logy of the savage showed him that be was mistaking educa- 
tion for intuition. It shows us a number of distinct and distant 
tribes deliberately holding the opinion that the connexion be- 

' DobriihoSor, ' Historia de Abiponibiu ;' Viennm 1784, toI. it p. 231, etc For 
Btlin South Ameiicaii ■ooonnU of tbe cnuwls. see Bisi, Vd;, iIc la Pnuca Bqvinoz., 
p. 3SV. Fennin, DeBCr, da tjariiuuii -, AiDC<«r<Uni, ITfllt, p. 81. Tachadi, 'Fcni,' 
n>l. ii. p. 23fi. Parcbu. ral. it. p. iilSl. ^lAx it Mortiut, ijp. llstf, Uit. fia^ 
~ wliiiul,' vol. L p. 131 
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tween fatlier and child is not only, as we think, a mere relatiM 
of parentage, affection, duty, but that their very bodies are 
joined by a physical bond, bo that what is done to the one acta 
directly upon the other. The couvade is not the only result of 
the opinion which thus repudiates the physical sL'veranco that 
seems to come so natural to as : and this opinion again belongs, 
like Sorcery and Divination, to the mental state in which man 
does not separate the subjective mental connexion from the 
objective physical connexion, the connexion which is inside his 
mind from the conueiion which is outside it, in the same way in 
which most educated men of the higher races make this separa- 
tion. A few more cases wQl further illustrate the effects of such 
a condition of mind. Not only is it held that the actions of the 
&ther, and the food that he eats, influence his child both before 
and after its bfrth, but that the actions and food of survivors 
affect the spirits of the dead on their journey to their home in 
the after life. Among the Land Dayaks of Borneo, the husband, 
before the birth of his child, may do no work with a sharp in- 
Btrument except what is neeesHary for the farm ; nor may he fire 
guns, nor strike animals, nor do any violent work, lost bad 
inf uences should affect the child ; and after it is born the father 
is kept in seclusion indoors for several days, and dieted on rice 
and salt, to prevent not his own but the child's stomach from 
swelling,' In Kamchatka, the husband must not do such 
things as bend sledge staves across his knee before his child is 
born, for such actions do harm to his wife.^ In Greenland, not 
only may a woman after the birth of a child only eat fish and 
meat taken by her husband, but the husband must for some 
weeks do no work and follow no occupation, except the procuring 
of necessary food, and this in order that the child may not die, 
M'hen a Greenlander dies, his soul starts to travel to the land of 
Torugorsuk, where reigns perpetual summer, all sunshine and no 

> St John, Tol. i. p. leO. Tr. Bth. 8oc., 1863, p. 23S. Coinpare tlie eight da;^ 
but ia Hadagoicar of ths fithrn whoM children were to be circumcised. Voj. of 
Frau^ia Canche, p. SI, in Rel. de Madagascar, etc. ; Tola, 1651. Se« aba Tita, 
'New Zealand,' p. 82. 

' Klsmm, C. G., Tol. U. p. 207. Swdlw, ' Kamtschstka,' p. 351. The Lapp 
nperatitinn against putting a handle lo an aie ia the house of a Ifing-ia woman, or 
tjiufj knots iu her garments, is iioiilu. See Lesnu in Pinkerton, vol L p. 183. 
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where there ia good water, and birds, fish, seuAs, and 
reindeer without end, that are to be caught without trouble, or 
are found cooking alive in a huge kettle. But the journey to 
this blessed land is difficult, the souls have to slide five d&ys or 
more down a precipice all stained with the blood of those who 
.Slave gone down before. And it is especially grievous for the poor 
Bonis when the journey must be made in winter or in tempest, 
for then a soul may come to harm, and suS'er the other death, 
they call it, when it perishes utterly, and nothing is left. 
And this is to them the most wretched fate ; and therefore the 
survivors, for those five days or more, must abstain from certain 
food, and all noisy work except their necessary fishing, that the 
aoul on its dangerous journey may not be disturbed or come to 
t harm.' But perhaps no story on record ao clearly shows how 
^ deeply the idea of these imaginary ties is rooted in the savage 
mind, as one told by Mr. Wallace in his South American tour: — 
" An Indian, who was one of my hunters, caught a fine cock of 
the rock, and gave it to bis wife to feed ; but the poor woman 
was obUged to live herself on cassava-bread and fruits, and 
abstain entirely from all animal food, pepper, and salt, which it 
was believed would cause the bird to die." The bird died after 
all, and the woman was beaten by her husband for having killed 
it by some violation of the rule of abstinence.* 

An attempt to account for the couvade has been made by 
Bachofen, in his remarkable treatise on that early stage of society 
•when the rule of kinship on the mother's side prevailed, which in 
the course of ages has been generally superseded by the opposite 
rule of kinship on the father's side. The couvade, in his view, 
belonged to the period of this great social change, being a sj-m- 
bolic act performed by the father for the purpose of taking on 
himself the parental relation to the child which had been pre- 
Tiously held by the mother. If, however, we look closely at the 
details of the practice among American tribea, who seem to have 
■ it near the original state, we shall hardly find them fit with 
\ anch a theory. Casea like that of the Greenlanders, where both 

1 Cruu, pp. S7E, S5S. 

' Wnlltce, p. SOS. For otbcr connected pnti^ticet, we p. 501. Bpii and Mitrtiiu, 

n, 3S1, ii$«. 
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the huGbaud and the wife are put under treattnent, often nppe&r 
in Soath America. Among the Macasis of Guiana, who may 
stand as the example, the father after the birth of the child 
hangs np his hammock beside the mother's, and keeps with her 
the weeks of secIuBion. Daring this time, neither husband nor 
wife do any work ; he may not bathe nor take his weapons 
in hand ; both may only quench their thirst with lukewarm 
water, and eat caasaTa-porridge ; they are even forbidden to 
Bcratch themselves with their noils, a bit of rib of palm-leaf 
being hung up to use instead. The transgression of these 
ordinances would cause death or lifelong sickness to the child. 
All this agrees perfectly with the convade being sympathetic 
magic, but there is no transfer of parentage &om the mother to 
the father. Still more adverse to Bachofon's notion, is the fact 
that these Macusia, so far from reckoning the parentage as having 
been transferred to the father by the couvade, are actually among 
the tribes who do not reckon kinship on the father's side, the 
child belonging to the mother's clan. So among the Arawacs, 
though the father performs the couvade, this does not interfere 
with the rule that kinship goes by the mother. Nor is there 
much in these practices which can be construed as a pretence of 
maternity made by the father. What he does is to go through 
a dietetic course for the sympathetic benefit of the child, and hia 
doing BO may naturally become, as is said to be the case among 
the ^ilundrucns, a legal symbol, an act of recognition on his paxl^^ 
that he is the father. To understand the whole circumstanceij T 
under which the couvade is practised in the world, it is eridettfc^ 
that the original magical explanation, sound as it seems to b» f 
in itself, is incomplete, and must be supplemented by other I 
reasons to account for the stress it often lays on the patemftl, I 
rather than the maternal relation. It is not impossible that iitj 
such cases it may have come to serve in something like the wq 
HOggested by Bachofen, as a symbol belonging to the rule olM 
male kinship.' 



' Tbo above remarlta ob Bachofen'i views are newly imertcd in the prefant nJitia*. I 
8m J. J. Sacbgfen, ' Du Mntl«rrechl, ' Stuttgart, 1861, pp. 17, -J65, ete. ; MulS^l 
' Beitra^O lur Elbno^i'apliie und SprBclienkunde Amerikas,' vol, i. pp. 437, 141, SU,.B 
«3, 6li0 1 Sir R. Schomlar^k, 'Travcle in Btitiih Gnian*;' Beman, ' 
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its further to be noticed that certain formB of the couvade 
involve actually giving over the parentage to the father, and 
leaving the mother out of the question. ThiB was an aucient 
Egyptian idea, as Southey points out when mentioning its moat 
atarthng development in the practice of the Tupinamhaa of 
Brazil, who would give their own women as wives to their male 
captives, and then, without scruple, eat the children when thuy 
grew up, holding them simply to be of the flesh and blood of 
their enemies. It is strange that writers who have spoken of 
the couvade during the half-century since Southey wrote, and 
have even quoted him, should have so neglected the contribution 
he made to the psychology of the lower races in bringing forward 
as the source of this remarlcable practice at once the Egyptian 
and American theory of parentage, and the belief in bodily union 
between father and child.' Nor is the doctrine of special parent- 
age from the father unknown to the Aryan race. We may take 
it up in the Hindu code of Manu, which compares the mother to 
the field bringing forth the plant according to whatever seed is 
■own in it. The idea is conspicnous in the Eumenides of 
.^BchyluB, where the very plea of Orestes is that he is not of 
kin to his mother Klytemnestra, and the gods decide that she 
who bears the child is but as a nurse to it. Lastly, we may leave 
it in the hands of Swedenborg, who declares that the soul, which 
is spiritual and is the real man, is irom the father, while the 
body, \s'hich is natural and as it were the clothing of the soul, is 
from the mother. Here, be tells us, we may see the reason 
why the mind and disposition of the father is communicated to 
tbe children for generations.^ Which seems a somewhat lop- 
sided argument. 

To trace now the geographical distribution of the couvade in 



Oai&D*,' p. 20. For further eTidenca Mid ar^msat in support of the BTrnpatbetic- 
magical eiplauttioa nf tbe conrade, see Baation's important paper on OoniparatiTa 
Pijrohologj in the ' ZeitsoliriftfiirVelkon«TC'i<'l''g'o.'"''''. *■ (1887), and the elaborato 
dusertation on the convaile in Ptou, ' Das Kind, in Bntncti and Sitte der VGiliar,' 
Stuttgart, 1976, lol. i. p. 125, etc. [Note to 3rtl Edition.] 

' Diod, 9ie. i. 80. Southey, vol. i, pp. 227, 213. Comparo Spii and MaitJiu, 
p, 1339, and MartioB, p. 392. 

' lloDD, ii. 31-10. J. P. M'Lennan iq Portnightly Be>., Apr. IS, lS6[t. 
Aradenbarb ■ The True Chriatian Koligion ;' 103. 
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other parts of the world. The fastiog observed in South Americ* 
and the West Indies ia not general ; repose, carefal nursing, 
and nourishing food being the treatment usual for the imaginary 
invalid. Venegas mentions this kind of couvade anong the 
Indians of California;^ Zucchclli, in West Africa;' Captain Van 
der Hart, in Bouro, in the Eastern Archipelago.' The country 
of Eastern Asia where Marco Polo met with the practice of the 
couvade in the thirteenth century, ajipears to be the Chinese 
province of West Yunnan,* so that the widow's remark to Sir 
Hndibrss is true in a geographical acnse, — ^ 



Bat it docs not at all follow from this that the convade was prac- 
tised among the race ethnologically known to us as the Chinese. 
The people among whom Marco Polo found it were probably one 
of the distinct and less cultured races within the vast Chinese 
frontier, for it has been noticed among the mountain tribes knonn 
as the Miau-tsze, or " Children of the soil," who differ from tha 
Chinese proper in body, language, and civilization, and are sap- 
posed to be, like the Sontals and Gonds of India, remnants of a 
race driven into the mountains by the present dwellers in the I 
plains. A Chinese traveller among the Miau-tsze, giving an I 
account of their manners and customs, notices, as thongh the I 
idea were quite strange to him, that " In one tribe it is the ens- 1 
tom for the father of a new-born child, as soon as its mother has J 
become strong enough to leave her couch, to get into bed him- J 
self, and there rcccivo the congratulations of his acquaintancea, I 
as he exliibits his ofTspring."^ To the districts mentioned is] 

' Venegu, toL, L p. SI ; Btncroft, ' NatiTe Rac«i of PbclGc Sutsa,' tdL i. pp. 891, 1 
686. 

' ZuccfacUi, p. IflE. 

■ C. V, der Hut, ' Eeue rosdou liet eUand Celebei ; ' 'Sgnrenh^s, ISS^.J 
p. 137. 

• MftRo Polo, Latin r>d., IG71, lib. U. o. xll Manden'i Tr. ; LcDda 
p. i31. 

• Vr. Loekhiirl, in Tr. Bth. Sac. 1S61, p. 131. Bochsfort (p. S50) aeta down thq^ 
JftpODrae ta pnctiaing tha courade ; and the uune tiare mention appenn u 
writers, wlio, psiliapc, merely foUovcd htm. Ia hia atatemcnl baaed en propar t 
•vidence, or aimplj > mUtoke T 
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the first edition of this work, I have to add another, Soutli India. 
The account, for which I have to thank Mr. F. M. Jennings, de- 
scribes it as UBUa! among natives of the higher castes about 
Madras, Seringapatam, and on the Malabar Coast. It is stated 
that a man, at the birth of his first sou or daughter by the chief 
irife, or for any son afternards, will retire to bed for a lunar 
month, living principally on a rice diet, abstaining from exciting 
food and from Eraoking ; at the end of the month he bathes, puts 
on a fresh dress, and gives his friends a feast. The people oi 
this district of India may be described as mainly of the indi- 
genous Dravidian stock, more or less mixed with Aryan Hindu. 
They are Hinduized to a great degree in religion and habits, but 
preserve some of their earlier customs, among which the couvade, 
■which is not known as an Aryan Hindu practice, mast probably 
be counted.' An ancient Asiatic people recorded to have prac- 
tised the convade are the Tibareni of Pontus, at the south of the 
Black Sea, among whom, when the child was born, the father lay 
groaning in bed with his head tied up, while the mother tended 
hira with food, and prepared his baths.' 

In Europe, the couvade. may be traced up from ancient into 
modem times in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees. Above 
eighteen hundred years ago, Strabo mentions the story that 
among the Iberians of the North of Spain the women, " after 
the birth of a child, tend their husbands, putting them to bed 
instead of going themselves ; "^ and this account is confirmed 
by later mentions of the practice. " In Biscay," says Michel,* 
" in valleys whose population recalls in its usages the infancy of 
Bociety, the women rise immediately after child-birth, and attend 
to the duties of the household, while the husband goes to bed, 
taking the baby with him, and thus receives the neighbours' com- 



' Tbs dotaili &ra from a Duma, born o! Eogluh pikrenta in India, xoi Mqiuunted 
irith nMire h&bita. [Ifote to '2nd Edition.] 

= dpoU. Ebod. Argonantica, il 1009. 0. TaL Place Argon., r. 113, 

> Strabo, iii. 4, 17. 

* Michel, ' Le Pajs Basqua ;' Paris, 18B7, p. 201. A. de Qoatrefages, in Rot. des 
Deux Monde*, 1850, toL t. It is nov declared b? Vinson that the coarade hu not 
been found unoug the modem Bu<taea, the allunioni in vriCerr of the last t«o 
■j^nMiriea always referring to the MamMa. See Wentworth Wcbaler, ' Baaqna 
Lmsadi,' London, 1877, p. 332. [Not« to 3r! Edition.] 
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plimenta." It has been found also in Navarre, ' and on th« 
French side of the Pyrenees. Legrand d'Auasy mentionB that 
in &a old French fahliau the King of Torelore is " an lit et en 
couche " when AucaBain arrives and takes a stick to him, and 
makes him promise to abolish the custom in his realm, ,\ud 
the same author goes on to say that the practice is said still to 
exist in some cantons of Beam, where it is called faire la coa- 
■Bade.' Lastly, Diotlorua Siculus notices the same habit of the 
wife being neglected, and the husband put to bed and treated as 
the patient, among the natives of Corsica about the beginning of 
the Christian era/ 

The ethnological valne of the four groups of castoms now 
described is not to he weighed with much nicety. The pro- 
hibitions of marriage among distant kindred go for least in 
proving connexion by blood or intercourse between the distant 
races who practise them, as it is easy to suppose them to have 
grown up again and again from like gi'ounds. But it is bard ta 
suppose that the curiously similar restrictions in the intercourse 
between parents-in-law and their children -in-law can be of inde- 
pendent growth in each of the remote districts where tbey pre- 
vail, and still more difficult to suppose the quaint trick of the 
cure by the pretended extraction of objects from the patient's 
body to have made its appearance independently in Africa, in 
America, in Australia, in Europe. In such cases as these there- 
is considerable force in the supposition of there being often t 
historical connexion between their origin in dififerent regional 
Thus, the isolated occurrences of a custom among particula 
races surrounded by other races who ignore it, may bo a 
times to the ethnologist like those outlying patches of stratM 
from which the geologist infers that the formation they beloi 
to once spread over intervening districts, from which it has bee 
removed by denudation ; or like the geographical distribution a 
plants, from which the botanist argues that they have travelle* 

> Lubocde, ' Itinirairo de rEspigae ;' Paris, 1834, vol. i. p. 273. 

» Legrand a'AuMy, ' Fabliam do xii" et iiii* Siioie.' 3rJ eil. ; Pwii, 1829, Tol. UL] 
"AocaMin et Nicpletto." Koclmfott, /. c. [FaiTe la touiu-ir, to sit towring, 
■kovking witbin door* ; to Inrka in the euspe when QaltuntB are at Ui 
(bdj way) to pl»j leMt in sight (Cotsrave).] 
Diod. SU. T. IL 
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froiD a distant home. The way in which the coavada appears in 
the New and Old Worlds is especially interesting from thiB 
point of view. Among the savage tribes of South America it is, 
as it were, at home in a mental atmosphere at least not so dif- 
ferent from that in which it came into heing as to make it a 
mere meaningless, absurd superstition. If the culture of the 
Caribs and Brazilians, even before they came under our know- 
le<lgB, had advanced too far to allow the couvade to grow up 
fresh among them, they at least practised it with some con- 
soiousness of its meaning ; it had not fallen out of nnison witli 
their mental state. Here, then, we find covering a vast com- 
pact area of country, the mental stratum, so to speak, to which 
the couvade most nearly belongs. But if we look at its ap- 
pearances across from China to Corsica, the state of things is 
widely different; no theory of its origin can be drawn from 
the Asiatic and Eurojjean accounts to compete for a moment 
with that which floivs naturally from the observations of the 
American missionaries, n'ho found it not a mere dead custom, 
but a live groii'lh of savage psychology. The peoples, too, who 
have kept it up in Asia and Europe seem to have been not the 
great progressive, spreading, conquering, civitiziug nations of 
the Aryan, Semitic, and Chinese stocks. It cannot be ascribed 
even to the Tatars, for the Lapps, Finns, and Hungarians 
appear to know nothing of it. It would seem rather to have 
belonged to that ruder population, or series of populations, 
whoso fate it has been to be amalgamated with and shaped by 
the stronger races, or driven from their fruitful lands to take 
refuge in mountains and deserts. The retainers of the couvade 
in Asia are the Mlau-lsze of China, the Hinduized people of 
Southern India, and the savage Tibareni of Pontus. In Europe, 
they are the inhabitants of districts near the Pyrenees, a region 
into which the Basques seem to have been driven westward and 
westward by the pressure of more powerful tribes, till they came 
to these last mountains with nothing but the Atlantic beyond. 
Of what stock were the original barbarian inhabitants of Corsica, 
we do not know ; but their position, and the fact that they, too, 
had the couvade, would fit with an idea not unknown to ethno- 
logists, of their having been a branch of the same family, who 
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escaped their perseeotors by putting out to flea, and settling il 
their mountainous isliind. 

When we Sud sucb a coHtom as the ooavade lying isolated ial 
several districts of a continent, it is useful thus to suggest its 
perhaps serving aa a clue to BOme past connexion between tribes 
who practise it. But this is very different from rashly assuming 
that it must necessarily be proof of such historical connexion, 
that for instance the ancient Corsicans and Tibareni and the 
modern Bearnese and Miau-Tsze must somehow have borrowed 
or inherited the habit from a common source. Again, it has 
been seen that most various races of mankind, black, brown, 
yellow, white, have among them peoples who practise the couvado 
in one or other of its forms. It would be most unreasonable to 
attempt to give an acquired custom like this any direct bearing 
on the argument as to a coromon descent of these races from one 
original stock, a problem which has to be worked out ou more 
deep-lying and primitive characters of man's bodily and mental 
structure. Like other magical fancies, the couvade seems to 
belong to certain low stages of the reasoning process in the 
human mind, and may for all we know have sprung up at 
different times and places. 

Since the first publication of this work, the curious fact has 
been noticed that in Germany a group of peasant superstitiona 
have made their appearance, closely analogous in principle to 
the couvade, though relating not to the actual parents of the 
child but to the godfar^nis. It is believed that the habits and 
proceedings of the godfather and godmother affect the child's 
life and character. Particularly, the godfather at the christening 
must not think of disease or madness lest this come upon the 
child; he must not look round on the way to the church lest the 
child should grow up an idle stare-about ; nor must he carry a 
knife about him for fear of making the child a suicide; th© 
godmother must put on a clean shift to go to the baptism, or 
the baby will grow up untidy, Ac. &;c. It does not seem im- 
possible for us to enter into the train of thought that set these 
notions going, they are what might arise from exaggerating into 
magical sympathy the reasonable thought that such as the 
godfather is, such the godchild is likely to be. Popular mogie 
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is one of the subjects in wliich the intellect of the peasant is 
least removed from that of the savage, both representing early 
stages in the development of mind.^ 

^ The above paragraph, now first inserted, will serre to remore a miaapprehension 
which I notice in Sir John Lubbock's ' Origin of GiTiUzation,' chap, i., where he 
mentions me as "regarding it (the convade) as evidence that the races by whom it 
is practised belong to one variety of the human species." Some want of clearness in 
my remarks must have led him to read them in a sense so wide of their intention. 
For particulars of the Gbrman superstition as to godfathers and godchUdren, see 
Wuttke, * Deutsche VolksabeigUube,' 2nd edition, Berlin, 1868, p. 864 ; their 
analogy with the couvade was pointed oat by Bastian in the paper already referred to. 
[Note to 8rd Edition.] 



CHAPTER XI. 

HI8T0KICAL TRADITIONS AND MYTHS OF" OBSEEVATIOh. 

The traditions current among manMnd are partl;^ hiatOTical 
Bad partly mythical. To the ethnologist they are of value in 
two very different ways, sometimes as preserving the memory of 
past events, sometimes as showing hy their occurrence in 
different dietriets of the world that between the inhabitants of 
these districts there has been in some "ay a historical con- 
nexion. His great difficulty in dealing with them is to sepa- 
rate the fact and the fiction, whifh are both ao valuable in their 
different ways : and this difficulty is aggravated by the circum- 
stance that these two elements are often mixed up in a most 
complex manner, myths presenting themselves in the dress of 
historical narrative, and historical facts growing into the wildest 
myths. 

Between the traditions of real events, which are History, 
and the pure myths, whose origin and development are being 
brought more and more clearly into view in our own times 
by the labours of Adalbert Kuhn and Max Miiller, and their 
school, there lie a mass of stories which may be called " Myths 
of Observation." They are inferences from observed facts, 
which take the form of positive assertions, and they differ 
principally from the inductions of modern science in being 
much more generally crude and erroneous, and in taking to 
themselves names of persons, and more or less of purely sub- 
jective detail, which enables them to assume the appearance of 
real history. When a savage builds upon the discovery of great 
bones buried in the earth a story of a combat of the giants and 
monsters whoso remains they are, he constructs a Myth of Ob- 
Bervation which may shape itself into the form of a historical 
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tradition, aud be nil the more puzzling for the portion of scien- 
tific truth which it really con! ains. The object of the present 
chapter is to collect a quantity of evidence, bearing on the 
problem how to separate Historical Traditions aud Myths of 
Obnervation from pure Myths, and from one another. 

Thoagh it may not be possible to lay down any general canon 
of criticism by which the historical and mythical elements of 
tradition may be separated, it ia to some extent possible to judge 
by internal evidence whether or not a particular legend or 
episode has a claim to be considered as history. It happens 
fiometimoa that a legend contains statements which are hardly 
likely to have come into the minds of the original n irratora of 
the story, except by actual esperience. The Chinese legend 
which tells na the name of the ancient sage wbc «aught his 
people to make (ire by the friction of wood cannot be taken as it 
stands for real history, seeing that so many nations ascribe this 
find other arts to mythic heroes, yet it embodies a reMliection of 
a time when this was the ordinary way of producing fire. So, 
when the same people tell us that they once used knotted cords 
lite the Peruvian quipus, as recoi'ds of events, and that the art 
of writing soperseded this ruder espediont, we are in no way 
called upon to receive the names and dates of tlie inventors to 
whom they aseribe these arts ; but, at the same time, it is hard 
to imagine what could have put sucli an idea into their heads, 
unless there had been a foundation of fact for the story, in the 
actual use of quipus in the country before writing became 
general. 

In the traditions which the Polynesians have preserved of 
their migrations in past times, it is likely that some historic 
truth may be preserved, and with their help, aided by a closer 
study of the langua:.;e8 and myths of the district, it may be some 
day possible for ethnologists to sketch out, at least roughly, the 
history of the race for ages bef.re the European discovery. 
Much of the historical value of the South Sea traditions is due 
to their being commonly preserved in verses kept alive by fre- 
quent repetition, and in which even small events are placed on 
record with an accuracy and permanence that yields ouly to 
written history. Thus a question that arose when Ellis was in 
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Tahiti, about a certain buoy that was stolen from the ' Bounty * 
nearly thirty years before, was settled at onca by b couple of 
lines from a native song, 



" men ei& e Tnren ei& 
EiA te poito a Bligb." 



Among the mass of Central American traditions which hare 
become known throngh the labours of the Abb^ Braasour, there 
occur certain passages in the story of an early migration of the 
Quiche race, which have much the appearance of vague and 
broken stories derived in some way from high northern lati- 
tudes. The Qu!ch6 manoacript doscribea the ancestors of the 
racfi as travelling away from the rising of the sun, and goes on 
thus : — " But it is not clear how they crossed the sea, they 
passed as though there had been no sea, for they passed over 
scattered rocks, and these rocks were rolled on the sands. This 
is why they called the place ' ranged stones and torn up sands,' 
the name which thoy gave it on their passage within the sea, the 
water being divided when they passed." Then the people col- 
lected on a mountain called Chi Pixab, and there they fasted in 
darkness and night. Afterwards it is related that they removed, 
and waited for the dawn which was approaching, and the manu- 
script says : — " Now, behold, our ancients and our fathers were 
made lords and had their dawn ; behold, we will relate also ths 
rising of the dawn and the apparition of the sun, the moon, ani', 
the stars." Great was their joy when they saw the moi 
star, which came out first with its resplendent face before 
sun. At last the sun itself began to come forth ; the animals, 
smiill and great, were in joy ; they rose from the watercourses 
and ravines, and stood on the mountain tops with their heads 
towards where the sun was coming. An innumerable crowd of 
people were there, and the dawn cast light on all these nations 
at once. " At last the faco of the ground was dried by the sun : 
like a man the sun showed himself, and his presence warmed 
and dried the surface of the ground. Before the sun appeared^ 
> EUk. PoljQ. Eas., vol 1. p. 237. 
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muddy and wet iras the surface of the ground, and it was before 
the sun appeared, and thBn only the son rose like a man. Bnt 
his heat httd no Etreugtb, nnd he did bat show himself when he 
rose, he only remained like (an image in) a mirror, and it is 
not indeed the same san that appears now, they say in the 
Btories."^ 

Obscure as much of this is, there are things in it which agree 
very curiously with the phenomena of the .\rctic regions. The 
cold and darkuess, the sea not like a eea but like rocks rolled on 
the sand, the loug waiting for the sun, and its appearance at last 
with little strength, and but just rising above the horizon, form 
a picture which corresponds with the nature of the high north, 
as much as it differs from that of the tropical regions where the 
trmlition is found. We read of the people of Thule of old, after 
their 35-day night, climbing hills to look out for the returning sun, 
as in more modern times of Arctic voyagers going out to watch 
for the sun towards the close of the long dismal winter.' Tho 
judgment that it was not indeed the sun of Central America 
that appeared so strangely, may be placed by the side of a 
remark made by a savage in another country. Sir George Grey, 
travelling in Australia, was once telhng stories of distant coun- 
tries to S party of natives round the camp fire ; " I now spoke 
to them of still more northern latitudes ; and went so far as 
to describe those countries in which the sun never sets at a 
certain period of the year. Their astonishment now knew no 
bounds : ' Ah ! that must he another sun, not the same as the 
one we see here,' said an old man ; and in spite of all my argu- 
ments to the contrary, the others adopted this opinion,"' 

The legend of the introduction of rice in Borneo relates how a 
Dayak climbed up a tree which grew downward from the sky, 
and so got up to the Pleiades, and there he found a personage 
who took him to his house and gave him boiled rice to eat. He 
had never seen rice before, and the etory says that when he saw 
the grains, he thought they were maggots.* Now there is a 



' BrMsear, 'Popol Vnh,' pp. 231-13 ; ' Meuquo," toL L pp. 189-78, 

* Procopina, ii. 200 ; Piirchas, vol, HL p. 499. 

* Qcej, JouinaJs, vol. i. p. 293. 

* SI. John, ToL i. p. 202, and we aoder Cbap. ZIL 
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tradition of recent date, among tlie Keethratlttb Indians of ' 
British Columbia, wliicli tells in the moat graphic way the story 
of the first appearance of the white men among them ; how an 
Indian canoe was oat catching halibnt, when the noise of a huge 
sea- monster was heard, plunging along throogh the thick mist ; 
the Indians drew up their lines and paddled to shore, when the 
monster proved to be a boat full of etrange- looking men, " The 
strangers lauded, and beckoned the Indians to come to them and 
bring them some fish. One of them bad over his shoulder what 
was supposed to be a stick ; presently he pointed it to a bird that 
was flying past — a violent poo wont forth— down came the bird 
to the ground. The Indians died ! As they revived, they ques- 
tioned each other as to their state, whether any were dead, and 
what each had felt. The whites then made signs for a fire to be 
lighted ; the Indians proceeded at once, according to their 
usual tedious practice, of rubbing two sticks together. The 
strangers laughed, and one of them, snatching up a handful of 
dry grass, struck a spark into a little powder placed under it. 
Instantly another poo t — and a blaze. The Indians died ! 
After this the new-comers wanted some fiah boiled : the Indians, 
therefore, pot the fish and water into one of their square wooden 
buckets, and set some stones on the fire ; intending, wheu they 
were hot, to cast them into the vessel, and thus boO the food. 
The whites were not satisfied with this way : one of them 
fetched a tin kettle out of the boat, put the fish and aome water 
into it, and then, strange to say, set it on the fire. The Indians 
looked on with astonishment. However, the kettle did not con- 
snme ; the water did not run into the fire. Then, Hgain, the 
Indians died ! ^Vlien the fish was eaten, the strangers put a 
kettle of rice on the fire ; the Indians looked at each other, and 
whispered Alcskahn, akshahn .' or ' Maggots, maggots ! ' " ' 

Again, the Australians have had the same idea of what rice 
WftB, for in the Moorunde dialect it is called "yeelilee," or 
"maggots,"' a name which, of coorse, dates from the recent 
time when foreigners brought it to the country, Wheu, there- 
fore, we are told in the Borneo t-ale that the first Dayak who 
Bftw grains of rice took them for maggots, we are, I think, justi- 
' llm.viiB, 'British Columbia; p. 279, ■ Eyre, toL ii. p. SB3. 
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fled in believing this notion to be in Borneo, as elsewhere, a real 
reminiscence of the introduction of rice into the country, though 
this piece of actaal history comes to us woven into the texture 
of an ancient m3th. There is reason to suppose that rice was 
introduced into the Malay islands from Asia ; in Mai'sden's time 
it had not been adopted even in Engano and Batu, which are 
islaudB close to Sumatra.' 

AMieu a tradition is once firmly planted among the legendary 
lore of a tribe, there seems scarcely any hmit to the time through 
■which it may be kept up by continual repetition from one gene- 
ration to the next ; unless such an event as the coming of a 
stronger and more highly cultivated race entirely upsets the old 
Btate of society, and destroys the old landmarks. The tradi- 
tions of the Polynesians, for instance, seem often to be of great 
age, for they occur among the natives of distant islands whose 
languages have had time to diverge widely from a common 
origin ; but even the most long-hved stories are fast disappear- 
ing, under European influence, from the memory of the people. 
The historical value of a tradition does not of necessity vary 
inversely with its age, and indeed this rule-of-three test goes 
for very Httle, for some very old stories are, beyond a doubt, of 
greater historical value than other very new ones current in the 
same tribe, 

There is even a certain amount of evidence which tends to 
prove that the memory of the huge animals of the quaternary 
period has been preserved up to modern times in popular tra- 
dition. It is but quite lately that the fact of man having lived 
on the earth at the same time with the mammoth has become a 
generally received opinion, though its probability has been seen 
by a few far-sighted thinkers for many years past, and it had 
been suggested long before the late discoveries in the Drift-beds, 
that several traditions, fonnd in different parts of the world, were 
derived from actual memory of the remote time when various 
great animals, generally thought to have died out before the 
appearance of man upon the earth, were still alive. The subject 
is hardly in a state to express a decided opinion upon, but tha 
eTidence is worthy of the most careful attention. 

' MM*3en, pp. iSl, m. See Ellia, 'Madagsgcw,' toL i. p. 89. 
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Father Charlevoix, whose ' History of New France ' was pub- 
Ushed in 1744, records a North American legend of a great elk. 
" There is current also among these barbarians a pleasant enough 
tradition of a great Elk, beside whom others seem like ants. 
He has, they eay, legs so high that eight feet of snow do not 
embarrass him : his skin is proof against all sorts of weapons, 
and he has a sort of arm which comes out of his shoulder, and 
which he uses as wo do ours."^ It is hard to imagine that any- 
thing but the actual sight of a live elephant can have given rise 
to this tradition. The suggestion that it might have been 
founded on the sight of a mammoth frozen with bis flesh and 
akin, as they are found in Siberia, is not tenable, for the ttunka 
and tails of these animals perish first, and are not preserved like 
the more solid parts, so that the Asiatic myths which have 
grown out of the finding of those froKen beasts, know nothing of 
snob appendages. Moreover, no savage who had never heard of 
the use of an elephant's trunk would imagine from a sight of 
the dead animal, even if its trunk were perfect, that its use was 
to be compared with that of a man's arm. 

The notion that the Indian story of the Great Elk was a real re- 
miniscence of a bring proboscidian, is strengthened by a remark- 
able drawing, Fig. 30, from one of the Mexican picture-writings. 
It represents a masked priest sacrificing a human victim, and 
Humboldt copies it in the 'Vues des Cordilleres' with the follow- 
ing remarks : — I should not have had this hideous scene engraved, 
were it not that the disguise of the sacrificing priest presents 
Bome remarkable and apparently not accidental resemblance with 
the Hindoo Ganesa [the elepbant-headed god of wisdom] . The 
Mexicans used masks imitating the shape of the beads of the 
serpent, the crocodile, or the jaguar. One seems to recogniae 
in the sacrificer's mask the trunk of an elephant or some pachy- 
derm resembling it in tbe shape of the head, but with an upper 
jaw furnished with incisive teeth. The snout of the tapir no 
doubt protrudes a little more than that of our pigs, but it is a 
long way from the tapir's snout to the trunk figured in the 
' Codex BorgianuB.' Had tbe peoples of Aztlan derived from 
Asia some vague notions of the elephant, or, as seems to me 
■ ChArl«Toii, tdL t. g. 137. 
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much lees probable, did their traditions reach hack to the time 
when America was still inhabited by these gigantic animals, 
whose petrified skeletoBS are found buried in the marly ground 

Ion the very ridge of the Mexican Cordilleras?'" It may be 
wo 
til. 




Fig. 80. 



!irorth while to notice in connesion with Humboldt's remarks, 
that when Mr. Bates showed a picture of an elephant to some 
South American Indians, they settled it that the creature must 
he a large kind of tapir.^ 

Attempts have been made by other writers to connect the 
memory of animals cow extinct, with mythological tales current 
in the regions to which thoy belong. Dr. Falconer is disposed 
to connect the huge elephant-fighting and world-bearing tortoises 
of the Hindoo mythology with a recollection of the time when 
his monstrous Himalayan tortoise, the Colossochelya Atloi, the 
restoration of which forms so striking an object in the British 
Mnseum, was still alive.^ The savage tribes of Brazil have 
traditions about a being whom they call the Curnpira. Some- 
times he is described as a kind of orang-utan, being covered 
with long, shaggy hair, aid living in trees. At others he is 
said to have cloven feet, and a bright red face. He has a wife 



; Borgifl 



D Kingsboroiigh, toL ill 



■ Hamboldt, Tues Jca Coi 
• Bates, 'AmaIo^^' vol. i 

our, ' Palnon((dD|[i<ial Memoin,' London, ISflS, ToL L p. S70, 
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aud children, and sometimes comes down to the roijas to steal 
the mandioca." Similar to, or the some as this being, is tha 
Caj-pur, whom the Indians, in their masquerades, represent u 
a balky, misshapen monster, with red skin and long shaggy red 
hair, hanging halfway down his hack.' With rt-ferunce to these 
Brazilian storios, Mr. Carter Blake remarks — " In Brazil the 
Indians had a tradition of a gigantic anthropoid ape, the caypore, 
which represented the African gorilla. No such ape exists in 
the present day ; bnt in the post*pliocene in Brazil, remains 
have been preserved of an extinct ape [Protojiitliecns nutiqutia) 
four feet high, which might possibly have lived down to the 
human ptriod, and formed the subject of the tradition."' 
Lastly, Coioael Hamilton Smith has collected a quantity of 
evidence, thought by him to bear on the preservation of the 
memory of extinct creatures, adding to Father Chavlevoix'a great 
Elk, and the Pero ans Bteufs from Euffon, a North American 
"Naked Bear," and an East Indian "Elephant-Horse," etc., 
and endeavouring to identify them in nature.* 

To proceed now from the traditions which have, or may set 
up some Bort of claim to have, a historical foundation, to the 
Myths of Observation, which are so ofteu liable to be confounded 
with them : it is to be noticed that if the inference from facts, 
which forms the basis of such a myth, should happen to be a 
correct one, and if the story should also happen to have fairly 
dropped out of sight the evidence out of which it grow, its 
separation from a real tradition of events may be hardly possible. 
Fortunately for the Ethnologist, it is very common for snch 
Btories to betray their unhistoric origin in one or both of these 
ways, either by recording things which seemed indeed probable 
when the myths arose, but which modern knowledge repudiates, 
or hy having embodied with them the facts which have been 
appealed to for ages as confirmation of their truth, but which 
we are now in a position to recognize at once as the very basis 
on which their mythical structure was raised. 

A good example of a Myth of Observation is a etory cuneot 

' Sues, ' AmuDDB,' Tol. i. p. 73 ; tdI. iL p. 204. 
■ C, Carter Blake io Tr. Etb. Soc 1863, p, 166. 
C. H&mllloD Smith Kai. Hut. of Hamali Sp., pp. 101-4i 
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in Eyyjjt in Strabo's time, but wbicb he, having indeed a con- 
siderable knowledge of geology, declines to believe. " But one 
of the wondrous things," he says, " which we saw about the 
pyramids, must not be passed over. There lie in front of the 
pyramids certain heaps of the masons' rubbish, and among these 
there are found pieces in shape and size like lentils, and in some, 
as it were, half-peeled grains. They say, the leavings of the 
workmen's food have been turned into stone, but this is not 
likely, for at home among uh there is a longisb ridge of hill in a 
plain, and this is full of lentil- like stones of tufa, etc."' 

To men whose country has the open sea to its west it seems 
that the snn plunges at night into its waters. Now the sun is 
evidently a mass of matter at a distance, and very hot, and when 
red-hot bodies come in contact with water there follows a hissing 
noise ; and thus the inference is easy and straightforward, that 
■when the sun dips into the waves such a sound onght to be 
heard. From the inference that tho hissing might be heard, to 
the assertion that it has actually been heard, is the easy step hy 
which the cmde argument of early science passes into the full- 
grown Myth of Observation. In two distant ^^ountries where 
the world seems to end westward in the boundless ocean, the 
story is to be found. The Sacred Promontory, that is Cape St. 
Vincent, Strabo says, is the westernmoat point, not of Europe 
alone, but of the whole habitable earth, and there Fosidonius 
tells bow the vulgar say the sun goes down larger on the ocean- 
coast, and with a noise almost as it were the sea hissing as the 
sun plunges into its depths and is quenched ; but this is false, 
as well as that the night follows instantly upon its setting. So 
in the Pacific, in some of the Society Islands, the name for sun- 
set means the falling of the sun into the sea, and the sun itself 
is thought to be a substance resembling fire. Mr. Ellis asked 
them how they knew it fell into the sea, and they said they had 
not seen it, but some people of Borabora or Maupiti, the most 
western islands, had once heard the hissing occasioned by ita 
plunging into the ocean.' 

I Strnbo, irii. I, 34. 

' Strabo, iii. ], fi. EUu, Fuljn. Eee., tdL ii. p. ill. See ftUo BaatiiiD, roL U, 
p. £8. Ike. Uerm., c. 45. 
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From the increduloua geographer who recorda the atorieB o 
the fossil lentils and the hissing sim, yet another Myth of Ob- 
servation may be taken, which shows well the eaay transition 
from " it may have been," to " it was," which lies at their root. 
Mr. Catlin, in one of his journeys, says that he came to a place 
where he saw rocks " looking as if they had actnaily dropi>ed 
from the clotids in such a confused mass, and all lay where they 
had fallen." So in old times, a round plain between MarseiUes 
and the mouths of the Rhone was called the " atony " plain, 
from its being covcrod with atones as big as a man's fist. You 
would think, aays PomponiuB Jlela, that the stones had rained 
there, so many are they, and so far and wide do they lie,^ Now 
^Bchylua, says Strabo, having perceived the difficulty of account- 
ing for these stones, or having heard about it from some one 
else, haa wrested the whole matter into a myth. In some lines 
of his, preserved to us by Straho's quotation of them, Prometheus, 
explaining to Hercules his way from the Cancaaus to the Hespe- 
rides, tells hirt\ how when his missiles fail him in hia fight 
with the Ligurians, and the aoft earth will not even afford him 
a stone, Jove, pitying hia defenceless state, will rain down a 
shower of round pebbles over the ground, horllng which he will 
easily rout hia foes.' 

Fossil remains have for ages been objects of carious specu- 
lation to mankind. In the most distant regions where huge 
bones have been found, they have been explained, truly enough, 
as being the bones of monstrous beasts, and as plausibly, 
though, as later investigations have shown within the last cen- 
tury, not BO correctly, as bones of gianta. Given the belief that 
the earth was formerly inhabited by monsters and gianta, the 
myth-making power of the human mind gave " a local habita- 
tion and a name " wherever it was required, and the battles of 
these monatera with each other, and with mau, were worked 
into the general masa of popular tradition, with gradually iu- 
ereasing fulness and accuracy of detail. The Asiatic sagas 
which have grown out of the finding of the frozen mammoths, 
and the fossU remains of these and other great extinct animals, 
are excellent cases in point. Many of them have been collected 
Cfttlin, ToL ii p. 70. MeU, ij. c. C. ' Strabo, W. 1, 7. 
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and criticized ia an i:idmirablG paper published more than twenty 
jeara ago by Von Olfcrs, of Berlin.' 

The Siberians are constantly finding bones and teeth of mam- 
moths imbedded in the faces of cliffs or river banks at some 
depth below the surface. Often a maaa of earth or gravel falls 
away from such a cliff, and exposes anch remains. How could 
they have got there ? A plauaible explanation auggeated itself, 
that tbe creature was a huge burrowing animal, and lived un- 
dergroand. Not only tbe skeleton, but the body in tolerable 
pveaervation nntb flesh and skin being found in a frozen state 
in high Northern latitudes, the notion grew np that it was a 
monstroua kind of burrowing rat, and it ia described in Chinese 
books under such names asfen-shu, or " digging rat," yen-men, 
or "burrowing ox," sku-mu, "mother of mice," and so on. A 
difficulty which suggested itself to the native Siberian geologists 
was met in a characteristic manner. It was strange that when- 
ever they came upon a mammoth imbedded in a cliff, it was 
always dead. It must be a creature unable to bear the air or 
the light, and when in tbe course of its subterranean wanderings 
it breaks through to tbe outer air it dies immediately. With so 
much knowledge of the natural history of the creature to start 
from, other details grow round it in the usual way. Yakuts and 
Tunguz have seen the earth heave and sink, as a mammoth 
walked beneath. It frequents marshes, and travels underground, 
never appearing above the surface of the earth or water during 
the day, but has been seen at dawn in lakes and rivers, just as it 
dived below. The account of it given in the Chinese Encyclo- 
piedia of Kang-hi is as follows : — 

" Fen-ahu. — The cold is extreme and almost continual on the 
coast of the Northern Sea, beyond the Tai-tong-Kiang; on this 
coast is found the animal Fen-shu, which resembles a rat in 
shape, but is as big as an elephant ; it dwells in dark caverns, 
and ever shuns the light. There is got froiu it an ivory as white 
as that of the elephant, but easier to work, and not liable to split. 
Its flesh is very cold, and excellent for refreshing the blood. 

' J. ?. H. T. Olfen, 'Die Ucbenote Torweltlkber RieuDthiere in Bcdehiuf 
■Q OstAaUktUchon Sigea uod Ohinuuchen Schriftaa' (Bsrtin Ac&d,, 1S39] ; Berlia ; 
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The ani;ieiifc book Shin-i/-Kiag speaks of this aiiimiil in the 
foUowing temiB: — There is in the extreme north, among the 
snows and ice which cover this region, a shu (rat), which weighs 
up to a thousand pounds, its flesh is very good for those who 
are heated. The Tse-sku calls it fon-shu, and speaks of 
another kind which is of lesB size ; it is only, says this authority, 
as large as a buffalo, it burrows like the moles, shuns the light, 
and almost always stays in its underground caves. It is said 
that it would die if it saw the light of the sun, or even of tha 
moon." ' 

The story of the mammoth being a burrowing animal, which 
has arisen &om the finding its remains ei^posed in clifTs or banks 
deep below the surface, becomes the more valuable as evidence 
of the growth of myths, from the fact that on the other side of 
the world a like story has developed itself from a like origin. 
When Darwin visited certain cliffs of the river Parana, between 
Buenos Ayres and Santa F6, where many bones of Mastodons 
are found, he says, " The men who took me in the canoe, said 
they had long known of these skeletons, and had often wondered 
how they had got there : the necessity of a theory being felt, they 
came to the conclusion that, like the bizcacha, the mastodon was 
formerly a burrowing animal."' The bizcacha is a small rabbit- 
like rodent, common on the Pampas. 

Other fossil remains beside those of the mammoth have given 
rise to myths of observation in Siberia. The curved tusks of 
the Rhinoceros tichorhinus are something like the claws of a 
monstrous bird, and when both tusks are found united by part 
of the skull, the whole might very well be taken by a man totally 
ignorant of anatomy, for the bird's foot with two claws. The 
Siberians not only believe the horns of the rhinoceros to be the 
clawfiof an enormous bird, and call them "birds' claws" accord- 
ingly, but a family of mjths has developed itself out of this 
belief, how these winged monsters hved in the country in the 
time of the ancestors of the present inhabitants, who fought vrith 
them for the possession of the laud. One story tolls how the 
country was wasted by one of them, till a wise man fixed a pointed 

1 M«m. cone. lea Chinoii, vol. it. p. 181. Eleiom, C. Q., vol. n. p. 471. 
» D»rwin, p. 127. 
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iron apear on the top of a pine tree, and the bird alightod there, 
sad skewered itself apon the lance. 

Adolf Erman connectB with much plausibility the well-known 
mkh of the Arabian Nights, and the grijfin (yp^^) "f Herodotus, 
with the tales of monstroua birds oarrent in the gold-prodaeing 
regions of Siberia ; and he even suggeats the remark that gold- 
bearing sand really I'.nderliea the beds which contain these fossil 
"birds' claws" as an explanation of the passage, "it is said 
that the Arimaspi. one-eyed men, seize (the gold) from under- 
neath the griffins" {Afy""' 8< v'S'iic t&ii ypvamv hpTrA^tiv Apinatrirovs 
ax5pcis fiovpoifiddhfiovs)? At about the same time as Herodotns, 
Ctesias brings oat more fully the fanoiliar figure of the grifSn. 
" There is also gold," he says, " in the Indian country, not 
found in the streams and washed, as in the river Pactolus : bat 
there are many and great mountains, wherein dwell the griffins, 
four-footed birds of the greatness of the wolf, but with legs and 
claws like lions. The feathers on the rest of their bodies are 
black, but red on the breast. Through them it is that the gold 
in the mountains, though plentiful, is most difficult to get."* 
That the Siberian myths of monstrous birds have passed into 
the mediieval notions of the gi-iffius admits of no question what- 
ever. Albertus Magnus describes them as quadru[)eds, with 
birds' beaks and wings ; they dwell in Scythia, and possess the 
gold, and silver, and precious stones. The Arimaspi 6ght with 
them. In its nest the griffin lays the agate for its help and 
medicine. It is hostile to men and horses : it has long clawa, 
which are made into goblets ; they are as big as ox -horns, as indeed 
the creature itself is bigger than eight lions ; of its feathers are 
made strong bows, arrows, and lances." With regard to this 
description, it is to be observed that the horns, cut in slices, are 
really used for plating bows ;* hut the bird's quills, as they are 
still considered to be in the country where they are found, are 
the leg-bones of other animals,' The rhinoceros horns, supposed 
to be grifBjis' claws, were mounted in gold and silver in Europe 

' Henxt., iii. 116, Errnan, Reiae, rol. i. pp. 711-2. 

' Cl«Eia«, 'DeKebm ladiciB,' 13. ■ Klcmm, 0. Q., rol. L p. ISS, And am p. 101. 
' Olfers, p. 12. ' Emuui, toL L p, 711. 8m Iadb, ' Thousand and On* 

BigkU,' vol. u. p. G3S 1 vol. m. p. S5. 
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in the middle ages, and preserved as relics in cliurcliea. Thei 
is or was oue in Corpus Cliristi College, Cambridge, mount 
on little gilt cluwe, which aufficiently show what it was thoagl 
to bo. 

The Chinese idea that the mammoth was a hage rat, and Hio 
very name of " Mother of Mice " given to it, fit curiously with 
a set of North American stories, which may have a like origin in 
the finding of fossil remains of enormous size. The name of the 
" Pere aus Bccufs," probably the translation of a native Indian 
name, was given to an estinct animal whose huge bones wer© 
found on tho banks of the Ohio.^ The Indians of New France, 
Father Paul le Jeune relates in 1635, " say besides, that all the 
animals of each species have an elder brother, who is as the 
beginning and origin of all the race, and this elder brother is 
marvellously great and powerful. The elder brother of the 
beavers, they told me, is perhaps as big as onr hut.'" 
There are current among the Iroquois, says Jlorgan, fables of 
a buffalo of such huge dimensions as to thresh down the forest 
in his march,' And lastly, in one of the North American tales 
of the Sun-catcher, we find a creature to which the name of 
" Mother of Mice " may well belong. When the sun was to be 
set free from the snare, the animals debated who should go up 
and sever the cord, and the dormouse went, "for at this time the 
dormouse was the largest animal in the world ; when it stood up 
it looked like a mountain." The whole story, which goes on to 
tell how it came to pass that the dormice are but small creatures 
now, is given here in the next chapter. 

The native tribes of the lower end of South America explained 
the reason why they, unlike the Spaniards, had no herds of 
cattle in their country, by an interesting story, which has the air 
of a myth of observation founded upon the examination of caves. 

' Baffon, Hiat. Nat (od. Sontiini), toI. xiriil p. 29t. 

* L« Jeune, KalatiDni (1H31), toI. i. p. it. A remnrluiUe reumbUnce appauB ia 
the (icEcriiition of tbs Bt&Tonic Bu^d, tfas ocean-islund of the blest, where oro to 
be fonnil the 8im1[g older thui all aimkea. the praphelic Via-vea, elder brother of mil 
miene, the Bird, Inrgert and oMeatof all birds, vith iron beolc und copper clawi, and 
llie Mother of Bees, elileat amoug beea j Ralaton, 'SeoES of the BuEaiu Psofl^* 
p. 375. [Note to .Ird Edition.! 

■ MoTgui, p. 103. 
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eontainicg foBail bones, Thoy had a multiplicity of inferior 
deities below the two great powers of Good and Evil, who, there 
as elsewhere on the American continent, are above all. Each of 
the lower deitiea presides over one particular caste or family of 
Indians, of which he is supposed to have been the creator. 
" Some make themselves of the caste of the tiger, some of the 
lion, some of the guanaco, and others of the ostrich, etc. They 
imagine that these deities have each their separate habitations, 
in vast caverns under the earth, beneath some lake, hill, etc. ; 
and that when an Indian dies, hia eonl goes to live with the 
deity who presides over his particular family, there to enjoy the 
happiness of being eternally drunk. They believe that their 
good deities made the world, and that they first created the 
Indians in their caves, gave them the lance, the bow and arrows, 
and the stone-bowls to fight and hnot with, and then turned 
them out to shift for themselves. They imagine that the deities 
of the Spaniards did the same by them; but that instead of lances, 
bows, etc., they gave them guns and swords. They suppose 
that when the beasts, birds, and lesser animals were created, 
those of the more nimble kind came immediately out of their 
caves ; but that the bulls and cows being the last, the Indians 
were so frightened at the sight of their horns, that they stopped 
up the entrance of their caves with great stones. This is the 
reason they give why they had no black cattle in their country 
till the Spaniards brought them over, who more wisely had let 
them out of the caves. "^ 

The possibility that the Brazilian belief in the caypor, or wild 
ape-like being of the woods, may be derived from a recollection 
of a great extinct ape, has been already mentioned, but there is 
a circumstance which rather favours the idea of its being a 
myth, founded on the examination of fossil bones. Like the 
mammoth and the mastodon, and the creators of the beasts and 
birds, he is thought to live underground. " They believe he 
has subterranean campos and hunting grounds in the forest, 
well stocked with pacus and deer.'" It is possible, too, that 
the notion of subterranean animals, who die if Lhcy see the day- 

> Tlioi. Falkuer, ' A DeBcripUoa of Fatagooia,' «tc ; Harefori, 177*, P' 111 
* B«t«a, ToL ii. p. 201. 
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light, like Uie maminotbe of Siberia, may be traced iii variona 
stories. Thus, the Fijiaus tell a tale of two rocks, male and 
female Lado, which are two deities who were turned hy the 
sight of daylight into stone ; ' and in the "West Indies there were 
men who dwelt in Cimmerian darlvness in their caves, and 
coming out were tamed into atones and trees by the sight of the 



Tales of giants and monsters, which stand in direct con- 1 
nesion ivith the finding of great fossil bones, are scattered " 
broadcast over the mythology of the world. Huge bones, 
found at Punto Santa Elena, in the north of Guayaquil, have 
served as a foundation for tho story of a colony of giants who 
dwelt there.* The whole area of the Pampas is a great sepulchre ■ 
of enormous extinct animals ; no wonder that one great plain 1 
should be called the " Field of the giants, " and that such names i 
as " the hill of the giant," " the stream of the animal," should \ 
be guides to tho geologist in his search for fossil bones.* 

In North America it is the same. The fossil bones of Mexico J 
are referred to the giants who dwelt in the land in early times,, I 
and were found living in the plains of TIaacata by the 0!mecB^,r 
who came there before the Toltecs. At the time of the conqnest,.! 
Bemal Diaz was told of their hnge stature and their crimes |; 
and, to show him how big they were, the people brought him u 
bone of one of them, which he measured himself against, and Sq 
was as tall as he, who was a man of reasonable stature. He nni 
his companions were astonished to see those bones, and held i 
for certain that there had been giants in that land.* The Indianfllj 
of North .\merica tell how their mythic hero, Manabozho, " kilL 
the ancient monsters whose bones we now see under the earth.*' 
They use pieces of the bones of these monsters as charms, a 
most likely the pieces of bone drawn in their pictures as instra^J 
ments of magic power are such. They tell of giants who coaldfl 
stride over the largest rivers, and the tallest pine-trees, ThA^ 
Winnebagos say their monstrous medicine animal still exists, J 

' Swmcuiii, ' Viti," p. 6fl. ' Oviedo, in Purchm, toI. v. p. B59. 

> Humbalcit, Vuoa des Cord., pi. 26. Cieza ds Leon, p, 1 a». Oivcro aaJ Tscha^J 
Ant. For. p. 51. * DscmIji, in Ntrr., vol. iiL p. 165. 

* Bemnl Dim, Conq. de la Nusvei Eipann ; Midrid. 179S, voL i. p. 3S0. 
*H«iico,' p. 236. Ckrigero, toL i. p. 12G. Hamboldc, Vnea des Card., pL 2S, 
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■ and they hnve pieces of the holies which belong to them, which 
they nae as charms. The Dacotas use such bonea for " medicine," 
and say they belong to the great honied water-beast, the Unk-a- 
ta-he, Hiawatha helped the Indians to subdue the great njonsters 
that overran the country. The " Tom Thumb " of the Cbippe- 
"nas lulled the giants and backed them into little pieces, saying, 
" Henceforth let no man be larger than you are now," and bo men 
became of tbeir present size.' There are plenty more such stories. 
One mentioned by Dr. Wilson has the interesting featare that 
monsters and giants both perished by the thunderbolts of the 
Great Spirit, and in another all the monsters were thus slain ex- 
cept the Big Bull, who went off to the Great Lakes,* It must 
be borne in mind, however, that in speculating on the origin of 
tales fiuch as these, possible recollections of contests of men with 
huge animnls now extinct must be taken into consideration, as 
well as inferences trom the finding of large bones, and sometimes 
«veD both causes may have worked together. 

In the Old World, myths both old and new connected with 
huge bones, fossil or recent, are common enough.* Marcus 
8caaru9 brought to Rome, from Joppa, the bones of the mon- 
ster who was to have devonred Andromeda, while the vestiges 
of the chains which bound her were to be seen there on the 
rock;* and the sepulchre of Antieus, containing his skeleton, 
(50 cubits long, was found in Manritania,* 

Don Quixote was beforehand with Dr. Falconer in reasoning 
on the huge fossil bones so common in Sicily as remains of 
ancient inhabitants, as appears from his answer to the barber's 
question, how big he tbonght the giant Morgante might have 
been? "... Moreover, in the island of Sicily there have 
been found long-bones and shoulder -bones so huge, that their 
size manifests their owners to have boon giants, and as big as 
great towers, for this truth geometry sets beyond doubt." 
Again, the fossil bones so plentifully strewed over the Sewalik. 
or lowest ranges of the Himalayas, belonged to the slain Bokis,'' 

' Schwilcraft, pwt i. pp. 318, 890 i pirt. i>. pp. 176. 224 ; p*rt iii. pp. 232, 815, 
19. ' Wilson, ' Freliistorio Miin,' toL L p. 112. 

" " "■ " " ' •T. vol. i. p. 3ia 

' atnbo, xriL 3, 8. • Torrom, ' Lsdak," oM., p. 8f. 
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the gigantic Kaksbasas of the Indian mythology. The remai 
of the Dun Cow that Guy EnrI of Warwick slew are or wg 
seen in England, in the shape of a whale's rib in the church o 
St. Mary Eedcliffe, and some great fossil bone kept, I believe, in 
"Warwick Castle, " The giant sixteen feet high, whose bones wexa 
found in 1577 near Reydea under an uprooted oak, and examintd 
and celebrated in song by Felix Plater, the renowned physician 
of Basle, has been long ago banished by later naturahsts into a 
very distant department of zoology ; but the giant has from that 
time forth got a firm standing gronnd beside the arms of Lucerne, 
and will keep it, all critics to the contrary notwithstanding."' 

It would be tedious to enumerate more instances in which 
traditions of giants and huge beasts have been formed both in 
ancient and modern times from the finding of great fossil bones. 
But the remarks of St. Augustine on a great fossil tooth he sa^ 
are worthy of attention, as throwing some light on the connexion 
of such bones with the belief that man was once both enormously 
larger and longer-hved than he is now, and that his stature has 
diminished in the course of ages to its present dimensions ; as it 
is held by the Moslems that Adam was sixty feet high, of tho 
measure of a tall palm-tree, and that the true behevers will be 
restored in Paradise to this original stature of the human race, 
and that the houris who will attend them will be of proportion- 
ate dimensions. It seems as if Linuiuus may have held such an 
opinion, at least his editor gives the following as his reading of a 
passage in the notes of his northern tour, where unfortunately the 
original is obscure. " I have a notion that Adam and Eve were 
giants, and that mankind, from one generation to another, owing 
to poverty and other causes, have dimiuishod in size. Hence per- 
haps the diminutive stature of the Laplander." * 

St Augustine's observations are contained in his chapter 
" Concerning the long life of meji before the flood, and the 
greater size of their bodies." He makes these remarks, he 
says, in case any infidel should raise a doubt about men having 
lived to so great an age. " So some indeed do not believe thac 
men's bodies were formerly much greater than now." Virgil, 1m 

' Olten, p. 3. Sea ubo Orimm, D. M. p. S22. 
' LnuU'US, 'Tour,' tuI. L p. 28. 
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continues, expresses the huge size of the men of former times, 
how much more theu in the younger periods of the world, before 
the celebrated deluge. " But concerning the magnitude of their 
bodies, the graves laid bare by age or the force of rivers and 
various accidents especially convict the incredulons, where they 
have come to light, or where bones of the dead of incredible 
magnitude have falleu. I have seen, and not I alone, on the 
Bhore by TJtica, so huge a molar t«oth of a man, that were it cut 
up into small models of tisetli like ours, it would seem enough 
to make a hundred of tbcm. But tbia I should think had 
belonged to some giant ; for beside that the bodies of all men 
were thea much larger than ours, the giants again far exceeded 
the rest,"' 

Among the traditions preserved from remote ages by the human 
race, there are perhaps none more important to the ethnologist 
than those which relate, in every great district of the world, and 
with so much unity combined with so much variety, the occur- 
rence of a great Deluge in long past time. In atud}'ing these 
Diluvial Traditions it is of the highest consequence that he should 
be able to separate the resnlts of the memory of real events from 
those of observation of natural phenomena and of purely mytho- 
logical development. Humboldt in part states the problem in 
his remarks on the four devastatioua of the earth, by famine, fire, 
hurricane, and deluge, as represented in the Mexican pictnre- 
writiug. " Whatever may be their true origin, it does not ap- 
pear less certain that they are fictions of astronomical mythology, 
modified either by a dim remembrance of some great revolution 
which oar planet has undergone, or in accordance vrith the 
physical and geological hypotheses to which the appearance of 
marine petrifactions and fossil bones gives rise, even among 
peoples at the greatest distance from civilization,"* 

That the observation of shells and corals in places above the 
level of the sea, and even on high mountains, should have given 
rise to legends of great floods which deposited them there, is 
natural enough, and quite consistent with the gronth of myths 
of monsters and giants from the observation of fossil bones. 
Marine productions being fouud at heights of many hundred 
' Aug., 'Oe Cidtato Dei,' it. B. ' Humbolijt, Vdcb dai CorL, pL 26. 
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feet SiboTe the sea, the question would evidently occur to the' 
men who speculated ao ingeuiouBly about the fosail bones, how 
did those productiona of the sea get upou the mountains ? Aa 
to fossil crustaceans, the Arabian geographer Abu-Zeyd ex- 
plaiuB their appearance in Ceylon by setting them down as sea- 
animals like eraw-Esh, which, when they come out of the sea, are 
converted into stone,' but the appearance of sea-sbella on moun- 
tains could hardly be bo accounted for. Two altamatiTesscf,'gest 
themselves to explain the oucuiTence of shells in such sitnatious; 
either the sea may have been up to the mountain, or the moun- 
tain may have been down in the sea. Modem geologists have in 
most cases to adopt the latter alternative, but till recent times 
the former was oftener than not held to be the more probable. 
Water is the type of all that is movable, fluctuating, unstable, 
while the firm earth is immovable, permanent, solid, and it ia 
not to the purpose to argue that modern knowledge has reversed 
this older view, with so many other doctrines which seemed to 
rest on the plain evidence of the senses, and which only failed, 
as many of our own theories have no doubt to fail, from the 
naarownesa of their range of obser^'ation. 

The fossils embedded in high ground have been appealed to, 
both in ancient and modem times, both by savages and civilized 
men, as evidence in aapport of their traditions of a flood, and 
moreover the argument, apparently unconnected with any 
tradition, ia to be found, that because there are marine fossils 
in places away from the sea, therefore the sea must once have 
been there. In the Society Islands, tradition tells how a flood 
that rose over the tops of the mountains, was raised by the 
sea-god Buohatu. A flsherman caught his hooks in the hair of 
the god as he lay sleeping among his cora! groves, and woke 
him, but strange to say, though in hia anger he drowned the 
reat of the inhabitants of the laud in the deluge, he allowed the 
fisherman himself to find safe refuge with his wife and child on 
a small, low, coral island close to Baiatea, and they repeopled 
the earth. How the little island was preser\-ed they give no 
account, but they appeal to the farero, coral, and sheila found at 
the tops of the highest mountains, aa proof of the inundation.* In 

' Teimeut, 'CcjIud,' *oI. L p. 11. * EUia, FdIjil Res., rol. ii. p. £S, 
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S«njoa it ia the uniTerBol belief that of old the fish swam where 
the land now ia, and tradition adds that when the waters abated, 
many of the fish of the sea were left on the land, and afterwards 
were changed into stones. Henc«, they say, there are Btones in 
abundance in the hneh and among the nioimtaius, which were 
once sharks, and othor iuhahitanta of the deep.' In the North 
the Moravian missionary Cranz records that, " The first mis- 
sionaries found among the Greenlauders a tolerably distinct 
tradition of the Deluge, of which almost all heathen nations still 
know something, namely, that the world was once tilted over 
fnmgekantert) and all men were drowned, but some became fire- 
spirits. The only man who remained alive, smote afterwards 
with hia stick upon the ground, and there came out a woman, 
with whom he peopled tho earth again. They tell moreovLT 
that far up in the country, where men conld never have dwelt, 
there are fonnd all sorts of remains of fishes, and even bones of 
whales on a high mountain ; wberefrom thoy make it clear that 
the earth wasonce flooded."' It is interesting to compare this 
argument with the explanation the Kamchadals give of the bones of 
whales, which in their country also are found on high mountains. 
They fear all high mountains, suya Steller, especially volcanos, and 
also hot springs, and believe that some mountains are the abodes 
of spirits- " When one asks them what the devils do up there, 
they reply 'they cook whales,' I asked, where they got them? 
The answer was, they go down to the sea at night and catch 
80 many, that one brings home five to ten of them, one hanging 
to each finger. When I asked, how do you know this ? They 
said their old people had always said so and believed it them- 
selves. Withal they appealed to the observation, that there 
were many bones of whales fonnd on all burning mountains. 1 
asked whence come the flames there sometimes, and they 
answered, when the spirits have heated up their mountains aa 
we do our yurts, they fling the rest of the brands out np the 
chimney, so as to be able to shut up. They said moreover, God 
in heaven sometimes does so too at the time when it is our 



' Turner, ' Pol jnesin, ' p. 219. 
■ Crani, p, 262. Again rBcently, 
lilSSI, Tol. ii. p. 3IS. 
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Harnmet and his winter, and he warms up his yurt ; whereb] 
they explain the veneration of the lightning,"' 

In the geologicul theories of classical timee, the inferent 
from fosaiJ ahells found inland, high or low above the sea level 
was commonly that the sea had once been there. Herodota 
argues from the shells on the mouslains iu Kgyj^t,^ and Xanthm 
from the fossil shells, like cockles and scallops, which he had 
seen far from the sea, that there bad been sea in old times where 
the land bad since been left dry. Eratosthenes notices the 
existence of quantities of oyster-shells and bits of wreck of sea- 
going ships near the temple of Ammon, far inland in Lybia, 
while Strabo expresses the opinion that this temple was once 
close to the sea, though since thrown inland by the retiring of 
the waters.^ Describing the region of Numidia farther west, 
FomponiuB Mela relates that, " Inland and far enough from the 
coast (if the thing be credible) they tell that in a wondrous way 
the spines of fish, and fragments of murex and oyster- shells, 
stones worn In the ordinary manner by the waves and not 
dilTering from those of the sea, anchors fixed in the rocks, and 
otlier similar signs and vestiges of the sea that once spread 
to those places, exist and are found on the barren plains."* So 
Ovid says in his remarkable statement of the Pythagorean 
doctrines, — 



and argues thence that sea has been converted into land.' 

In the Chinese Encyclopiedia from which I have already 
quoted two remarkable passages, an account is to be found 
bearing on the present subject, "Eastern Tartary, — In 
travelling from the shore of the Eastern Sea toward Che-lo, 
neither brooks nor ponds are met with in the countr;-, although 
it is intersected by mountains and valleys. Nevertlielcss there 
are found in the sand very far away from the sea, oyster-shells 
and the shields of crabs. The tradition of the Mongols who 
inhabit the country is, that it has been said from time inunemo- 
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rial that in remote antiquity tlie waters of the deluge flooded 
the district, and when they retired, the places where they had 
been made their appearance covered with sand. . . . However 
it may have happened, to follow the great geographer Ti-chi, a 
part of this country is in great plains, where several hundred 
leagues are found to have been covered by the waters and since 
abandoned ; this is why these deserts are called the Sandy Sea, 
which indicates that they were not originally covered with sand 
and gravel."' 

Again, the presence of fossil shells on high moantains has 
long been adduced as evidence of the Noachic flood. Thae 
Tertullian connects the sea-shells on mountains with the reap- 
pearance of the earth from below the waters,^ and the argument 
may be followed up through later times, and was current in 
England till quite recently. In the ninth edition of Home's 
' Introduction to the Rcriptures,' published in 1846, the evidence 
of fossils is confidently held to prove the universality of the 
Deluge ; but the argument disappears from the next edition, 
published ten years later. 

To the statements of classical writers as to anchors and pieces 
of wreck being found inland, some more modem accounts must 
be added. From time to time, whether from upheaval of the 
earth's sniface or other geological changes, ships and things 
belonging to them have been found far inland, in places for ages 
out of reach of navigable waters. Buffon speaks of fragments of 
vessels being found in a moontain lake in Portugal, far from the 
sea, and mentions a statement of Sabinus, in his commentary on 
the lines just quoted from Ovid, that in the year 1460 a vessel 
was found with its anchors, in a mine in the Alps.* This is, no 
doubt, the same story that Antonio Galvano refers to, when he 
Bays, " Thus they tell of finding hulls of ships and iron anchors 
in the mountains of Switzerland very far inland, where it appears 
that there was never sea nor salt water."* 

The bearing of such phenomena on the formation of diluvial 
traditions is clearly shown by their having been repeatedly 

' Him. cone Ibs ChinoiB, loL i». p. 171. Kkmrn, C. 0., vol TJ. p. 187. 

■ lert., ' De Pallio.' il H. P. Link, ' Die L'rwell,' etc. ; Berlin, 1821. p. I. 

■ BuffoD, 'Theorie de U Tern,' toL uL p, IIS. * Gnlyoua, p. Sfl. 
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ciaimed, like the fossil sheila, as evidenca of the former preeenco 
of the sea, and even of the Biblical deluge. It is not, however, 
necessary, from this point of view, that the accounts in question 
should all be true ; it is enough that they should be believed 
and reasoned upon. In the seventeenth century. Fray Pedro 
Simon relates that some miuera, running an adit into a hill near 
Collao, " met with a ship which hud on top of it the great mass 
of the hill, and did not agree in its make and appearance with 
our ships," whence people judged that it had beon left there hy 
the Flood, and the fact is cited in proof of the habitation of the 
country in antediluvian times.' Writing in 1730, Strahlcnherg 
gives it as his opinion that the mammoth bones in Siberia are 
rehcs of the Deluge, and goes on to add a like example, that 
some thirty years earlier the whole lower hull of a ship with a 
keel was found in Barahinsk Tartary, where neverthekas there 
is no ocean.- Lastly, in Scotland it is quite a common thing 
for ancient canoes hollowed from a single tree to he fonnd buried 
in places remote from navigable channels, while the skeletons of 
whales are found in similar situatious. Sir John Clerk thaa 
remarks upon a canoe found near Edinburgh in 1726. " The 
washings of the river C'arron discovered a boat, 13 or 14 feet 
underground ; it is 36 feet in length, and 4^ in breadth, all of 
one piece of oak. There were several strata above it, such a& 
loam, clay, sheila, moss, sand, and gravel ; these strata demon- . 
etrate it to have been an antediluvian boat."^ ^ 

Both in Scotland and in South America, upheaval of land il« 
more or less modem times is a recognized fact, and the finding- ' 
of boats, as of various other productions of human art, in places 
where they could hardly have been placed hy man, is readily 
accounted for between this upheaval and the effects of ordinary 
accumulation and degradation. 

Geological evidence bearing on traditions of a Deluge is scarce. 
Sir Charles Lyell seems disposed to adopt the view of old writeifr ■ 
that some of the South American deluge traditions ore oonnec 

> Simon, ' Noticiaa Uietorinles,' elt:. : Cnennt. 1627, p. 31. 

* StrahUnbeTg, 'Du Noril und Oatliuhe Tbcil ion Eunpa und Aaien ;' StecUubv,! 
1780, p. 366. C. Huoihon Smith, p. 46. 

* Bibl. Topog. Brit. ; London, 1760, toI. iii. put L p. 211. Wilxon, ' 
logf, «tc, of Scotland,' p. SS. 
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with the memory of local floods, siich as are known to happen 
there. Dr. Szab6 says that the HuiigariiinB still preserve tradi- 
tions of their plains having been once covered by a freshwater 
sea, the waters of which afterwards escaped through the narrows 
of the Iron Gate. The draining of the country in this manner 
is considered by Dr. Szabd as having really happened, so that 
this may be a case of tradition handing doivn the memory of a 
geological change from a very remote period,^ It would rerjuire 
B large body of scientific evidence of this character to make 
possible a thorough investigation of the Diluvial tiaditious of the 
world, and any attempt to draw a distinct line between the 
claims of History and Mythology must in the meantime be 
premature. 

It fortunately happens that the difficulty in analysing the 
Diluvial traditions into their historical and mythological ele- 
ments is one which only partially affects their use to Ethnology. 
"Were they merely stories current in various parts of tht- world, 
flaying little more than that there was once a great flood, or 
giving details only harmonizing within limited districts, they 
might be explained as independent Myths of Observation. But 
the general state of things found over the world is widely diflerent 
from this. Tho notion of men having oxisted before this flood, 
and having been all destroyed except a few who escaped and 
re-peopled the earth, docs not flow so immediately from the 
observation of natural phenomena that we can easily suppose it 
to have originated several times independently in such a way, 
jet this is a feature common to a great number of flood tradi- 
tions. Still more strongly does this argimient apply to the 
occurrence of some form of raft, ark, or canoe, in which tho 
Bur^Hvors are usually saved, unless, as in some cases, they take 
refuge directly on the top of some mountain which the waters 
never cover. The idea is indeed conceivable, if somewhat far- 
fetched, that from the sight of a boat found high on a mountain 
there might grow a story of the flood which carried it there, 
while the people in it escaped to found a new race. But it hes 
outside all reasonable probability to suppose such circumstances 
to have produced the same story in several different places, nor 
' Qeel. JdunuU, Feb. ISeS. 
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ia it very likely that the dim remembranceB of a number of local 
Sooils should itccord in this with the amount of cooslstency that 
is found among the flood traditions of remote regious of the 
world. The occurrence of an ark in the traditiona of a deluge 
found in so many distant times and places, favours the opinioo' 
of these being derived from a single source. 

Ab to Mj-ths of Observation in general, the line of demarcation 
which separates them on the one hand from traditions of real 
events, and on the other from more purely mythic tales, is 
equally bard to draw. Even the stories which have their origin 
in a mere roahzed metaphor, or a personifl cation of the pheno- 
mena of nature, viiH attach themselvea to real persons, places, 
or objects, as strongly as though they actually belonged to them. 
To the subjective mind of the myth maker, every hill and valley, 
every stone and tree, that strikes hia attention, becomes the 
place where some mythic occurrence happened to goda, or heroes, 
or fair women, or monsters, or ethereal beings. ^Mieu once the 
tale is made, the rock or tree becomes evidence of its truth to 
future generations : " the bricks are olive at this day to testify J 
it ; theiefbte, deuy it oat." 
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CHAPTER Xn. ^ 

OEOQEAPHICAL DISTBIBXrriON OF MYTHS. 

The Btudent of the early History of Mankmd finds in Com- 

pBTBtive Mythology the same use and the same difficulty which 
lie before him in so miiuy other branches of hia subject. He 
can sometimes show, in the mythical tales current among several 
peoples, coincidences so quaint, so minute, or so complex, that 
they could hardly have arisen independently in two places, and 
these coincidences he claims as proofs of historical connexion 
between the tribes or nations among whom they are found. But 
his great' difficulty is how to be sure that he is not interpreting 
as historical evidence analogies which may be nothing more than 
the results of the Uke working of the human mind under like 
■conditions. His ever- recurring problem is to classify the crowd 
of resemblances which are continually thrusting themselves upon 
liim, BO as to keep those things which are merely similar apart 
from those which, having at some spot of the earth's surface 
their common source and centre of diffusion, are really and 
historically united. 

No attempt is made in the present chapter to lay down definite 
roles for the solution of this important problem, but a few illus- 
trations are given of the more general analogies running through 
the Folk-lore of the world, which Ethnology, for the present at 
least, has to set aside ; and then a tew facts are stated, bearing 
-on the diffusion of Myths by recognised channels of intercourse, 
with the view of introducing a group of similar episodes, which 
it is for the reader to reject as caused by independent growth or 
modem transmission, or to accept as a contribution to the early 
History of the New World. 

Firstly, then, there are found among savage tribes myths lilw 
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in their character, and therefore no doubt in their origin, t(KV 
those of the great Aryan race wliieh have in our own times been j 
BO successfully traced to the very point where they arose out of I 
the contemplation of Natnre. No one has yet done for the myths 
of the lowest tribes what has been done for those of our more 
highly developed race by Knhn and Jliiller, and their school in 
Germany and England ; but Schirren, by his treatment of the 
gods and mythic ancestors of the South Sea Islanders as personi- 
fications of the phenomena of nature, has made an important 
step toward extending the modern method of interpretation to 
the Mythologj' of the World.' Still, a very slight acquaintance 
with the popular tales of America, Polynesia, eveu Australia and 
Van Diemen'a Land, will show that they are the same in their J 
nature and often in their incidents, by virtue of the like naturo J 
of the minds which conceived them. 

As Zeus, the personified Heaven of our own race, drops tearonl 
on earth which mortals call rain, so does the heaven-god of J 
Tahiti ; 

" Thickly fnlla the sitihII rain on the fare nf the «% 
Tbcj are not drops ot rain, but they nre teara of Oro." * 

In the dark patches on the face of the moon, the Singhales& 1 
sees the pious hare that offered itself to Buddha to be cooked k 
and eaten, when he was wandering hungry in the forest, Thft I 
Northman saw there the two children whom iJaui the Moon f 
caught up, as they were taking the water from the well Byrgir, 1 
and who are carrying the bucket on the pole between them to 1 
this day- Elsewhere in Europe, Isaac has been seen carrying I 
the bundle of wood up Mount Moriah for his o\vn sacrifice, and 1 
Cain bringing from his field a loud of thorns as his ofi'ering to I 
Jehovah. Our own " Man in the Moon " was set up there for 1 
picking sticks on a Sunday, and he, too, carries his thorn-bush, J 
as Caliban had seen, " I have seen thee in her, and I do adora- \ 
thee ; my mistress showed me thee, and thy dog and thy bush." 
The Selish Indians of North-Weat America have devised their 1 
story of the " Toad in the Moon;" the little wolf was in lov© I 
with the toad, and pursued ber one bright moonlight night, till^ I 

' Bcliinsn, 'Die Wanderaagen der KouBOeliinder unJ dot ILiuimythoi ; ' &ig», J 
J8S6. ' Ellis, Sotja. fie*., voL i. p. GSl. 
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for m last chance of escape, she made a desperate epring on in 
the face of the moon, and there she is still. In the Samoon 
Islands in the Central Pacific, the dweller in the moon is a 
woman. Her name was Sina, and she was heating out paper- 
cloth with a mullet. The moon was just rising, and looked lihe 
ft great hreod-fruit, so Sina asked her to come down and let her 
child have a bit of her. But the moon was very angry at the 
idea of being eaten, and took np Sina, child, and mallet and all, 
and there they are to be seen to this daj.' 

The heavenly bodies are gods and heroes, and tales of their 
deeds in love and arms are found among the lower aa among the 
higher races. Apollo and Artemis, Helios and Selene, are brother 
and sister, and so in the Polar Regions the Sun is a maiden and 
the iloon her brother. The Esijuimanx tale tells how, when 
the giri was at a festive gathering, some one declared his love for 
her by shaking her by the shoulders, aft<>r the manner of the coun- 
try. She could not tell who it was in the dark hut, so she smeared 
Ler hand with soot, and when he came back, she blackened his 
fece with her hand. When a light was brought, she saw it was 
her brother, and fled, and he rushed after her. She came to the 
«nd of the earth and sprang out into the sky, and he followed her. 
There they became the Sun and Moon, and this is why the moon 
ie always chashig the sun through the heavens ; and the moon is 
sometimes dsirk as he turns his blackened cheek towards the-earth.^ 
The natives of Van Diemen's Land, whose dismal history is 
now closing in total extinction, are among the lowest tribes 
knovn to Ethnologj\ Yet to them, as to higher races, the 
idea i-> familiar that the stars are men, or beings of a higher 
crfltr who have appeared as men on earth. Their myth of the 
two herooa who are now the twin stars Castor and Polios, is thus 
tcld by JlUligan, as related by a native of the Oyster Bay Tribe : 
" My father, my grandfather, all of them lived a long time 
ago all over the country ; they had no fire. Two black-fellows 
«ame, they slept at the foot of a hill, — a liill in my own country. 

' Grimm, D. M., pp. 67B-8S. WUbod, ' Indian Tribes,' in Tr. Eth. 800. Vol. iv. 
11 304. Tnmer, ■ Polyneain,' p. S47. See H«riiier. toI. ii. p. 127. 

' HsTe«, 'Arctic Boat Joaruef,' p. 263. Different reraioiu in Cimni, p. 2SS, 
%, Sth. Soo. vol ii. p. 117. 
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On the 111 mm it. of a Mil they were seen by my fathers, mjfi^ 
countrymen, on the top of the hill they were seen standing :« 
they threw firo like a star, — it fcU amongst the tlackmen, myl 
couEtrymen. They were frightened, — they fled away, all of them; ] 
after a while they returned, they hastened and made a fire,- 
fire with wood ; no more was fire lost in our land. The two- j 
111 ack-fc Hows are in the clouds ; in the clear night you see them 
like two stars, ^ These are they who brought fire to my lathers. 

The two blackmen stayed awhile in the land of my fathers. 
Two women were bathing; it was near a rocky shore, where 
mnsaels were plentifLil. The women were snlky, -they were 
sad; their husbands were faithless, they had gone with two 
girls. The women were lonely; they were swimming in the 
water, they were Jiving for cray-fish. A sting-ray lay concealed 
in the hollow of a rock, — a large sting-ray 1 The sting-ray waa 
large, he had a very long spear; from his hole he spied th» : 
women, he saw them dive : he pierced them with his spear, — ] 
he killed them, he carried them away. Awhile they were gone , 
out of sight. The sting-ray retorned, he came close to the ' 
shore, he lay in still water, near the sandy buach ; with hiuk 
were the women, they were fast on his spear, — they were dead ! 

The two blackmen fought the sting-ray ; they slew him with 
their spears ; they killed him ; — the women were dead ! The 
two blackmen made a fire, — a fire of wood. On either side thay 
laid a woman, — the fire was between : the women were dead ! 

The blackmen sought some ants, some large blue ants ; they 
placed them on the bosoms of the women. Severely, intensely 
were they bitten. The women revived, — they lived once more. 

Soon there came a fog, a fog dark as night. The two black- 
men wont away, the women disappeared ; they passed through 
the fog, the thick dark fog ! Their place is in the clouds. Two 1 
stars yoa see in the clear cold night ; the two blackmen are i 
there, — the women are with them: they are stars above."' 

It is not needful to accumulate great masses of such tales a 
these, in order to show that the myth-making faculty belongft i 
to mankind in general, and manifests itself in the moat distant 1 



., of E. Soe. of Tuipuiia, toL ili. put ii 1859, p. SJi, 
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Kgions, where its Tmity of principle developes itself in endless 
Tariety of form. There may indeed be a remote historical con- 
nexion at the root of some of the analogies in myths from far 
distant regions, which have just been mentioned; but when 
resemblances in Mythology are brought forward as proofs of 
snch historical connexion, they must be closer and deeper than 
these. Mythological evidence, to be used for such a purpose, 
requires a systematic agreement in the putting together of a 
number of events or ideas, which agreement must be so close 
as to make it in a high degree improbable that two such com- 
binations should have occurred separately, or at least the tales 
or ideas found alike in distant regions must be of so quaint and 
fantastic a character as to make it, on the very face of the 
matter, unUkely that they should have been invented twice. 
But it is both easier and safer to appeal to the effects of 
known intercourse between different peoples iu spreading be- 
liefs and popular tales, as evidence of the way in which histo- 
rical connexion really does record itself in Mythology, than to 
lay Aown a priori rules as to what the effects of such connexion 
ought to be. 

When we consider how short the time is since the Indiana of 
North America have been acquainted with guns, the fiict that 
there has been recorded, as one of their native beliefs, the no- 
tion that there are men who have charmed lives, and can only 
be killed with a silver bullet, may prepare us for the way in 
which savages can take up foreign mj-thology into their own. 
Again, it might be naturally expected that Bible stories learnt 
&om missionaries, settlers, and travellers, should pass in a more 
or less altered shape into the folk-lore of savage races. Moffat 
gives a good instance which happened to himself. He had 
never succeeded in finding a deluge-tradition in South Africa, 
but making inquiries in a Namaqua village, he came upon a 
somewhat intelligent native who had one to tell, so he began 
with great satisfaction to take it down in writing. By the time 
it was finished, however, he began to suspect, for it bore the 
impress of the Bible, though the Hottentot declared that he had 
received it from his forefathers, and had never seen or heard 
of a missionary. Mr. Moffat was j^uzzled, and suspended his 
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judgment till, a little while afterwards, the mystery was 1 
ravollcd by the appeuranee of the very mtasionary from whoi 
the native story-teller had received his teaching.^ As iinoth 
case of the same kind, may be quoted the following i 
version of tho story of Joseph and hiB brethren, foond in Haw: 
ai the story of Waikelenuiaikn. His father had ten sons andl 
one danghter ; be was beloved by his father, and hated by huifl 
brethren, and they threw bim into a pit, bat his eldoet brotherfl 
felt more compassion for him than the rest. Ho escaped oat \ 
of the pit, into the country of King Kamohoalii, and there he 
was con&ned in & dungeon with the prisoners. He bade his 
oompauions dream, and interpreted the dreams of four of them. 
One had seen a ripe banana, and his spirit ate it, the nextJ 
dreamt of a banana, and the next of a hog, in the same w^^J 
but the fonrth dreamt that he saw awa, that he pressed i 
ih» jmco, and his spirit drank it. The three first dreams thai 
foreigner interpreted for evil, and the dreamers were put tarn 
death in course of time, but to the fonrth he prophesied da^M 
Bveramce and life, and he was sftved, and told the King, whofl 
set Waikelenuiaiku at liberty, and made him a principal chief in I 
tile kingdom.' 

Ther« is sometimes a crudeness abont these tales adopted]! 
from foreign sources, which gives us the means of positivelj']' 
condenuiiJig them. Bat the pOK>'er which myths have of takia^l 
root the moment thej' are transplanted into a new country,. f 
often makes it impossible to tell whether they are of old dots.a 
nnd hiMorioal value, or mere modern intruders. There : 
reason to believe that a story carried into a distant place 1 
civilized men may spread and accommodate itself to the ca»M 
oum^tancee of the country, so that in a very few years' time HtM 
maybe quite honestly collected as a genuine native tale, eveal 
by the very people who originally introduced it, like the farmer'*^ 
back that he sold in the morning, and bought back in the afia 
temoon with a fresh mane and tail as a new horse. Of courssil 
this is the same kind of diffasion of myths which has beea.l 
going on from remote ages among mankind, one of the \ 

' Moffat, ' MiMionarj UI>o»ts, etc., in S. Afrita;' LooJon, 18(2, p. 121 
' Hopkiut, ' Hawaii -,' honaaa, 1802, p, 07. 
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processes wbiuli have preserved to ELlinology aids of sucli high 
importance for the recoaatruction of early history. It is only 
aufortaiiate that its resnlls in modem times, by coufoimding 
the evidence of early and late intercourse between different 
peoples, have done bo much to impair its historical value 

Among the stories found in circnlntiou among outh'ing races, 
there are many, beside those relating to a Deluge, which appear 
to be really united by ancient and deep-lying bonds of con- 
nexion with Biblical episodes, and the extreme dif&culty, or 
impossibility, of separating a great part of these ancient stories 
from those which have grown up in modern times under 
Christian influenoes, is a very serioas loss to early history. 
Still it is better to submit to this, than to base Ethnological 
arguments on evidence that will not bear the test of criticism. 
It is not only to Scriptural stones that this objection lies. 
Episodes &om the classics and other European sources may be 
carried into distant lands by colonists and missionaries, and it 
may be laid down as a general rule, that stories which may have 
been transplanted in this way in modem times, must be rejected 
as inderpMident evidence of remote iutercourae between distant 
races among whom they are found. It is when a connexion 
between two peoples has been already made probable by evidence 
not liable to be thos impeached, that these Btories can be talcen 
into consideration as secondary evidence, wbi<di, once proved to 
be safe, may be of extraordinary interest and value. 

Before proceeding to the con^arison of a number of American 
myths with their analogues in the Old World, it is to be pre- 
mised that the view of a connexion botvoen the inhabitants of 
America and Asia by no means rests on one of those vague 
and misty theories, which have too often been allowed to pass 
current as sohd Ethnological arguments. The researches of 
Alexander von Humboldt bronght into view, half a century 
ago, evidence which goes ftith great force to prove that the 
civilization of Mexico and that of Asia have, in part at least, 
e, common origin, and that therefore the population of these 
regions are united, if not by the tie of common descent and 
relationship by blood, at least by Intereourss, direct or Indirect, 
in past times. Of this evidence, the similarity of the chio- 
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nological calendara ia perhapa the atrongcst poiut. Not onl 
are scries of names like or.r signs of the zodiac used to i 
cord periods of time, but such series are combined together, i 
with nnmbers, in both countries, in a complex, perverse, 
practically purposeless manner, which, whatever its origin, i 
hardly by any stretch of probability be supposed to have como « 
up iudependt'ntly in the minda of two different pt'Oples, The 
theory of the successive destructions and renovations of the 
world, at the end of long cycles of years, was pointed out by 
Humboldt as another bond of connexion between Jlexico and 
the Old World. If these agreements between North America 
and Asia are to be read as indications of a deep-rooted con- 
nexion, this ought to have left many other traces. Of cuatouaa, 
the occurrence of which in America as well as in the Old 
"World would be well explained by such a view, something has 
already been said. Of the North or South American myths 
which closely resemble tales current in Asia, Polynesia, aud else- 
where in the world, eight are discussed here, the World- Tortoise, 
the Man swallowed by the Fish, the Sun-Catchor, the Ascent to 
Heaven by the Tree, the Bridge of the Dead, the Fountain of 
Youth, the Tail-Fisher, and the Diable Boitenx. 

In the Old World, the Tortoise Slyth belongs especially to 
India, and the idea ia developed there in a variety of forma. 
The Tortoise that upholds the earth ia called in Sanskrit 
K&rmar&ja, "King of the Tortoises," and the Hindus behove 
to this day that the world rests upon its back. Sometimes the 
snake Sesha bears the world on its head, or an elephant carrioB i 
it upon its back, and both snake and elephant are themselvei 
supported by the great tortoise. The earth, rescued from I 
delage which destroys mankind, ia set up with the s 
bears it resting on the floating tortoise, and a delug 
to pour over the face of the earth when the world -tortoise, a 
'ng under its load, goes down into the great waters. 
the Daitjas and Danavaa churned the Sea of Milk to make i 
amrita, the drink of immortahty, they took the mountain Mai 
dara for the churning-stick, and the serpent Vusuki i 
thong that was wound round it, and pulled back and forwar 
to drive the churn. In the midst of the milky sea, Vishnu hia 
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self, in tho form of a tortoise, served as a pivot for the mountain 
as it was wliirled around.' 

The notion of the earth being itself a great tortoise swimming 
in the midst of the ocean, is thus described by Reinaud : — 
" According to Varaha-Mihira, the Indians represented to them- 
selveB the inhabited part of the world under the form of a tor- 
toise floating upon the water ; it is in this Bense that tliey call 
the World Kaumia-chnkra, that is to say, ' the wheel of the tor- 
toise.'"* And lastly, the ancient Yedio Books of India, which 
so often supply the means of tracing the most florid developments 
of mythology back to mere simple chUd-like riews of nature, 
present, as really existing in very early times, the original idea 
out of which the whole series of myths gf the "World- Tortoise 
seems to have grown. To man in the lower levels of sciencu, 
the earth is a flat plain over which the sky is placed like a dome, 
as the arched upper shell of the tortoise stands upon the flat 
plate below, and this is why the tortoise is the symbol and repre- 
sentative of the world. The analogy of other conutpLions of heaven 
and earth, as formed by the two halves of the shell of Brahma's 
Egg, or by the two calabashes shut together in the mythology of 
the Yorubas of Africa,* is indeed aufiicient to lead us to tho 
opinion that this was the original meaning of the World -Tortoise, 
hut the following passage from Webei will enable us to subatituto 
fact for inference. " The earth is conceived in the Catapatha 
Brahmana as the under shell (adharam kapalam) of the Tortoise 
Kiirma, wLich represents the Triple World. The upper shell is 
the sky, tho body Ijing between the two shells is the atmoEphera 
(nabhas, antari-ksham) which connects them."* 

' Boeblliagk ft Kotb, ». v. E&rnut. Wilson, s. v. lillriiuirAjii. Coleinu], p. 12, 
VnntKeiiDeilr, 'ReaeBrchea ;' Landou, 1831, pp. 21i5, 243. Holwell, ■ Hiatoi-ical 
BTeiits,'8tc.i London, 1788-7, pact ii p. 109. P*I™ner, in Proe. Zool. Boo., 18*1, 
p. 86. See Sir W. Jones, in Aa. Rea. ml. ii. p. lia. BsldBUB, in CLmrcUill'B 
Voyages, ToL iU. p. 848. Wilion, ' Vislinn Puraaa ;■ London, liiO, p. 76. W. t. 
Humboldt (Ka«i-Spr., toL i. p. 240) bajb with referonce to Che Nsga Padolui, the 
ereat aoake on whosa three horai tho world rest*, — " It seoms to me not nnlifcolj, 
tbat the idea of a world -bearing elephant lies at the hottom of the whole mgu [of 
the Bcake, that iaj and that the donble meaning of Sanskrit n&ga, elephant and Inaix, 
luta hrooght confnsion inCQ the atory." 

' Keinuud, ' Mtmoice «ur I'Inde ;' Paria, 1840, p. 116. 

* Pott, 'Anti-Kanlem' Lemgo, 1883, p. 68. 

« Weber, ' Indiselie SiuiJien j' Berlin, 1850, etc ; tuI. i. p. 187. See also p. H. 
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There is a curious group of mftha, of which an ancient example 
is preserved in the Zend-Avesta. The hero, Kere^aspa, cooks 
his food in a canldrcm on the back of the serpent Cruvara, on 
nhich the green poison flowed of the thickness of a thiuub ; the 
burnt monster dashes away, and returns to the hurrying waters. 
It is related in the first voyage of Sindbad, that he and his com- 
panions came, as they sailed along, to an island like one of the 
gardens of Paradise, and Ihtire they anchored thi> ship, and went 
ashore, aad lighted fires to cook food. But the island was a 
great fish, on whose back sand had accumulated, and trees had 
grown from times of old, and when it felt the fire on its buck, it 
moved and went down to the bottom of the sea. This story, 
which may be also found in Jewish and mediteval European 
literature, seems to have become combined with the tortoiae- 
mjth. In El-Kazwiui's account of the animals of the water, 
there is a version of the story, which describes the creature aa a 
huge tort^iise; "The Tortoise," he says, "is a sea and land 
animal. As to the sea-tortoise, it is very enormous, so that the 
people of the ship imagine that it is an island. One of the 
merchants hath related, saying, ' We found in the sea an island 
elevated above the water, baring upon it green plants ; and we 
went forth to it, and dug [holes for iire] to oook ; whereupon 
the island moved, and the sailors said, Come ye to yoar plaoe ; 
for it is a tortoise, and the heat of the fire hath hurt it ; lest it 
carrj' you away ! — By reason of the enormity of its body,' saith 
iie {Le. the narrator above mentioned), ' it was as though it were 
an i&laud; and earth collected upon its back in the length of 
time, so that it became like land, and produced plants.' " It is 
remarkable that a similar story, of a monstrous river-tortoise, 
has been found ammig the Zulus.' 



1 mnj meution tuLviog «el dovn this conception at th« prubable boidi of the TortoiM- 
DirtliB before maeCing with this dliect evidence from aaciciit IndiiL. The coincidence 
defendB BD£h ui inter prelatioti of the niythe from the charge of being far-fetched ud 

' ATeilk (Ic. bf Spiegel k Cleeok) Ya^oa, U. 34. Ulob, 'ThoBsuid and Odb 
Nights,' ToL iii. pp. e, 78, see vol. i. p. 21. EiEeuiucngBT, ' EIiil<lc?kt«B Juclentbam.' 
Kftnigeberg, 1711, part i. p. 39B. St. Brandwi. ed. T. 'WriKht, Loniion, 18*i. 
fetn Siculi Hiit. Manichirornm, recog. ijieseler, Uijttingen, 1S16, p. S4. CalUwaj^ 
•Sulu Huntr] Talee,' vol. L pp. 2, 311. 
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The striking analogy between the Tortoise -myths of North 
America and India Ib by no meaoB a matter of new observation ; 
it was indeed romarkod upon by Father Lafitau nearly a century 
and a half ago,' Three great featares of the Asiatic stories are 
found among the North American Indians, in the fullest and 
clearest deTelopment. The earth is supported on the back of a 
huge floating Tortoise, the Tortoise sinks under water and 
causes a deluge, and the Tortoise is conceived as being itself the 
Earth floating upon the face of the deep. 

In the last century, Loskiel, the Moravian missionary, re- 
marked of the North American Indians, that " Some imagine, 
that the earth swims in the sea, or that an enormous tortoise 
carries the world on its back,"' Schoolcraft, an unrivalled 
authority on Indian mythology within his own district, remarks 
that the turtle is " an object held in great respect, in all Indian 
reminiscence. It is bcliuved to be, in all cases, a sj-mbol of tho 
earth, and in addressed as a mother." In the Iroquois my- 
thology, there was a woman of heaven who was called Atahenteio, 
and one of the six men of heaven became enamoured of her. 
^"hc-n it was discovered, she was cast down to earth, and received 
on the back of a great turtle lying on the waters, and there she 
was delivered of twins. One was " The Good Slind," the other 
was "the Bad Mind," and thus the two great powers of the 
Indian dualism, the Good and Evil Principle, came into ths 
world, and the tortoise expanded and became the earth,^ or, as it 
is elsewhere related, the otter and the fishes disturbed the mud 
at the bottom of the ocean, and drawing it up round the tortoise, 
formed a small island, which, gradually increasing, became the 
earth.* Father Charlevoix gives two different versions of the 
story. In one place it is Taronyawagon, the liing of Heaven, 
who gave his wife so mighty a kick that she flew out of the sky 
and dowu to earth, and fell upon the back of a tortoise, which, 
cleaving the waters of the deluge with its foet, at last uncovered 
the earth, and carried the woman to the foot of a tr«e, where she 
was delivered of two sons, and the elder, who was called Tawis- 
karon, killed his younger brother. In another place the story is 



■ LafiUu, ToL i. p. 99. 
k SSO, SIS. 



* Loakiel, [>nrt i. p. ! 
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like Schoolcrftft's.* Among the Mandans, Catlin found a legend 
which brings in the eame notion of the World-tortoise, but shows 
by the difference of the acceaaory circametances that it was not in 
America a mere part of a particular story, but a mythological 
conception which might be worked into an unlimited variety of 
mytha. The tale that the Mandan doctor told Catlin, was that 
the earth was a large tortoise, that it carried dirt upon its back, 
and that a tribe of people who are now dead, and whose faces 
were white, used to dig down very deep in this ground to catch 
badgers. One day they stuck a knife through the ahell of the 
tortoiae, and it aank and sank till the water ran over ita back, and 
they were all drowned but one man.' The North American idea 
that it ia the mnvement of the earth-tortoiae which causes earth- 
quakes, adds the last touch to the realism of the whole conception,^ 

The Mj-th of the World- Tortoise is one of those which have 
this great value in the comparison of Asiatic and American 
Mythology, that it leaves not the least opening for the supposi- 
tion of its having been carried by modern Europeans &om the 
Old to the New World. But it ia to he seen, even from the 
tales which have just betin quoted, that it is miiced up in Ame- 
rica with iucidenta and ideas more familiar to the European 
mind ; and the stories told only with reference to the World- 
Tortoise may serve to give a glimpse into the vast ethnological 
field which lies in the Hcd Indian traditions, ready to be worked. 
The Deluge, Cain and Abel, Ahriman and Ormuzd, Bomulua 
and Bemus, all have their analogies among the legends of those 
wild hunters. In the story which Charlevoix tells just before that 
which I have quoted, there is Noah's raven and Pandora's casket. 

To proceed now to the story of the Man swallowed by the 
Fish,* It is related in the Chippewa tale of the Little Mouedo, 
that there waa once a little boy, of tiny stature, and growing no 
bigger with years, but of monstrous strength. He had done 
before various wondrous feats, and one day he waded into the 
lake, and called " You of the red fina, come and awallow me." 



1 Callin, ToL I p, 181. 
61, 132. 
> fuUr tieated b; the ftaUun is 'FrimitiTC 
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Immediately that monstrous fish came and swallowed him, and 
he, seeing his sister standing in despair on the shore, called out 
to her, and she tied an old mocassin to a string, and fastened it 
to a tree near the water's edge. The fish said to the boy-mau 
under water, " What is that floating ? " The boy-man said to 
the fish, " Go take hold of it, and swallow it as fast as you can." 
The fish darted to\sard3 the old shoe, and swallowed it ; the 
boy-man laughed to himself, but said nothing till the fish was 
fairly caught, and then he took hold of the line and hauled 
himself to shore. "WTien the sister began to cut the fish open 
she heard her brother's voice from inside the fish, calling to her 
to let him out, eo she made a hole, and he crept through, and 
told her to cut up the fish and dry it, for it would last them a 
long while for food.' 

In the Old World, the Hindoo story of Saktideva tells that 
there was once a king's daughter who would luai'ry no one but 
the man who had seen the tioldon City, and Saktideva was in 
love with her ; so he went travelling about the world seeking 
some one who could tell him where this Golden City was. In 
the course of his journeys he embarked on board B ship bound 
for the island of Utsthala, where lived the King of the Fisher- 
men, who, Saktideva hoped, would set him on bis way. On the 
voyage there arose a great storm and the ship went to pieces, 
but a great fish swallowed Saktideva whole. Then driven by 
the force of fate, the fish went to the island of Utsthala, and 
there the servants of the King of the Fishermen caught it, and 
the King wondering at its size had it out open, and Saktideva 
came out unhurt, to pass through other adventures, and at last 
to see the Golden City, and to many, not the Princess only, bat 
her three sisters beside.^ 
I The analogy of these curious tales with the leading episode of 
' fhe Book of Jonah is of course evident, and it might at first 
appear as though this very ancient story were possibly the direct 
origin of one or both of them ; as regards dates, the American 
Btory has been but recently taken down, and even the Hindoo 
tale only comes out of a mcdtceval Sanskrit collection. But 
both agree in differing from the history of Jonah, in the fish 
' SoliooUrBft, part ui. pp. 918-20. ' Sumadeva Bhatta, rgL iL pp. llS-iat. 
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being cut open to let the man out. Something very li! 
occurs in the myth of the Polyneaian San-god Maui. He waa 
born on the sea-shore, and his mother flung him Into thi; foam 
of the snrf ; then the seaweed wrapped its long tangles round 
him, and the soft jelly-fish rolled themselves about him to protect 
him as he was drifted on shore again, and his great ancestor the 
Sky, Tama-nui-ki-te-Eangi, saw the flies and the birds collected 
in clusters and flocks, and ran and stripped the encircling jelly- 
fish ofl', and behold there lay within a human being ; bo the old 
man took the child and carried it home.' As the Foljnicsiuii 
Maui is among the clearest and completest personifications of 
the Sun, there is some force in Schirrena argument that this 
Btory means the Sun being set free by the Sky at dawn, from 
the Earth which covers him at night ; ^ for it must be remem- 
bered hero that one of the most prominent ideas of the Pol}-nesian 
Mythology is that the Earth is a huge fish, which Maui draws 
up with his line from the bottom of the sea, and that Maui's 
death, the sunset, is told in the story of his creeping into the 
mouth of his great ancestress, Hine-nui-te-po, whom you may 
see flashing, and, as it were, opening and shutting, where the 
horizon meets the sky ; there Maui crept in, and pL-rished. And 
not only would such an esplanation of the tale of the Red Indian 
' Tom Thumb ' be a fitting one, in that he, like so many personi- 
fications of the Sun in other conntries, is a slayer of Giants, but 
he will appear a few pages further on as the Sun-Catcher in a 
plain, open Solar myth. In any full discussion of the group of 
talcs, it would he necessary to investigate their correspondence 
with the European stories of Tom Thumb, who was swallowed 
by the cow and came out unhurt, and of Little Bed Biding- Hood, 
who was swallowed whole by the wolf, and came out alive when 
the hunter cut him open.' 

In the next myth, that of the Sun-Catcher, the Polynesian 
Sun-god Mani again makes his appearance. He began to think 
that it was too soon after the rising of the sun that it became 
sight again, and that the sun again eank down below the 

' Gray, ' Polynesian Mythology," pp. 18, 31. 

* Scbirreo. pp. Hi-H, 29. Hut the Ipeend ii very ciraneonsljr pram, 

* J. Jt W. atimm, 'Mu'chen,' loL L jip. 112, 188, US, 
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ItorizoB, eTery day, every day ; bo at last he said to his brothers, 
" Lot ns now catch the sun in a noose, ao thut we may comjiel 
him to move more slowly, in order that mankind may have long 
days to labour in to procure subsistence for themsulvos." Then 
they began to spin and twist ropesto make a noose to catch tho 
aim in, and thus the art of rope-making waa discovered. And 
Maai took Lis enchanted weapon, which, Uke Samson's, was a 
iaw-boue, the jaw-bone of his aucestreBa Muri-rauga-whenna, and 
he and his brothers travelled off through tho desert, till they 
came very far, very far, to tho eastward, to the very edge of the 
place out of which the sun rises. There they set the noose, and 
at last the sun came up and put his head and fore-paws through 
it ; then tho brothers pulled the ropes tight and held him fust> 
and Maui rushed at him with his magic weapon. Alas ! tho 
Bun screams aloud, be roars ; Maui strikes him fiercely with 
many blows ; they bold him for a long time, at last they let him 
go, and then, weak from wounds, the sun crept slowly along its 
course.* Another version of the story was taken down in the 
Samoan Islands. There waa ouee a man who, Uke the white 
people, though it was years before pipes, muskets, or priests 
were heard of, never could be contented with what he bad ; pud- 
ding waa not good enough for him, and be worried bis family 
out of all heart with bis new ways and ideas. At last he set 
to build himself a house of great stones, to last for ever ; so hs 
rose early and toiled late, but the stones were so heavy and so 
far off, and the sun went round ao quickly, that he could get on 
but very slowly. One evening he lay awake, and thought and 
thought, and it struck him that as the aun had but oue roud to 
oome by, he might stop him and keep bim till tho work was 
done. So he rose before the dawn, and pulling out in his canoe 
aa the sun rose, be threw a rope round his ucck ; but no, tho sun 
marched oq and went his course unchecked. He put nets over 
the place where the sun rose, be used up all hia mats to stop 
bim, but in vain ; the sun went on, and laughed in hot winds at 
all his efforts. JUcanwbile the house stood still, and tho builder 
fairly despaired. At laat tbe great Itu, who generally hes oa 
his mate, and cores not at all for those he has made, turned 
' Grej, 'Polynesian MjUiologj,' pp. 3&-8, 
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round and heard his cry, and, because he was a good warrioi 
sent him help. He made the facchere creeper grow, and e 
the poor man sprang up from the ground near his house, v 
he bad lain down in despair. He took his canoe and mtu 
a noose of the creeper. It was the bad season, when the sun il 
dull and heavy ; eo up be came, half asleep and tired, nof 
looked about him, but put his head into the noose. He palled^ 
and jerked, but Itu had made it too strong. The man built his '| 
house — the sun cried and cried, till the island of Savai i 
nearly dronned ; but not till the Itist atone was laid, was 1 
suffered to resume his career. None can break the facdiet 
It is the Itu'a cord.' 

Other versions of this episode in the great Ihlaui-mjth havi 
been taken domi in the Pacific Islands,''' and a like variety i 
found ill the corresponding tales from North America. Amonj 
the Ojihwas, the Sun-Catcher is evidently the same personage a 
the Boy swallowed by the Fish in the last group of stories, 
the time when the animals reigned in the earth, they had Idlled 
all but a girl and her little brother, and thcso two were hvin| 
in fear and seclasion. The boy never grew bigger than a littL 
child, and bis sister ased to take him out with hei when shaa 
went to get food for the lodge-fire, for he was too Uttle to leaTsV 
alone ; a big bird might have flown away with him. One dayV 
she mode him a how and arrows, and told him to hide where s 
had been chopping, and when the snow-birds came to pick thafl 
worms out of the wood, he was to shoot one. That day be triedl 
in vain to kill one, but the nest, toward nightfall, she heard b 
liltlo footsteps on the snow ; he brought in a bird, and told hiftl 
sister she was to take off the skin and to put half the bird at ■ 
time into the pottage, for till then men had not begun to e 
auiraal food, but had lived on vegetables alone. At last the bqyl 
had killed ten birds, and his sister made him a Httle coat of t 
skins. " Sister," said he one day, "are we all alone in thv| 
world? Ib there nobody else living?" Then she told hin 
that those they feared, and who had destroyed their relativeiyll 

' Wali>ols, ' Four TeuB in the Pacific," toL ii. p. 376. 
' Tamer, ' FolTnesia,' \■\^. 'JIG, 24'. Tjerman t Beuiiet, vol, ii. p. 10 ; ud M»| 
TOL i. p. 433. KUU, Polin. Eh., tcI. U. p. llfi. 
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liTed in a certain part, and he must by no means {,'o that way ; 
but tliis only mftde him eager to go, and he took his bow and 
arrows and started. 'When he had wallied a long while, he lay 
donn on a knoll, whero the sun had melted the snow, and fell 
fast asleep ; but while be was sleeping the son beat bo hot upon 
him, that his bird-skin coat was all singed and shrunk. When 
he awoke and found his coat spoilt, he vowed vengeance against 
the sun, and bade his sister make him a snare. She made him 
one of deer's sinew, and then one of her own hair, but they 
would not do. At last she brought bim one that was right ; he 
pulled it between his lips, and, as he pulled, it became a red 
metal cord. With this be set out a little after midnight, and 
fixed his snare on a spot just where tbe sun would strike the 
land, as it rose above the earth's disc, and sure enough he 
caught the sun, so that it was held fast in the cord and did not 
rise. The animals who ruled the earth were immediately put 
into a great commotion. They had no light. They called a 
. council to debate upon the matter, and to appoint some one to 
I j^ and cut the cord, for this was a very hazardous enterprise, a« 
I the rays of tbe sun would bum whoever came so near. At last 
! the dormouse undertook it, for at this time tbe dormouse was 
the largest animal in the world. 'When it stood up it looked 
like a mountain, ^^'hen it got to the place where tbe sun waa 
snared, its back began to smoke and burn with the intensity of 
the heat, and the top of its carcass was reduced to enormous 
heaps of ashes. It succeeded, however, in cutting the cord with 
its teeth, and freeing the sun; but it was reduced to a very small 
Bize, and has remained so ever since.' 

In this North American tale we have the Sun-Catcher of tbe 
South Sea Islands, combined with part of our own Jack and the 
Beanstalk, As Jack, in spite of his mother's prayers, goes up 
the ladder that is to take him to the dwelling of the Giant who 
killed his father, so the boy of the American tale will not beed his 
.sister's persuasion, but goes to seek the enemies who had slain 
his kindred. In the next two versions also from North America, 
the incident of the going up a tree to tbe country in the sky, as 
Jack goes up his beanstalk, makes its appearance. And in all 
SdiMiknft, OnEota ;' Sen Yurk and Lmio-J, l&i5, p. 7S. See anU, p. Hi. 
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three, the looBing of the iiuprisoned sim is told in a story of ^ 
which the Europoau faLIe of the Lion and the Mouse might be a 
mere moralized remuaiit, 

In the story found among the Wyando'a, in the seventeenth 
century, by the missionary Panl le Jeuue, it is related that there 
was a child whose father was killed and eaten by a bear, and his < 
mother by the Great Hare ; a woman canie and found the child, 
and adopted him as her little brother, calling him Chakabech. ' 
He did not grow bigger than a baby, but he was bo strong 
that the trees served as arrows for his how. When he bad 
killed the destroyers of his parents, be wished to go np to 
heaven, and chmbed up a tree ; then he blew upon it, and it 
grew up and up till he came up to heaven, and there he found a 
beautiful country. So he went down to fetch his sister, build- 
ing huts as ho went down to lodge her in ; brought her up the 
tree into heaven, and then broke off the tree low down : so no , 
one can go up to heaven that way. Then Chakabech went oat . 
and set his snares for game, but when he got up at night to • 
look at them, he found everything on fire, and went back to his 
sister to tell her. Then she told him he must have caught the 
Sun, going along by night he must have got in unawares, and 
when Chakabech went to see, so it was ; but be dared not go I 
near enough to let him out. But by chance he foimd a little , 
Mouse, and blew upon her till she grew so big that she could * 
set the Sun free, and he went again on his way ; but while ha 
waa held in the snare, day failed down here on earth.' 

The first and second American versions of the Sun-Catoher 
come from near the great lakes, but the third is found among^ ■ 
the Dog-Bib Indians, far in the north-west, close npon the- 
Esquimaux who fringe the northern coast. "When Chapewee^ 
after the deluge, formed the earth, and landed the animals upoB 
it from his canoe, he " stuck up a piece of wood, which heoamoi 
a fir-tree, and grew with amazing rapidity, until its top reached ' 
the skies. A squirrel ran up this tree, and was pursued by i 
Chapewee, who endeavoured to knock it down, but could not ] 

' lie JeuDB (1637) in ' lUlMions dea J^ohei ilans U NouveUv-PranM ;' Qi 
1S58, tdI. i. p. 5i. Schoolcraft, part iii. p. 3S0. S«e &Ua page 344, in tlis p 
Chapter. 
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\ crertake it. He continued the chase, however, until he reached 
the stars, where he found a fine plain, and a beaten road. In 
this road he set a snare, made of his sister's hair, and then re- 
turned to tho earth. The sun appeared as usital in the heavens 
in the morning, but at noon it was caught by the snare which 
Chapowee had set for the squirrel, and the sky was instantly 
tlarkened. Chapewee's family on this said to him, ' You must 
liave done something wrong when you were aloft, for we no 
longer enjoy the light of day.' ' I have,' replied he, ' but it was 
tinintentionally.' Chapowee then endeavoured to repair the 
fault he had committed, and sent a number of animals up the 
tree to release the sun by cutting the annre, but the intense heat 
of that luminary reduced them all to ashes. The efforts of the 
more active animals being thus frustrated, a ground mole, 
though such a grovelling and awkward beast, succeeded by 
burrowing under the road in tho sky until it reaehed and out 
asunder the snare which bound the sun. It lost its eyes, 
however, the instant it thrust its head into the light, and its 
nose and teeth have ever since been brown, as if burnt." ' 

In former editions of this work it was remarked that the origin 
-of the story of tho Sun-Catcher is not yet clear, but probably 
flome piece of unequivocal evidence will be found to etpltun it. 
There has since been published by the Rev. W. W. Gill a ver- 
sion of tho Maui-mjlh from the Hervey Islands, which looks as 
though it might be this expected key. Maui plaited six great 
cocoa-nut fibre ropes to make bis royal nooses to catch the sun- 
god, Ra ; the first noose he set at the opening where the sun 
climbs up from Avaiki, the under-world, and the other five one 
after another further on in the sun's path; as Ra dame up in 
the morning, Maui pulled the first slip-knot, which held hUn by 
the feet, the nest by the knees, and so on, till the last noose 
closed round his neck, and Maui made him fast to a point of 
rock ; then Ra, nearly strangled, confessed himself conquered, 
and promised henceforth to go more slowly through the heavens, 
that men might have time to get easily through their work. 
■" The sun-god Ra was now allowed to proceed on his way ; but 
Uaui wisely declined to take off these ropes, wishing to keep Ra 
1 Bicliuduin, !farr. of Pruiklin's SecoDil Kip. ; London, I32S, p. HI. 
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in constant fear. These ropea may still be seen hanging t 
the sun at dawn, and wlien he dcsot^uils into the oceim at nighsj 
By the assistance of thsRe ropes he is gently let down intd 
Avaiki, and in the morning is raised up out of tho shades. Of 
course this extravagant myth refera to what English children 
call ' the Bun drawing up water ; ' or, as these islanders still 
aay ' Tena te taura a Maui ! ' ' Behiild the ropes of Maui ! ' " ' 
In couneicion with this set of ttiles, it may be noticed that 
there ore to be found in the Old World ideas of the sun being 
hound with a cord to hold it in check. In North Germany tha 
townsmeu of Bosura sit up in their church tower and hold the 
sun by a cable all day ; taking euro of it at night, and k'tLing it 
up again in the morning. In Ruynard the Fox, the day is bound 
with a rope, and its bonds only let it come slowly on. In a 
Hungarian tale midnight and dawn are bound, so that they caa 
get no farther towards men.' This notion is curiously like tha 
Peruvian story of the Inca who denied the pretension of the Sun 
to be the doer of all things, for if he were free, he would go and 
visit other parts of the heavens where he had never been. He 
is, said the Inca, like a tied beast who goes ever round and round 
in the same track.* The idea is renewed by Wordsworth, that 
" modern ancient," as Mas Miiller bo truly calls him : — 



" Well doe» thine appeot usher in this Day ; 
As apcl; sails Uierewiih that modH«l pace 

Submitted to the chaitia 
Ttiat l.iitid Ihee to Ihe p»th wbicb God ordaiiu 

That thou ehouldst trace, 
Till, witb the hcavena and earth, thou pass away I " 



vn at" ^^ 



The legend of the Ascent to Heaven by the Tree has just 
brought forward in two of its American versions,* taken down 
periods two centuries apart, and among tribes not only separated 
by long distance but speaking languages of two distinct families, 

■ It«T. W. W. Gill, 'Mjths imd Saagt from the South Pacific,' Lnndoii, 1973, 
p. 62 ; anuther veision, p. 70, mentiaDs Maui's ropCB bnaking, till a noose wsa msJ* 
Ot his Biater'E hiir, as in the American atoij, [Nots to 3rd Edition.] 

< Bostian.toL ii. p. SS. Orimm, D. M., p. 706. See Steiatlut, -DieSsga To» 
Simson,' in I^ianu A St^inthal's < Zeittchrtft ;' Berlin, 186-2, tdL ii p. 141. 

* HarcilaH de la Vega, part i. Tili. 3. See also Acosta, Hist, de! Ifuevo Orbt^ 
«]iA[h T. 'See also Schootemtt, part iii. p. SiJ ; port i. plate 6^ pL S7L 
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I yet in both cases embodying also the story of the Sun- 

;cber. A further examination of the story of Jack and the 
Bean-Stalk, and the analogous tales which ore epruad through 
tho Malay and Polynesian districts and North .imerica, will 
bring into view the vast ramifications of a mythic episodo 
flourishing for and wide in these distant regions, though so 
scantily represented in the folk-lore of Europe. 

Once upon a time there was a poor widow, and she had one 
son, and bis name was Jock. One day she seut him to sell the 
cow, but M-ben he saw some prctty-colourcd beans that tho 
butcher bad, he was so delighted that he gave the eow for them 
and brought his prize home in triumph. When the poor mother 
Baw the beans that Jack had brought home she flung them away, 
and tboy grew and grew till next morning they bad grown right 
up into the shy. Bo Jack climbed up sorely against his mother's 
will, and saw the fairy, and went to the house of the giant ii'bo 
had killed his fnther, and stole the ben that laid the golden 
eggs, and did various other wonderful things, till at last tho 
Qiaut came running after bim and followed him down the beau- 
stalk, but Jack was just in time to cat the ladder through, and 
the wicked Giant tumbled down bead flrst into the well, and 
there he was drowned. 

So runs the good old nursery tale of Jack and tho Bean-Stalk. 
That it is fotmd in England and yet is not general in the folk- 
lore of the rest of our race in Europe is remarkable. Hi. 
Campbell says it is not known in the Highlands of Scotland, 
while in Germany Wilhelm Grimm only compares it with two 
poor, dull little stories, one a version distinctly connected with 
I onr English tale, the other perhaps so, but neither worth repeat- 
ing here.' 

In another American tradition, found current among the 
Mandana, the ascent is not from tho earth to the sky, but from 
the regions underground to the surface. It is thus related in 
the account of Lewis and Clarke's expedition. " Their belief in 
a future state is connected with this tradition of their origin : 
the whole nation resided in one large village underground near 
a subterraneous lake : a grape-vine extended its roots down to 
) J. & W. Qiimm, 'Uanibitii,' vuL ii. f. 133^ vuL uL pf. 1B3, 331. 
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their habitation and gave them a view of the light : acme of ti 
most adventurous climbed up the vine and were delighted ^ 
the flight of the earth, which they found covered with buffi 
and rich with evcrj- kind of fruits ; returning with the grapes 
they had gathered, their conntrj-men were so pleased with the 
taste of them that the whole nation resolved to leave their dull 
residence for the charms of the upper region ; men, women, and 
children ascended by means of the vine ; but when abont half 
the nation had reached the surface of the earth, a corpulent 
woman who was clambering up the vine broke it with her 
weight, and closed upon herself and the rest of the nation the 
light of the aun. Those who were left on earth made a village 
below where we saw the nine villages ; and when the Mandans 
die they expect to return to the original aeata of their forefathera; 
the good reaching the ancient village by means of the lake, 
which tlie burden of the sins of the wicked will not enable them 
to cross."' 

The set of Malayo-Polynesian stories which tell of the climb- 
ing from earth to heaven by a tree or vine-like plant is, besides, 
B good illustration of the unity of the Island Mythology from 
'Borneo to New Zealand. The Dayak tale of the man who went 
up to heaven and brought down rice has been already cited. It 
is thus told by Mr. St. John : — " Once upon a time, when man- 
kind had nothing to eat but a species of edible fungus that 
grows upon rotting trees, and there were no cereals to gladden 
and strengthen man's heart, a party of Daj-aks, among whom 
was a man named Si Jura, whose descendants live to this day in 
the Dayak village of Simpok, went forth to sea. They sailed on 
for some time, until they came to a place at which they heard 
the distant roar of a large whirlpool, and, to their amasemeDt, 
saw before them a huge fruit-tree rooted in the sky, and thence 
hanging down with its branches touching the waves. At the 
request of hia companions, 6i Jnra climbed among its boughs 
to collect the fruit which was in abundance, and when he was 
there he found himself tempted to ascend the trunk and find out 
how the tree grew in that position. He did so, and at 1 
'got 80 high that his companions in the boat lost sight Of h 
> Levu & ClAiko, p. 139. CntUn, roL i. p. I7S. See Uskiel, p. 31. 
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and after waiting a certain time coollj sailed away loaded with 
frnit. Looking down from his lofty position, Si Jura aaw his 
friends making o£F, so he had no other resource but to go on 
fllimbing in hoiiea of reaching aomo resting-place. He therofore 
persevered climbing higher and higher, till he reached tho roots 
of the treo, and there he found himself in a new ooantry — that 
of the Pleiades. There he met a being in form of a man, named 
Si Kira, who took him to his home and hospitably entertained 
him. The food offered was a mess of soft white grains — boiled 
rice. 'Eat,' said Si Kira. 'What, those little maggots?' re- 
plied Si Jura. ' They are not maggots, but boiled rine ; ' and 
Si Kira forthwith explained the process of planting, weeding, 
and reaping, and of pounding and boiling rice, ... So Si Jura 
made a hearty meal, and after eating. Si Kira gave him seed of 
three kinds of rice, instructed him how to cut down the forest, 
burn, plant, weed, and reap, take omens from birds, and celebrate 
harvest feasts ; and then, by a long rope, let him down to earth 
again near his father's house." ' 

In the Malay island of Celebes, the episode of the heavsn- 
plant occnrs in a atory no donbt derived from an Arabic source, 
its theme being that of the tale of Hassan of Bassora in the 
Arabian Nights.' Seven hoaAfnly njTopha came down from the 
flky to bathe, and they were seen by Kasirabaha, who thou^t 
first that they were white doves, but in the bath he saw that 
they were women. Then he stole one of the thin robes that 
gave the nymphs their power of flying, and so ho caught Utahagi, 
the one whose robe he had stolen, and took her for hia ^vife, and 
she bore him a son. Now she was called Utahagi from a single 
white hair she had, which was endowed with magic power, and 
this hair her husband palled out. As soon as he had done it, 
there arose a great storm, and Utahagi went up into heaven. 

» at John, vol. i. p. 202. 

' Lane, 'TbouBsnit and One Nights ;' vol. iii. cfa, S5. Tin eartj Dccaireocs ol 
thif, which mif be cnlled ths rtoiy of the Swaa-coat, in the folk-loin of Kottheni 
fhiropf, U JBtsTeeting. Among a number at iniUnwa, in the Volnndnrqritho, tbree 
vomBa lit OD the ehore with theii Bvao-conta beaide them, readj to turn into >wuu 
and ij t-wAj. Or three dove^ 6j down to b fuuntsin and lieeome mnidens when Ihe^ 
toufh the earth. TVielant takes their elolhes ind will not give them buck till oua 
couwU to b« hij wife, eta., etc tirimm, D, M., pp. 38S-403. 

A A| 
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The child cried for its mother, and Kasimbaha was 
grief, and east about how he should follow Utabagi up into £ 
eky. Then a rat gnawed the tborus off the rattans, and 1 
clambered up by them with his son upon hia back till he came 
to heaven. There a little bird showed him the house of 
Utahagi, and after various adventures he took np his abode 
among the gods.' 

From Celebes to New Zealand the distance is some fot 
thousand miles, but among the jVIaoris a tale is found which i 
beyond doubt connected with this. There was once 
chief called Tawhaki, and a girl of the heavenly race, whwi 
name was Tango-tango, heard of his valoui and his beauty a 
oame down to earth to be hia wife, and she bore a daughter t 
him, But when Tawhaki took the little girl to a spring and h 
washed it, he held it oat at arm's length and said, " Faugh, hoi 
badly the little thing smells." When Tango-tango heard t 
she was bitterly olTended and began to sob and weep, and at li 
she took the child and flew up to heaven with it. Tawhaki t 
to stop her and besought her to stay, but in vain, and as t 
pacsfed for a minute with one foot resting on the carved figi 
at the end of the ridge-pole of the house, above the door, ti 
called to her to leave him some remembrance of her. Then sbM 
told liim he was not to lay hold of the loose root of the creeperil 
which dropping from aloft sways to and fro in the air, but rathfli 
to lay fast hold on that which hanging down from on high 1 
again struck its fibres into the earth. So she fiouted up h 
the air and vanished, and Tawhaki remained mourning : i 
end of a month he could bear it no longer, ao he took his youngt 
brother with him, and two slaves, and started to look for his n 
and child. At last the brothers came to the spot where the' 
ends of the tendrils which hung down from heaven reached the 
earth, and there they found an old ancestress of theirs whose 
name was Matakorepo. She was appointed to take care of the 
tendrils, and she sat at the place where they touched the earth, 
and held the ends of one of them in her hands. So next day 
the younger brother, Karihi, atarted to chmb up, and the old 
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t warned bim not to look down when he was midway 
lieavefi and earth, IcBt he should turn giddy and fall, 
to take care not to catch hold of a loose tendril. But 
just at that very moment he made a spring at the tendrils, and 
by mistake cauf;ht hold of a loose one, and away be s^'ung to 
the very edge of tbf horizon, hut a blast of wind blew forth from 
tbencfi and drove bim back to the other aide of the skies, and 
then onother gust swept bi'm heavenwards, and again he was 
blown down. Just as he reached the ground tliis time Tawhaki 
shonted to bi'm to let go, and lo, he stood upon the earth onco 
more, and the two brothers wept over his narrow escape from 
^^^ destruction. Then Tawhaki began to climb, and he went ap 
^^Land ap, repeating a powerful incantation as he climbed, till at 
^^■'last be reached the heavens, and there he found bis wife and 
^^B^ their daughter, and they took her to the water, and baptised her 
in proper New Zealand fashion. Lightning flashed from Ta- 
whaki's armpits, and be still dwells up there in heaven, and 
when be walks, his footsteps make the thunder and lightning 
that ore huard and seen on earth.' 

There are other mythological ways besides the Heaven-tree, 
by which, in different parts of the world, it is possible to go cp 
and down between the surfikce of the ground and the sky or the 
regions below ; tbe rank Kpear-grass, a rope or tbong, a spider's 
web, a ladder of iron or gold, a column of smoke, or the rainbow. 
It must be remembered in discussing such tales, that the idea 
of climbing, for instance, from earth to heaven by a tree, fan- 
tastic as it may seem to a civilized man of modem times, is in a 
different grade of culture quite a simple and natural idea, and 
too much stress must not bo laid on bare coincidences to this 

■ Qnr, 'Pdl^neiiaD lljtholDgjr,' p. 6fl, etc Several iDcHeDts are bore nmitteJ. 
In uiothsr Tsrston Tawbnki (,'°o t>P not l>f tbe creeper buc upon a, iplilcr'a wab. 
(ThousoD, X. Z., Tut. i. p. 111. lUe. p. Hi.) Other stories connected witli tkii 
series ue to be found ia the Samonn eroQp. The tart, like tbc rice in Borneo, is 
broDght dovD from heaven ; there «bb a beaTen-trec, where people went up uid 
do*a, and whon it Cell it stretched Bome eixty miles ; two jonng men went op to 
the mooD, one by a tree, the other on the smoke of a fire as it Inuered into tlie akj 
(Tomer, p. 246). In the Caroline Islanile, another of these Ka-wy^B^rai goes up to 
henreD on a ootuuin of smoke to risit hie celeslinl father IJ. R. PrrKter. 0)«. p. 6116). 
In the Tonga Istanda, Maui mtkcs the toa grow ap ta henvea, so that the god 
»aa down hj it (Schirrwi, p. 76). 
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effect in proving a common origin for the stories which contain 
them, anlesa closer evidence is forthcoming. Such tales belong 
to B rudo and primitive state of the knowledge of the earth's 
flurface, and what lies above and below it. The earth is a flat 
plain Burrounded by the sea, and the sky forms a roof on which 
*the sun, moon, and etara travel. The Polynesians, who thought, 
like so many other peoples, ancient and modern, that the sky 
descended at the horizon and enclosed the earth, still call 
foreiginers papalanyi, or " heaven -bursters," as having broken in 
from another world outside. The sky is to most savages what 
it is called in a South American language, mumeseke, that is, 
the " earth on high ; " and we can quite understand the thought 
of the Mbocobia of Paraguay, that at death their souls would go 
op to heaven by the tree Llagdigna, which joins earth and sky.' 
There are holes or windows through the sky-roof or firmament, 
where the rain comes through, and if you climb high enough 
you can get through and visit the dwellers above, who look, and 
talk, and live very much in the same way as the people upon 
earth. As above the flat earth, so helow it, there are regions 
inhabited by men or man-like creatures, who sometimes come up 
to the surface, and sometimes are ^-isited by the inhabitants of 
the ujiper earth. "We live as it were upon the ground floor of a 
great house, with upper storeys risiug one over another abeve 
as, and cellars down below. 

The Bridge of the Dead is one of tJie wcU-mafked myths of 
the Old World. The Zarathustrian religion recognizes the 

■ Bnmboldt h BonpUnd, toL ii. p. 27a. D'Orbign^, 'L'Hommc Americain ; ' 
tdL ii. p. 102. A cloKly related vernon of the heaTen-tTCe among the GuaraT«. 
'Martina, 'Ethnog. Amet.,' to), i. ji. S18. Tio followine «re to fce added to the gronp 
oF myths. Tbe Warant of the EsseqailKi district lircd in bfjLTCD till Okonotote went 
after A sbot arrow which had fittlen through ft hole in the t-ky ; Eoeing the c&rth he 
made a rope ladder bj whieh hit people dsKondod, till a fnt oDe itnok Id the hole snd 
made nlum imiHiuibU, ButikD, * RechlsverhBitiiiEEe,' p, 291. The Aht« of Tan- 
CDnier's Island know of an aieeiit by a rope to a region aboTe the earth, Siiroat. 
'Scenes of Havsge Life,' London, 1888, p. Ijfl. In tbe White Kile diHtrirrt, the 
Kjoh ud Kui la; Qai made all men good, and tiier Ured vith him in lieaTen, but 
•a aome of them tamed bad he let them doori bj a rope to the earth ; the good 
eonld climb up again b; this rope to the aliy, vfaere there mrb danelng aud beer and 
all waa joroui, but the rope broke (or a bin] bit it through) bo there ia no going up to 
be.iVBa now; it i> cloeed to men. A. Ivaufmann, '(Jebiet des ^ciiseu PIubhi,* 
Brixeu, ISSl. p. 123. 'Note to 3rd Editiim.] 
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bridge Chinvat, mode by Ahura-Mazda, whither soula of the 
dead on their way to give accoimt of their deeds in life mnst 
oome, the good to pass over, the w-ickod to fall iuto the abyss ; to 
this day the Parsi declares in solemn eonfesaion of his faith, 
that he is wholly without doubt in the stepping over the bridge 
Chinvat.' Perhaps it ivas from this Persian source that the 
myth foand its way into Rabbinical literature,* and into the ac- 
cepted belief of IslEun. Over the midst of the Moslem Hell 
stretches the bridge £3-Sirat, finer than a hair, and sharper than 
the edge of a sword. There all soula of the dead must pass 
along, but while the good reach the other side in safely, the 
wicked fall off into the abyss,^ 

In Scandinavian mythology, the bridge on the Hell-way, where 
the pale unsubstantial dead ride over the river Gjoll, is part and 
parcel of the myth of Boldur in the Prose Edda.* But it seems 
rather from the Oriental group just described, that the ideas of 
the bridge in Christian Europe bad their source. The "Brig of 
Dread, na brader than a thread," sung of in the grand old Lyke- 
Wako Dirge of our North Country,^ was a recognized part of the 
architecture of Purgatory and Hell, to be seen and even passed 
over by the ecstatic explorers whose visions of the future state were 
a staple commodity of pious literature in tbe middle ages. It ia 
thus described when Owayne Miles, one of King Stephen's 
Xuights, descends into St. Patrick's Purgatory :— 

" Over tbe water a, bryggo then; was, 
ForBothe tencre than ony glassu : 
Hit was narowB aud hit was hyge, 
Oaelhc that other end he Bjge. 
The mydjUe was byg ■, ihe ciide wag lowo, 
Hit fettle ae hit hmtde ben. a beol bowe. 
Tbe develle sajde, ' Knygbte, here ma? tha m 
Into helle the lygte entr^ : 
Over I hys brj-gge thu meiite wende, 
Wynde and niyna we sholte the sonde ; 
We nhtille the senda wyndo full poodo, 
That shall the caste ynto the floode." " 

' AvraU, tr. by Spegsl 4; BlewJc, toL i. p. H], yoI, iL p. 14, toI. ilL 
'Doctrine of a Fotnre Life ; ' Now York, I8«fl, p. 138. 

* Eisenineiiger, ' Katd. Judeuthuni ;' part ii. p. SSS. 

* Une, Mod. %, tot. i. p. »i. 

* Proio Edda : U/Ifigiiuiiiig, 49. Qrimm, D. M., p. Hi. 

* £ruid, Pot. AoL, vol. ii. p. 37S. 
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But Owayne with prayer passed safely over and reached tl» 
Earthly Paradise on the other Bide.^ The adaptation of the 
myth in Paradise Lost is too familiar to be quoted. 

Looldiig to tho far East, we find in the Hinduized and 
Islamized mythology of Java the bridge which leads across the 
■byas to the single opening in the stone wall round Suralaya, 
the dwelling of the gods ; off this bridge the ei-ildoers fall into 
the depths below.' Other myths from this region have more 
special and seemingly more local character. The conception of 
a bridge being needed for the passage of souls is well shown 
among the Ksrens of BInuah, who at this day tic strings across 
the rivers for the ghosts of the dead to pass over to their graves ; 
among these people the Heaven-bridge is a sword, those who 
cross it become men, those who dare not, women.' And among 
the Idaan of Borneo, the passage for men into paradise is across 
a long tree, which to those who have not killed a man is scarcely 
practicable.* 

In .America, tho bridge over the abyss is distinct in native 
mythology. The Greenland angekok, when he has passed 
through the land of souls, has to cross an awful gulf over a 
etretched rope, his guardian spirit holding him by the hand, till 
he reaches the abode of the great female Evil Spirit below the 
Bea.' Among the North American Indians the Ojibwa soul has 
to cross the river of death on the great snake which serves as a 
bridge," while the Minnetarees, in their way to tho mansions of 
their ancestors after death, have to cross a narrow footing over a 
rapid river, where the good warriors and hunters pass, but the 
worthless ones fall in.' Catlin'e account of the Choctaw belief ia 
as follows : — " Our people all believe that the spirit lives in a 
fiiture state ; that it has a great distance to travel after death 
towards the west — that it has to cross a dreadfnl deep and rapid 
stream, which is hemmed in on both sides by high and rugged 
hills — over this stream, from hill to hill, there lies a long and 

' T. WH|{ht, 'Bt. Patrick's FuTgatorji' LoadoD, IS14, p. 74, u.d olsavbera. 
> Schirren, pp, 122, 125. For CMaa, hw DoalllUe, ' Sooial Life of tlie Chinw* ; ' 
TdL i p. 173. 
' Mra. MuoD, p. 73 i Maion id Jouni. Ai. Soo. Bengd, 1865, port ii. p. 197. 

* Journ. lud. Aichrp. tol. iiL p. C!i7. * Craoi, Grbniuid, p. 2S1. 

• Eaating, toL ii. p. IiL ' Long'* Etf., vaL L p. 230, 
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•iipper; pine log, with tlie bark peeled off, over nhich the dead 
have to pass to tlie delightful -hunting groundB, On the other 
side of the etream there are six persoiiB of the good honting- 
grounda with rocka in their hands, which they throw at them oil 
■when they are on the middle of the log. The good walk on 
safely to the good hunting-grounds . . . The wicked see the 
stones coming, and try to dodge, by which they fall down from 
the log, and go thousands of feet to the water, which is dashing 
OTer the rocks."* In the interior of South America the idea 
appears again among the Manacicas. Among those people, the 
MapoDOB or priests performed a kind of baptism of the dead, and 
were then supposed to mount into the air, and carry the soul to 
the Land of the Departed. After a weary journey of many days 
over hills and vales, through forests, and across rivers and 
Bwamps and lakes, they came to a place where many roads met, 
near a deep and wide river, where the god Tatusiso stood night 
and day upon a wooden bridge to inspect all such travellers. If 
he did not consider the epriokling after death a sufficient purga- 
tion of the sins of the departed, he would stop the priest, that 
the Boul he carried might be further cleansed, and if resistance 
■were made, would sometimes seize the unhappy soul and throw 
him into the river, and when this happened some calamity would 
follow among the Manacicas at home.' 

The Bridge of the Dead may possibly have its origin in the 
rainbow. Among the Northmen the rainbow is to be seen in 
the bridge Bifrost of the three colours, over which the ^sir 
make their daily journey, and the red in it is fire, for were it 
easy to pass over, the Frost-giants and the Mountain-gianta 
would get across it into heaven. In a remark, evidently belong- 
ing to the North American story of the Sun-Catcher, the rainbow 
replaces the tree up which the mouse climbs and gnaws loose a 
captive in the sky.* The rainbow is a ladder by which New 
Zealand chiefs climb to heaven, and by it the souls of the Philip- 
pine islanders who died violent deaths were carried to the happy 



See J. 0. MiiJler, Aroer. Drrelig. pp. 87, 28S. 
iL p. 1S6, 

Henschlicbra Baisen;' Lemgo, 1854^ 



> CatliD, ToL ii. p. 127. 
■ Bouthej, 'Bniiil,' vol. liL p. 1S6. 
' Bcboolcrafl in Pott, " Ungleichhei 
*. 297. 
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state.* The ililky Way, wliich among the North Americi 
liidiaus is the road of souls to the other world, has also a clai 
to be considered.' As in the Old World, bo in the New, t 
Bridge of the Dead is but an incident, BometimeB, but i 
always or even mostly, introduced into a wider belief that a 
death the sonl of man comes to a grtat gulf or stream, which il 
has to pass to reach the country that lies beyond the grave 
The Mythology of Polynesia, though it wants the Bridj 
develops the idea of the gulf which the souls have to pasa, of 
cauoeB or by Bwimming, into a long series of mytbs.^ It ia not 
needful to cntt^r hero into duUiils of so well-known a feature of 
the Mythology of the Old World, where the Vedic Yama, King 
of the Dead, crossed the rapid waters and showed the way to otu 
Aryan fathers ; where the modern Hindu hopes by grasping t 
cow's tidl aL JeaLh to he safely ferried over the dreadful rivw 
Vaitarajii ; when? Charon and bis boat, the procession of the dea 
by water to tbtir long borne in modern Brittany as in anciei 
Egypt, the settijig uHoat of the Scandinavian heroes in buruia 
ships or burjing thorn iu boats on shore, are all instancea of i 
prevalence. In barbaric districts, myths of tbo river of deatfi 
may he instajiccd alike among the Finns and the Guinea negi 
among the Khouds of Orissa and the Dayaks of Borneo.* 
North America we bear sometimes of the bridge, but sometin 
the water must be passed in canoes. The souls come to a grea 
lake where there is a beautiM island, towards which they havt 
to paddle in a canoe of while ahining stone. On the way thei 
arises a storm, and the wicked soaU are wrecked, and the heapl 
of their bones are to be seen under water, but the good r 
the happy island.* So Charlevoix speaks of the souls that a 
shipwrecked in crossing the river which they have to pass o 
their long journey toward the west,* and with this behef t 
canoe-burial of the North-West and of Patagonia bangs togethea 

' Folnck, N. Z., vol. i. p. 273. Meiaen, vol. I p. SOS. 
■ Le Jenna (ISSl), p. S3. 

* Williams, ' Fiji,' yol. i. pp. 244, 205. Sehima, pp. 93, 110, elc 

* Cutrin, p. 129, etc Bramui, Quinea, in PiDkorlou, tdI, ivL p. 
phenoQ, p. &2. Jdiuii, lad. Aichi))., toI. i, p, 31. 

* ScbiHiienft, [lart L p. S21. Mtckeoiie, p. nix. 

* ChBTlsToii, Tol, ii. p. 76. 
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How the souls of the Ojibwaa cross tlio deep and rapid water to 
reach the land of blisa,^ aud the souls of the Mandaua travel on 
the lake by which the good reach their ancient village, while the 
wicked cannot get across for the burden of their sins,' I do not 
know ; but, like the Heaven-Bridge, the Heavon-Qulf which has 
to he passed on the way to the Land of Spirits, has a claim to 
carefal discnseion in the general argument for the proof of his- 
torical connexion from Analogy of Jlyths," 

The Fountain of Youth is known to the Mythology of Intlia. 
The A^vinas let the husband of Sakanya go into the lake, 
whence the bather comes forth as old or as young as he may 
choose ; and elsewhere the " ageless river," vijard nadi, makes 
the old yoang again by only seeing it, or perhaps by bathing in 
its waters.* Perhaps it is this fountain that Sir John Maun- 
devile tells of early in the fourteenth century somewhere about 
India. " Also towai-d the heed of that Forest is the Cytee of 
Polomhe. And above the Cytee is a grote Mountnyne, that also 
is clept Polomhe; and of that Mount the Cytee bathe his name. 
And at the Foot of that Mount, is a fayr Welle and a gret, that 
hathe odour and savour of alle Spices; and at every hour of 
the day, he chaungethe his odour and his savour dj'verseiy. 
And whoso drynkethe 3 tymes fasting of that Watro of that 
Welle, he is hool of alle maner sykenesse, that he hathe. And 
thei that dwellen there and drynken often of that Welle, tbei 
nevere ban Sekenesse, and thei semen alle ways 5ongo. I have 
dronken there of 3 or 4 sithes ; and Jit, methinkethe, I fare the 
better. Sum men clepen it the WeUe of 5outhe : for thei that 
often drynken there of, semen alle weys Jongly, and ly\-en with 
,outen Sykenesse, And men scjti, that that Welle cometh out 
of Paradyg : and therfore it is so vertuons."^ 

When Cambysea sent the Fish-Eaters to spy out the condition 
of the long-lived Ethiopians, and the messengers wondered to 
hear that they lived a hundred and twenty years or more, the 
£thiopians took them to a fountain, where, when they had 

■ SirhoolcnJt, put ii. p. IBS. ' Looii k Clu-ke, p. IHS. 

* For iurlher rBTosrkj on theiB Bnbjeda, »e« Tjlor, 'Primitira Culture,' cbaps. 
Sii.-xiT. [Note M 3rd Editioo.] 

* Kolm, pp. 128, 12. 

•TbG Yoiageand TrsTuleof Sir Jobn Matmdevili), St.}' London, 1736, p. 30^ 
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bathed, their bodies Bhone as if they hsd been oiled, and Bmel 
like the scent of violets.^ In Europe, too, stories of miraculooalj 
healing fountains have long been current.' The Moslem geoJ 
grapber Ibn-el-Wardi places the Fountain of Life in the dai 
Bouth-weatern regions of the earth. EI-Khidr drank of it, i 
will live till the day of judgment ; and Ilyaa or Elias, whoufl 
popular beUef mixes not only with El-Khidr, but also with St. 
George, the Dragon -slayer, has drunk of it likewise." Fartbar 
east, the idea is to be found in the Malay islands. Batara Gun 
drinks from a poisonous spring, but saves himself and the rest 
of the gods by finding a well of Ufe ; and again, Nurtjaja compels 
the pandit Kabib, the guardian of the caverns below the earth, 
where flows the spring of immortality, to let him drink of itaj 
waters, and even to take some for his descendants.* In tht 
Hawaiian legend, Eamapiikai, " the child who runs over th^ 
Bea," goes with forty companions to Tahiti {Kahiki, that is i 
say, to the land far awiy), and brings back wondrous tales ( 
Haupokane, " the belly of Kane," and of the wai oti 
"water of life," icni ora roa, "water of enduring life," whicl 
removes all sickness, deformity, and decrepitude from those wh<M 
plnnge beneath its waters.* It is perhaps to this story of t 
Sandwich Islands that Turner refers, when he says that som&l 
South Sea islanders have traditions of a river in the spirit-worlifl 
called "Water of Life," which makes the old young again, audi 
they return to earth to live another life.* 

One easy esplanation of the Fountain of Youth BUggest*'.! 
itself at the first glance. Every islander who can see the sun gaj 
down old, faint, and weary into the western sea, to rise yonngl 
and fresh from the waters, has the Fountain of Youth beforft'j 
liim ; and this explanation of several, at least, of the stories i 
strengthened by their details, as when the fountain is describi 
as flowing in the regions below, or in the belly of Kane, whera 
the boy who climbs over the sea goes to it ; or when, lilie t 
dying and reviving sun, Batara Guru is poisoned, but finds then 

' Hnrod. iii. t 23. ' Srimm, D. M., p. 654. Pertj. p. U9. 

' Lone, 'TLoiuuid and One Kighls,' loL I p. 20. See Butian, tdL iL pp. 16^1 
B71. * Scbirren, p. 124. " 

' SotirMn, p. 80. EllU, Poljn. B«i, vol. ii. p. 47. EUia, ' Hawui 
16S7, p. S9S. ■ TaiutT, p. SSS. 
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TeTiTiiig water, and is cured ; ' or when the Moslem asaociatea 
the drinking from the fountain with Elijah of the chariot of fire 
and horses of fire, or with St, George, the favourite mediiBval 
hearer of the great Sun-myth, Without further discnssing the 
origin of these myths, it may suiHce to point ont their occur- 
rence in the New World. The Aleutian islanders had their 
legend that in the early times men were immortal, and when 
they grew old bad hut to spring from a high mountain into a 
lake whence they come forth in renewed youth. In the West 
Indies, early in the sixteenth century, Gomara relates that Juan 
Ponce de Leon, having his government taken from him, and 
thus finding himself rich and without charge, fitted out two 
caravels, and went to seek for the island of Boyuca, where the 
Indians said there was the fountain that turned old men hack 
into youths (a perennial spring, says Peter Martyr, so noble that 
the drinking of its waters made old men young again). For six 
months he went lost and famishing among many islands, but of 
such a fountain he found no trace. Then he came to Bimini, 
and discovered Florida on Pascua Florida (Easter Sanday), 
wberefrom he gave the country its name.' 

To proceed now to the atorj- of the Tail-Fisher. Dr. Dasent, 
who, in his admirable Introduction to the Norse Tales, has 
taken the lead in the extension of the argument from Compara- 
tive Mythology beyond the limited range within which it is 
aided by History and Language, has brought the popular tales 
of Africa and Europe into close connexion by adducing, among 
others, the unmistakeable common origin of the Norse Tala 
of the Bear who, at the instigation of the Fox, fishes with 
his toil through a hole in the ice till it is frozen in, and then 
pulls at it till it comes off, and the storj- from Eornu of the 
Hyffina who puts his tail into the hole, that the Weasel may 
fasten the meat to it, hut the Weasel fastens a stick to it 
instead, and the Hy^na pulls till his tail breaks ; both stories 
accounting in a similar way, but with a proper difi'erence of 

' Petetjm. etc of Batais Qotq, tee W. r. HumbolJt, Kawi-Spr., toL i, p. 100 ; 
Sehirisu, p. 116 ; a!ao Crnwfurd. Introd., p. txriii. and i. n. batara, gum. 

= Qomiu«, Hist, Gen. de Ua Indiis ; MeiJimi del Cnmim. 1553, put i, foL uiii 
Fetn Uutjri De Otbe Norg (ISIS), ed. HakJujt ; Sua, 1G87, do«. iL s. 10b 
I -{hlTiuio, p. 123. 
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local colouring, for tbe fact that bears and faytBDfiB are fltmni^ 
tailed,^ 

A similar story is told in Hcjnard the Fox, loss appositely, J 
of the Wolf instead of the Bear,' and in the Celtic story recently 1 
pablished by Mr. Campbell, it ia again the Wolf who loses hii-l 
tail. In this latter story, by that kaleidoscopic arrangement of"j 
incidents which ia so striking a feature of Mythology, the losing''! 
of the tail is combined with the epii:!ode of taking the reflection 
of the moon for a cheese, which occurs in another connexion in J 
lU^ynard,' and is apparently the origin of our popular saying-l 
about the moon being made of green cheese. 



It ihu moon aiiiac ut luU or no ; 

That would, fla sooa u e'er she shone, Btraight 

Whethpr 'twere tiiVT or night demonstrate : 

Tell what her d'ameter to an inch is, 

And [irove that abc's not made of green cheese."* 

Here, of course, "green cheese" means, like rvphs x^wpdi, 
fresh, white cheese. In the Highland tale the Fox shows the 
Wolf the moon on the ice, and tells him it is a cheese, and he 
must cover it with his tail to hide it, till tho Fox goes to see 
that the farmer is asleep. When the tail is frozen tight the 
Fox alarms the farmer, and the Wolf leaves his tail behind 
him.* 

"The tailless condition both of the bear and tho hya.'na," 
Dr. Dasent remarks, "could scarcely fail to attract attention in 
a race of hunters, and we might expect that popular tradition 
would attempt to account for both." The reasonableness of 
this conjecture is well shown in the case of two other short- 
tailed beasts, in a mythical episode from Central America, 
which bears no apijearance of being historically connected 
with the rest, bat looks as though it had been devised iude- 
pendently to account for the facts. ^Vhen the two princes 
Hunahpa and Xbalanque set themselves one day to till the 

> Dieeat, 'Popular Talea from the None ;' l2iid ad.) Ediohurgh, ISfiB, pp. 1, 197. 
» Grimm, ' Keiabart Fuoha,' pp. cir. cxxii. SI, 

■ Qiimm, ' Rfiiiiliart Facha,' p. curii. * ' Hudibru,* part ii. canto iii. 

• Couipbell, ' Fopuur Toloi uf the Wert BigUlaadi ) ' Bdlnbargh, 1660, loL L 
p.271t 
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groand, the axe out down the trees and the mattock cleared 
sway the underwood, while the masters amused themselTea 
with shooting. But next day, when they came back, they 
found the trees and creepers and brambles back in their 
places. So they cleared the ground again, and hid themselves 
■to watch, and at midnight all the beasts came, small and great, 
flaying in their language, " Trees, arise ; creepers, arise ! " and 
Ihey came close to the two princes. First came the Lion and 
tho Tiger, and the princes tried to catch them, but could not. 
Then came the Stag and the Rabbit, and them they caught by 
their tails, but the tails came off, and so the Stag and the Rab- 
bit have still but " scarce a stump " left them to this day. But 
the Fox and the Jackal and the Boar and the Porcupine and the 
other beasts passed by, and they could not catch one till the Rat 
came leaping along ; he was the last and they got in his way 
And caught him in a cloth. They pinched his head and tried to 
4!hoke him, and burnt his tail over the fire, and since then the 
Tat has had a hairless tail, and his ayes are as if they had been 
squeezed ont of his head. But he begged to be heard, and told 
them it was not their buginess to till the groand, for the rings 
and gloves and the india-rabber baJl, the iuBtrumfflits of the 
princely game, were hidden in their ^andmoliier's hoase, and 
•0 forth.' 

The curious mythic att of Tail-fishing only forms » part of 
the stories how the Bear, the Wolf, and the Hywna came to 
lose their tails in Eiiro]>e and Africa. Bnt this partioular idea, 
taken by itself, has a wide geographical range both in the 
Old and New A^'ovlds- A story current in India, apparently 
smong the Tamil population of the South, is told by the Rev. 
J. Roberts, who says, speaking of the jackal, " this animal 
is very much like the fox of England in his habits and appear- 
ance. I have been told, that they otttm catoh the (Sra.h by 
putting their tail into its hole, which the creature imme- 
diately Beiees, in hope of food : the jackal then dr^s it ont and 
devours it." ' 

In North America, the bmrer of the story is the racoon. 
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"LawBon relutes, tliut those wLicli formorly lived on the BHn4 
waters in Carolina, ft;il on oysters, which they nimbly snatched J 
when the shell opened; but that aometimes the paw wa»1 
caught, and held till the return of the tide, in which the e 
ma!, though it swims well, was Bometiraes drowned. His art ] 
in catching crabs is still more extraordinary. Standing on tiu 
borders of the waters where this shell-fish abounds, he kcepf 
the end of his tail floating on the surface, which the crab seizes 
and he then leaps forward with his prey, and destroys it in 
very artful manner." ' In South America, the art is given ( 
two other very cunning creatures, the monkey and the jaguar^^ 
I have been informed by one of the EngliFih explorers in Britisl 
Guiana, that it is a current story there, that the monkey catch« 
fish by letting them take hold of the end of his tail. Southe^'j 
quoting from a manuscript description of the district flooded 
by the River Paraguay, called the Lago Xarayes, saya " wheal 
the floods are out tho fish leave the river to feed upon cdrtain'l 
fruits: as soon as they hoar or feel the fruit strike the water,] 
they leap to catch it as it rises to the surface, and in their^ 
eagerness spring into the air. From this habit the Ounce ha*] 
leamt a curious stratagem ; he gets upon a projecting 
and from time to time strikes the water with his tail, thus imn] 
tating the sound which the fruit makes as it drops, and as tl 
fish spring towards it, he catches them with Ms paw."' Moifl 
recently, the story has been told again by Mr. Wallace : " Th( 
jaguar, say the Indians, is the most canning animal in th^ 
forest : he can imitate the voice of almost every bird and animal 
so exactly, as to draw them towards him ; he fishes in the 
rivers, lashing the water with his tail to imitate falling fruit, 
and when the fish approach, hooka them up with his claws." * 
It may be objected against the use of the tail-fishing story 
as mythological evidence, that there may possibly be some 
foundation for it in actual fact ; and it is indeed hardly more 
astonishing, for instance, than the jaguar's turning a number 
of river-tnrtles on their backs to he eaten at his leisure, a 
Btory which Humboldt accepts as true. But the way in which 
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the tail-6sliiiig is attributed in different countries to one animal 
after fmother, the bcur, the wolf, tlie hyitna, tlie jiicknl, the 
racoon, the monkey, and the jaguar, authorizes the opiuion 
that, in moat cases at least, it is one of those floating ideas 
which are taken up as part of the story-teller's stock in trade, 
and used where it suits him, bat with no particular eubordina- 
tion to fact. 

Lastly, another Old World story which has a remarkable 
analogue in South America is that of the Diable Boiteux. This, 
however, in the state in which it is known to modern Europe, ia 
a conception a good deal modified under Christian influences. 
In the old mythology of our race, it is the Fire-god who is lame. 
The unsteady flickering of the flames may perhaps be figured in 
the crooked legs and hobbling gait of Eepha^iituB, and Zens 
oasts him down from heaven to earth like his crooked light- 
nings ; while the stories which correspond with the Yulcan-myth 
on German ground tell of the laming of Wieland, our Wayland 
Smith, the representative of Hephfestus. The transfer of the 
lameness of the Fire-god to the De^-il seems to belong to the 
mixture of the ScriptTiral Satan with the ideas of heathen gods, 
elves, giants, and demons, which go to form that strange com- 
pound, the Devil of popular medieval belief.' 

There is something very quaint in the notion of a lame god or 
devil, but it is quite a familiar one in South Africa. The deity 
of the Namaquas and other tribes is Tsui'kuap, whose principal 
attributes seem to be the causing of pain and death. This being 
received a wound in his knee in a great fight, and "Wouiided- 
knee" appears to he the meaning of his name.^ Moffat's account, 
which is indeed not very clear, fits with a late remark made by 
liivingstoue among another people of South Africa, the Bakwains. 
He observes that near the village of Sechele there is a cave called 
Lepelole, which no one dared to enter, for it was the common 
belief that it was the habitation of the Deity, and that no one 
who went in ever came out again. "It is curious," he says, 
" that in oU their pretended dreams or visions of their god he 



> Welekar, ' Griechincbe Gntterlehra ;' Qotlmgen, I8S7, Etc., toI. i 
inm, D. H., pp. 221, U51, 637-^, SU, US. See Sohineu, p. ISl. 
■ Uodftt, pp. 2il-». 
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has always a crooked leg, like the EgjiJtiau Thau." ' ETen in 
Austrnlia somctliing similar is to bo fouud. The Biam is held 
to be like a black, but deformed in his lower extremities ; the 
natives eay they got many of the songs sung at their dances 
him, bat ho also cuuaes diseases, eepeoially one which mmJis 
iace like small-poi:.^ 

The Diablo Boitenx of South America is thus described by 
Poppig, in bis account of the life of the forest ludians of 
Mainas- " A ghoHtly being, the UcbucUa-cbaqui or Lame-foot, 
aloue troubles the source of bis best pleasure and his lirelihood. 
'Where the forest is darkest, where only the Ught-avoidiiig. 
amphibia and the nocturnal birds dwell, lives this daugerotiB 
creature, and endeavours, by putting on some friondly shape, to 
lore the Indian to his destruction. As the sociable htintors do, 
it gives the well underetood signs, and, never reached itself, 
entices the deluded victim deeper and duepyr into the solitude, 
disappearing with a ebout of mocking laughter when the path 
home is lost, and the terrors of tho wilderness are incrBasiag 
with the growing shadows of night. Sometimes it separatsa 
oomiiaQious who have gone hunting together, by appearing first 
in one place, tbcn in another in an altered form ; but it nsrer 
can deceive the wary hunter who in distrust examines the toot- 
steps of bis enemy. Hardly has he caught sight of the quite 
unequal size of thu impressions of the foet, when be bastaua 
back, and for long after no one dar^ to make an expedition iofeOr: 
the wilderness, for the visits of tho fiend are only for a time. 
In South America, as in Afiica, this is not a mere local tale, 
a widely spread behef. 

In 'xincluaion, the analogies between the Mythology of Amii 
and of the rest of the wwld which have been here enumerat 
when taken together with the many more which come into 
in studying a wider range of native American traditions, 
after full allowance has been made for independent coincides 
seem to me to warrant some expectation that the Amei 
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Mythology may have to be treated as embodying materials 
common to other districts of the world, mixed no doubt with 
purely native matter. Such a view would bring the early history 
of America into definite connexion with that of other regions, 
oyer a larger geographical range than that included in Humboldt's 
argument, and would bear with some force, though of course but 
kidiieetlyi on the problem, of the Jiffosion of mankinds 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

CONCLUDING RBMAEK8. 

It has been intimated that the present series of Essays affords 
no sufficient foundation for a definite theory of the Rise and 
Progress of Human Civilization in early times. Nor, indeed, 
will any such foundation be ready for building upon, until a great 
deal of preparatory work has been done. Still, the evidence 
which has here been brought together seems to tell distinctly 
for or against some widely circulated Ethnological theories, and 
also to justify a certain amount of independent generalization, 
and the results of the foregoing chapters in this way may now be 
briefly summed up, with a few additional remarks. 

In the first place, the facts collected seem to favour the view 
that the wide differences in the civilization and mental state of 
the various races of mankind are rather differences of develop- 
ment than of origin, rather of degree than of kind. Thus the 
Gesture-Language is the same in principle, and similar in its 
details, all over the world. The likeness in the formation both 
of pure myths and of those crude theories which have been 
described as ''myths of observation," among races so dissimilar 
in the colour of their skins and the shape of their skulls, tells in 
the same direction. And wherever the occurrence of any art 
or knowledge in two places can be confidently ascribed to inde- 
pendent invention, as, for instance, when we find the dwellers 
in the ancient lake-habitations of Switzerland, and the Modem 
New Zealanders, adopting a like construction in their curious 
fabrics of tied bundles of fibre, the similar step thus made in 
different times and places tends to prove the similarity of the 
minds that made it. Moreover, to take a somewhat weaker line 
of argument, the uniformity with which like stages in the develop- 
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ment of art and science are found among the most unlike races, 
may be adduced as evidence on the same side, in spite of tho 
constant difficulty in deciding whether any particular development 
is due to independent invention, or to transmission from some 
other people to those among whom it is found. For if the 
similar thing has been produced in two places by independent 
invention, then, as has just been said, it is direct evidence of 
similarity of mind. And on the other band, if it was carried 
from the one place to the other, or from a third to both, by mere 
transmission from people to people, then the smallness of tha 
change it has suffered in transplanting is still evidence of the 
like nature of the soil wherever it is found. 

Considered both from this and other points of view, tbiR uni- 
form development of the lower civilization is a matter of great 
interest. The state of things which is foimd is not indeed that 
one race does or knows exactly what another race does or knows, 
but that similar stages of development recur in different times 
and places. There is reason to suppose that our ancestors IQ 
remote times made fire with a machine much like that of the 
modem Esquimaux, and at a far later date they used the bow 
and arrow, as so many savage tribes do BtiH, The foregoing 
chapters treating of the history of some early arts, of the practice 
of sorcery, of euriouB customs and superstitions, are indeed full 
of instances of the recurrence of like phenomena in the remotest 
regions of the world. We might reasonably expect that men of 
like minds, when placed under widely different circumstances of 
country, climate, vegetable and animal life, and so forth, should 
develop very various phenomena of civilization, and we even 
know by evidence that they actually do so ; but nevertheless it 
strikingly illustrates the extent of mental uniformity among 
mankind to notice that it is really difficult to find, among a hst 
of twenty items of art or knowledge, custom or superstition, 
taken at random from a description of any uncivilized race, a 
single one to which something closely analogona may not be 
found elsewhere among some other race, unlike the first in 
physical characters, and living thousands of miles off. It is 
taking a somewhat extreme case to put the Australians to such 
» test, for thej are perhaps the most peculiar of the lower varie- 
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ties of Man, jet among the arte, beliefs, and customs, i 
among their tribes, there are comparatively few that cannot be 
matched elsewhere. They raise ecara on their bodies like Afri- 
can tribes ; they circumcise like the Jews and Arabs ; they bar 
marriage in the female line like the Iroqaois ; they drop out of 
their language the names of plants and animals which have been 
naed as the personal names of dead men, and make new words 
to serve instead, like the Abiponea of South America ; they 
bewitch their enemies ivith locks of hair, and pretend to cure the 
sick by Bucking out stones through their skin, as is done in so 
many other regions. It is true that among tJieir weapons they 
have one of very marked, perhaps even specific peculiarity, the 
boomerang, but the rest of their armoury, the apear, the epear- 
thrower, the club, the throwing- cudgel, are but varieties of 
instruments common elsewhere, and the same is true of their 
fire-drill, their stone hatchet, their nets and baskets, their bark 
canoes and rafts. And while among the Australians there are 
only a very few exceptions to modify the general rule that what- 
ever is found in one place in the world may be matched more or 
less closely elsewhere, piecemeal (»■ as a whole, the proportion of 
BQch exceptions is smaller, and consequently the uniformity of de- 
velopment more strikingly marked, amoitg most of the other races 
of the world who have not risen above the lower levels of oulture. 
In the next place, the collections of facte relating to various 
useful arts seem to justify the opinion that, in such practical 
matters at least, the history of mankind has been on the whole 
a histoid of progress. Over almost the whole world are found 
traces of the former use of stone implements, now superseded 
by metal ; rude and laborious means of making fire have been ' 
supplanted by easier and better processes ; over large regions 
of the earUi the art of boiling in earthen or metal pots ami the 
firo has succeeded the ruder art of stone-boiling ; iu three dis- 
tant countries tho art of writing sounds is found developing 
itself out of mere picture-writing, and this phonetic writing has 
superseded in several districts the use of quipus, or knotted 
cords, as a means of record and communication. In the chap- 
ter particularly devoted to evidence of progrt-ss, a number of 
£ict8 are stated which i-eein to be records of a forward develt^ 
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ment in other arts, in times and places beyond the range of 
history. On the other hand, though arts which flourish in 
times of great refinement or luxury, and complex proceasee 
"which require a combination of Bkill or labour bard to get 
together, and liable to be easily disarranged, may often de- 
generate, yet the more homely and asefu] the art, and the less 
difficult the conditions for its exercise, the leas likely it is to 
disappear from the world, unless when superseded by some 
better device. Races may and do leave off building temples^, 
and monuments of sculptured stone, and fall off in the execu- 
tion of masterpieces of metal-work and porcelain, but there is ' 
no OTp-idance of any tribe giving up the use of the spindle to 
twist their thread by hand, or having been in the habit of work- 
ing the fire-drill with a thong, and going back to the clumsier 
practice of working it without, and it is even hard to fancy such 
a thing happening. Since the Hottentots have learnt, within 
the last two centuries or so, to smelt the iron ore of their 
country, it is hard to imagine that anything short of extirpating 
tlicm or driving them into a country destitute of iron, could 
make them go back to the Stone Age in which their ancestors 
lived. Some facts are cicoted which bear on the possible degene- 
ration of savage tribes when driven out into the desert, or other- 
wise reduced to destitution, or losing their old arts in the 
presence of a higher civilization, hut there seems ground for 
thinking that such degeneration has been rather of a local than 
of a general character, and has rather affected the fortunes of 
particular tribes than the development of the world at large. I 
do not think I have ever met with a single fact which seems to 
me to justify the theory, of which Dr. von Martius is perhaps the 
leading advocate, that the ordinary condition of the savage is the 
result of degeneration from a far higher state.^ The chapter on 

' Sw above, p. 130. It appoan, liowevsr, thai the IaM Di. Iklartiiu u do Inngor 
ta bo reckoned vnoog the luppoiteri of the degem^ntion-thear;, u in lat«r jcurs ha 
Hw cuuse to reveTW his earlj viewK. Eiuce the Jute of the Hr^ editiofi of Ihft 
preMDt work, he bai published h» opiniaa u to the AmBKmi tribes, that then i« 
no ground for coDBidering thctr borbnitiiu oonditian s «ecoiid«i7 one, nor (hat it tu 
preceded bj a higher state of moisla, ur it put civiliutioD. See JUartiUP, ' Beilrligs 
cur Ethnognti'bie Amerika's,' Leipiig, 18fi7, vol. i. p. 375; aleo Fewhel, ' Vatksp> 
ksDde,' Leipug, 1874, p. 137. iHoVi m 3rd Kditiou.] 
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" Images and Names," which explaina the arts of Magic a, 
effectB of an early mental condition petrified into a scries of 
mystic observances carried up into the midst of a higher cnlture, 
IH indeed in the strongest opposition to the view strongly advo- 
, cated by dcgenerationists, that these superstitious practices ara 
, mutilated remnants of a high system of belief which prevailed in 
former times. So far as may be judged from the scanty and de- 
fective evidence which has as yet been brought forn^ard, I ven- 
ture to think the most reasonable opinion to be that the course 
of development of the lower ciTihzutiou has been on the whole 
in a forward direction, though interfered with occasionally and 
locally by the results of degrading and destroying influences. 

Granting the existence of this onward movement in the lower 
levels of art and science, the question then arises, how any par- 
ticular piece of skill or knowledge has come into any particular 
place where it is found. Three ways are open, independent in- 
vention, inheritance from ancestors in a distant region, trans- 
mission from one race to another ; but between these three ways 
the choice is commonly a difficult one. Sometimes, indeed, the 
first is evidently to be preferred. Thus, though the floating 
gardens of Mexico and Cashmere are very similar devices, it 
seems more likely that the Mexican chinaiuiia was invented on 
the spot than that the idea of it was imported from a distant 
region. Though the wattled cloth of the Swiss lake-dwellings ia 
so similar in principle to that of New Zealand, it is much easier 
to suppose it the result of separate invention than of historical 
connexion. Though both the Egyptians and Chinese cams 
upon the expedient of making the picture of an object stand for 
the sound which was the name of that object, there is no reason 
to doubt their having done so independently. 
/ But the more difficult it is to account for observed facts in 
" jthia way, and the more necessary it becomes to have recourse to 
theories of inheritance or transmission to explain them, the 
greater is their value in the eyes of the Ethnologist. Wherever 
he can judge that the existence of similar phenomena in tba 
culture of distant peoples cannot be fairly accounted for, except 
by supposing ihat there has been a connexion by blood or by in- 
tercourse between them, then he has before him evidence bear> 
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utg upon the history' of civitizatioo and on the history of man- 
kind, evidence which shows that sach movementfl as hare 
introduced guns, axes, books, into America in historic times, 
have also taken place in unhistoric times among tribes whose 
ancestorB hare left them no chronicles of past ages. Thus the 
appearing of the Malay am citing- furnace in Madagascar, and of 
the outrigger canoe In East Australia and the Andaman Islands, 
may be appealed to as evidence of historical connexion. It is 
possible that the Ethnographer may some day feel himself jus- 
tified in giving to this kind of argument a far wider range. He 
may not perhaps venture on extreme arguments, such, for in- 
stance, as to claim for the bow and arrow a common origin 
wherever it is found, that is, over the whole world with perhaps 
no exception but part of Polynesia, and part or the whole of 
Australia. Yet, noticing that the distribution of the potter's 
art in North America is not sporadic, as if a tribe here and a 
tribe there had wanted it and invented it, but that it rises north- 
wards in a compact field from Mexico among the tribes East of 
the Rocky Mountains, he may more forcibly argue that it spread 
from a single source, and is at once a result and a proof of the 
transmission of civilization. Indeed, it seems as though the 
recurrence of similar groups in the inventories of instruments 
and works of the lower races, so remarkable both in the presence 
of like things and the comparative absence of unlike ones, mi^t 
come to supply, in a more advanced state of Ethnography, the 
materials for an indefinite series of arguments bearing on the 
early history of man. 

It is not to be denied, however, that there is usually a large 
element of uncertainty in inferences of this kind taken alone, 
and it is only in special cases that summary generaHzationa 
from such evidence can as yet be admitted. Indeed, its proper 
place is rather as accompanying the argument from language, 
mythology, and customs, than as standing by itself. Thus the 
appearance, just referred to, of the Malay blaet-furnace in 
Madagascar has to be viewed in connexion with the affinity in 
language between Madagascar and the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. Putting the two things together, we may assume 
that the connexion with Madagascar dates from a time sino* 
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the introduction of iron -smol ting in a part of the great B 
PoljTiesian district, and belongs to that particular group of 
islands near the Eastera coast of Asia where this immense step 
in material civilization was made. Again, the philological re- 
searches of Baschmaun, which have brought into view traces of 
the Aztec language up into the heart of North America, fifteen 
hundred miles and more north of the City of Mexico, join with 
several other lines of evidence in bring^g far distant parts of 
the population of the continent into historical connexion, and in 
showing, at least, that such communication between its different 
peoples as may have spread the art of pottery from a single 
locahty is not matter of mere speculation. It is in this waj 
that it wilt probably he found most expedient to use fragmentary 
arguments from the distribution of the arts and scieuoes of 
Bsvage tribes, in Ethnological districts where a way has-been 
already opened by more certain methods. 

In its bearing on the History of Mimkind, the tendency of 
modern research in the region of Comparative Mythology is not 
to be mistaken. The number of myths recorded as found in 
different countries, where it is hardly conceivable that they 
should have grown independently, goes on steadily increasing 
from year to year, each one furnishing a new clue by which 
common descent or intercourse is to be traced. Such evidence, 
as fast as it is brought before the public, is received n-ith the 
most lively interest ; and not only is its value fully admitted, 
hot there may even be observed a tendency to use it with too 
much confidence in proof of common descent, without enough 
consideration of what we know of the way in which Mythology 
really travels from race to race. The cause of the occurrence 
of a myth, or of a whole family of myths, may he, and no doubt 
often is, mere intercourse, which has as little to do with com- 
mon descent as the comiesiou which has planted the stories 
of the Arabian Nights among the Malays of Borneo, and the 
legends of Buddha among the Chinese. On the other hand, 
the argument from similar Customs has received, as a whole, 
comparatively little attention, but it ie not without importance. 
Two or three, at least, of the customs remarked upon in the 
present volume, in the group including the cure by sating. 
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le ooavade, and others, such as the wide-spread snperatitioDB 
ooDaect«il with sneezing, on which Mr. Haliburton gave a leo- 
tnre, in 1863, at Eahfas, Nova Scotia,' may be adduced as 
fiMStB for the occurrence of which in so many distant timce and 
places it is hard to account on any other h}'potheBiB than that 
of deep-lying connexions by blood or intercourBC, among racea 
which history, and even philology, only know as isolated sections 
of the populfttion of the world. Whether such customs had one 
or several original sources, their present diffusion seems in great 
measure due to propagation from district to district. 

On the whole, it does not seem to be an unreasonable, or 
even an over-sanguine view, that the mass of analogies in Art 
and Knowledge, Mythology and Custom, coafused and indis- 
tinct as they at present are, may already be taken to indicate 
that the civilizations of many races, whose history even the 
evidence of Language has not succeeded in bringing into con- 
nexion, have really grown up under one another's influences, or 
derived common material from a common source. But that 
Buch hues of argument should ever be found to converge in the 
last instance towards a single point, so as to enable the student 
to infer from reasoning on a basis of observed facts that the 
civiUzation of the whole world has its origin in one parent 
stock, is a state of things of which not even the most dim and 
distant view is to be obtained. 

On another subject, on which it would not be prudent to 
offer a definite opinion, a few words may nevertheless be said. 
Every attempt to trace back the early history of civilization 
tends, however remotely, towards an ultimate limit — the pri- 
mary condition of the human race, as regards their knowledge 
of the laws of nature and their power of modifying the outer 
world for their own ends. Such lines of investigation as go 
back from the Bronze or Iron Ages to the time of the use of 
implements of stone, from the higher to the lower methods of 
fire-making, from the boat to the raft, from the use of the 
spindle to the art of hand-twisting, and bo on, seem to enable 
the student to see back through the history of human culture to 
ft state of art and science somewhat resembling that of the 

■ B. e. BdibrntoD, 'NiwMattruIeforllieBiEtorrQf Uos;' B>li^,N.S. 13S9. 
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/ MTage tribes of modem timefl. It is asefal to work back t« 
1 tliis point, at least as a temporary restiag-place in the argument, 
I Meing that a state of tliiuga really known to exist is generally 
'■jnore convenient to reason upon than a purely theoretical one. 
But if we may judge that the present condition of savage tribes 
is the complex result of not only a long but an eventful history, 
in which development of culture may have been more or less 
interfered with by degradation caused by war, disease, oppres- 
Biou, and other mishaps, it does not seem likely that any trabe 
( known to modern observers should be anything like a fair re- 
< presentative of primary conditions. Still, positive evidence of 
Uiytbing lower than the known state of savages is scarce in the 
«treme. That the men whose tools and weapons are found in 
the Drift Beds, in the Bone Caves, and in the Shell-Heaps of 
Denmark, were not in the habit of grinding the edges of any of 
their stone implements, may be instanced as evidence of a sin- 
gularly low condition of one of the useful arts. The general 
character of this lowest division of the Stone Age, as exemplified 
among tribes of remote pne-historic times, seems to place their 
state of civilization below that recorded among tribes known to 
travellers or historians. 

To turn to a very different department of culture, some of the 
facts belonging to the hiatorj' of custom and superstition may 
for the last time he referred to, as perhaps having their common 
root in a mental condition underlying an}thing to be met with 
now. AVe have seen prevalent among savages and barbarians a 
state, of mind which helps us to account for the whole business 
of Magic, including the arts of omen-taking by astrology and 
other kinds of divination, and of bewitching by means of images 
and names of persons, with its counter-system of prevention and 
cure by sympathy, the last including the quaintly instructive 
custom of the couvade. But it looks as though even savages 
have but the remains of this magical state of mind inherited 
from ancestors of yet lower culture, and that they have begun 
to outgrow it, as the civilized world has more fully done. The 
early fusion of objective and subjective relations in the mind, of 
the effects of which in superstitious practices handed down from 
•ige to age so much has Ictn said in this book, may perhaps nut 
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be folly or exactly represented ia tlie mental state of any Uriug 
tribe of men. 

There have been iuileed few more important movementB in 
the course of the history of mankind, than thia change of 
opinion aa to the nature and relations of what is in the mind 
and what is out of it. To say nothing of its vast eflfects upon 
Ethics and Religion, the whole oourae of Science, and of Art, 
of which Science is a principal element, has been deeply in- 
fluenced by this mental change. Man's views of the difference 
between imagination and reality, of the nature of cause and 
effect, of the connexion between himself and the external world, 
and of the parts of the external world among themselves, have 
been entirely altered by it. To the times before thia movement 
had gone too far, belong the developments of Mythology, so 
puzzling to later ages which had risen to a higher mental 
state, and had then thrown down the ladder they had climbed 
by. The modern deciphering of ancient myths has been per- 
haps more valuable than any direct examination of savage rocee, 
in giving us the means of realizing that early state of mind in 
which there is scarcely any distinct barrier between fact and 
fancy, — to which whatever is similar is the same. If the clonds 
are driven across the sky like cows from their pasture, they are 
not merely compared to cows, but are thought and talked of aa 
though they really were cows ; if the sun travels along its course 
like a glittering chariot, forthwith the wheels and the driver and 
the horses are there; while by treating a name as though it 
necessarily represented a person, it becomes possible to evolve out 
of the contemplation of nature those wonderful stories in which 
even the earth, the sea, and the sky, combine with their natural 
attributes a kind of half-human personality. The opinion that 
dreams and phantasms hove an objective existence out of the 
mind that perceives them, and that when tn'O ideas are asso- 
ciated in a man's mind the objects to which those ideas belong 
must have a corresponding physical connexion, are views over 
which the long course of observation and study of nature has 
brought a vast change. These things belong to that early con- 
dition of the human mind, from which, to say nothing of the 
special views of metaphysicians and leaders in science, the 
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ordinaiy ideas of Man and Natnre held by educated men differ 

80 widely. However far these ideas may in their turn be left 

' behind, the growth which can be traced within the range of our 

own observation and inference, is one of no scant measure. It 

may bear comparison with one of the great changes in the 

^ mental life of the individual man, perhaps rather with the 

\ ' expansion and fixing of the mind which accompanies the 

,.y'i' pasBage from infancy into youth, than with the later steps from 

fouth into manhood, or &om manhood into old age. 
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AbiDones, 140, 146, 294, etc 

Adobe, 97. 

J^^lian flutes, 177. 

Africa, Beast-Fables of, 10-2, 865 ; 

Stone Age in, 220-8. 
Alnajah of Ethiopia, 216. 
Alphabets and Syllabaria, 100-3 : 

Finger-alphabet, 17. 
America, connezien of its civilization 

with that of the Old World, 206, 

276, 839-71. 
American chroniclers, 252. 
Andaman Islanders, 160. 
Archimedes, his burning mirrors, 249. 
Architecture, evidence of progress in, 

166. 
Ark, 331. 

Arrow-heads, stone, 209, 211, 224. 
Articulation of deaf mutes, 71-5. 
Arts, transmission of, 166, etc., 376. 
Aryan race, their use of metal, 218 ; 

their fire apparatus, 242, 255. 
Astrology, 132. 
Aubin, M., on phonetic characters of 

Mexicans, 94-6. 
Australians, 141, 145, 175-7, 201, 

265, 282. 289, 373, etc. 
Axes, stone, 200. 

Bachofen, J. J., on couvade, 298. 

Bakalahari, 185. 

Baking in hollow trees, ant-hills, pits, 
261. 

Balsam of Judea, 218. 

Bamboo, fire proiduced from, 288. 

Barbecue, 262. 

Basques, 301. 

Beast-Fables in Europe and Africa, 
10-2, 365 ; Lion and Mouse, 350. 

Bee-hunting, Australian and American 
method of; 177. 

Bellows for iron-smelting, 167. 

Bewitching, by images, 119-22, 124 ; 
by eort^-cutting, 119 ; by names, 
124-7 ; by locks of hair, parings of 
nails, leavings of food, etc., 127- 
80 ; by symbolic charms, 130, 133 ; 
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by ' wishing,* 184 ; by the evil 

184. 

Bible, tales derived from, 887-89. 
Bird-trap, rudimentary, 170. 
Blast-pump for iron smelting, in East 

Archipelago and Madagascar, 167-9, 

877. 
Boats, remains of, on mountains, etc., 

329-82. 
Boats and rafts, 162. 
Boiling, 263-74 ; with hot stones, 

263-7 ; vessels for, 269-72. 
Bolas, 177. 

Bone-caves, 197, 821 ; stone imple- 
ments of, 197. 
Bones burnt for fuel, 183. 
Boomerang, 175, 187, 874. 
Bread-fruit paste, 179. 
Bridge of Dead, 358-68. 
Bronze Age in Ajnerica, 206 ; in Asia, 

207. 
Bucaneers, 262. 
Bucaning, 262. 
Burial in canoes, etc., 868. 
Burning-lens, 248. 
Burning-mirror, 249-58. 
Bushmen, 77, 185. 

Calculation by stones, 168. 

Calendars of N. A. Indians, 90; of 

Mexicans, 91, 839. 
Caliban, 247. 
Celts, stone, 199-202. 
Central America, ruined cities of, 182, 

206. .• 

Charms, 130, etc. 
Cherokees, their syllabarium, 102. 
Chinampas, 171. 

China, aboriginal tribes of, 208, 300. 
Chinese, their clan-names, 280 ; thev 

phonetic writing, 98-100. 
Chocolate, 178. 
Christy, Mr. H., 18 ; his exploration 

of bone-caves of P6ngord, 197 ; find* 

ing stone-implements in North 

Africa, 224. 
Chum worked with cord, 342. 
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dBCUMCISION. 

Circnincudon : — with stone knives 
among Jews, 214-19 ; Habbiuical 
law as to instniment, 216 ; among 
Aln^'ah in Ethiopia, 216 ; in Fiji 
islands, 216; in Australia, 219. 

Cistercians, their gesture-language, 
40-2. 

Civilization, progress of, 2, 117, 186, 
148, 150, etc., 198, 295, 872, etc., 
decline of, 181-90, 875. 

Clan-names : — in China, 280 ; Austra- 
lia, 282 ; persons of same, may not 
marry, 280-84. 

Climbing by hoops, etc., 170. 

Cloth of bundles of fibre, 188-91. 

Cock and Bull stories, 10. 

Colour of feathers changed in live 
birds, 177. 

Cooking, 261-70 ; en papilloU, 178 ; 
roasting and broiling, 261 ; baking, 
261 ; underground ovens, 261 ; bu- 
cauiug or burbecuing, 262 ; boiling, 
263-70 ; stone-boiling, 268-7. 

Copper, native, used by stone-age races 
m North America, 205. 

Cord, hand-twisting of, 189. 

Corsicans, 803. 

Couvade, 291, 305, 880; in South 
America and West Indies, 292, etc ; 
North America, Africa, and Eastern 
Archi^lago, 300 ; Asia, 300 ; Europe, 
801 ; its ethnological value, 802. 

Customs, 275, 805, 378 ; tying clothes of 
couple in wedding, 46 ; kissing, rub- 
bing noses, etc., 51 ; fire not touched 
with sharp instrument, 277 ; suck- 
ing-cure, etc, 277-9, 302 ; restric- 
tions from marriage of kindred, 279- 
88 ; Spartan marriage, 286 ; restric- 
tions to intercourse of parents-in-law 
and children- in-law, 288-91 ; tabued 
relationships, 291 ; couvade, 291, 
etc., 379 ; usages concerning sneez- 
ing, 379. 
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Cybele, priests of, 218. 

Dasent, Dr., his krgument from Beast- 
Fables, 10, 365. 

Dead, names of, not mentioned, 142, 
145. 

Dead, Bridge of, 858-68 ; River or 
Gulf of, 362. 

Deaf and dumb, their mental condition 
and education, 17, 66-75 ; of them- 
selves utter words, 71-4 ; their lip- 
imitation of words, 72. 

Decline of culture, 161, 181-8, 375 ; 
'Dr. Von Martius's theory of, 135, 
875 ; A. von Humboldt on, J 87. 



FIRE-DRILL. 

Deliwe, 88, 325-32, 337, 848. 

Devil painted white, 112 ; attribute! 
of Fire-^od, etc., given to, 869. 

Diable Boiteux, 369. 

Digger Indians, 186. 

Divination, 180. 

Doing, in sense of practising magio. 
185. 

Dolls and tovs, 106-9. 

Dreams and phantasms, argument 
from, 5-10. 

Drift gravels, stone implements in, 
194-8 ; Mr. Prestwich on age of, 
195 ; extinct animals of, 311-14. 

Drills for boring holes and for fire- 
making, 188, 240-6. 

Drink =nver, 87. 

Drum, 138. 

Dumb^ becomes term for foreign, bar- 
barian, stupid, young, 84, 64. 

Earrings, etc., 1. 

Eclipse, 164. 

Efiigies, 122. 

Egg8, artificial hatching of, 181. 

Egypt ; hieroglyphics, 96-100 ; Coptic 

alphabet, 100 ; decUDe in arts, l>il ; 

stone arrow-heads, 210 ; stone em- 

balmer*s knives, etc., 217. 
Elephant, white, 276. 
Erman, on rukh and griffin, 319. 
Esquimaux, 166, 205, 242, 287, 327,etc. 
Evans, Mr. J., on wattled cloth of 

Swiss lake-dwellings, 189. 
Evil eye, 53, 134. 

Father put to bed, etc, on birth of 
child, see Couvade, 291-305, 379; 
parentage ascribed only to, 299. 

Fergusson, Mr., on wooden forms in 
architecture, 166. 

Fetish, 185. 

Finns, stone-boilers, 268. 

Fire, myths of origin of, 229, etc., 
254-6. 

Fire, new, 250-60 ;— Vestal, 250 ; in 
Peru, 250 ; in India, 255 ; on Easter 
eve, 257 ; in Russia, 259 ; see also 
Needfire. 

Fire, not touched with sharp instru- 
ment, 277. 

Fire, races reported to be destitute o^ 
229-86 ; Uuanches. 229 ; Islanders 
of Los Jardines, 231 ; of Fakaafo, 
231 ; of the Ladrones and Philip- 
pines, 232 ; tribe in French Guiana, 
233 ; Ethiopian tribes, 234. 

Fire-drill : -simple, 288-41, 251 -n; 
as carpenter's brace, 241 ; thoagw 
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inO, HI. 255 : how-drill, 244 ; 
pnmp-drilt 24 4-6. 
I Fiia-making :— TaEiDsniuiB and Ana- 
traliuia said lo Lavp no nieans or, 
230 ; iDPthods of, in liilTorent coon- 
triea, 237-fll ; stick-and-grcoTe, !37 ; 
itriking lira vrith bambDo, 23S : Gra- 
drill, -iSS-ie; Btriking lire with iron 
pfril««, 247, 280 ; with iitoneB. etc., 
248 ; Diet luid steel, 24S ; burnins- 
len«. 248 ; Ijuming- mirror, 2*8-6'r; 
Incifer matches, 253 ; wooden frio- 
tion-apparatus kept un to tnodeni 
times, 253 ; evidence of early ose of, 
in dilTerenl coantriei^ 253-41. 

nre-syringe, 246. 

Flunen Dialii, 137. 

Flint uid sttel, 248. 

Floating girileua, etc., 171- 

Food BuperstitionH, l;tl. 

Footmarks, in Mexican pictare- writing!, 
183. 

footprints, mythic, 114-0. 

Fcrlc. eBtiug-, 173-5. 

Fouil bort^B, nholts, etc., mythn of ob- 
neiTBtion DonncK-ted n-ith, 3IS-31. 

Founwiii of Youtli. SB:;-B5. 

Fox, Col. A. Lnne, on boonioranfia, 17S. 

Fllegians, lfl2, 247, 2iiO, 263, etc. 

GnnchoR, 241. 

Go^tnrB■lanBun8P, 14-81 ; of deaf-and- 

damli, 16-33; nature of, 15. eic. ; 

arbitrary WKn*, 22 ; erithats, 24 ; 

absence of f^mmaticaT catF|:;orieB, 

24, 62 ; grunmarandayntax, 2^32 ; 

g. L of savage triitea. 34-40 ; syntax, 
a. 1. of Cilttrraian monka, 40-2 ; 
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companitnent to apcecB, 44, etc, ; 
common t« mankind, 54 ; evidence 
uf mental similarity, 54 ; compnred 
with speech, 58~7I ; its dualism 
coinpandwith that uf speech, 59-63 ; 
prepositions, 61 ; theory that g. L 
WHS the original ntteronca of man, 
64 ; for nnmerals, 79, 

3esture-si);na, 39, 43-S3 ; trwHlated in 
laujfDiiee, 37 ; nodding and sbuking 
head, 37, 52 ; kiaaing hand, 88 ; atgn 
ofbenediclion, 38;beckonLng, etc., 4S, 
BO : Bnapping fingeta, 45 ; grasping 
■ncf shakiiig hands, 45-7 : arouchitig, 
bowing, kneeling, etc, 47; gestures 
of prayer, 48 ; uncovering head, feet, 
and body, 4S-S1 -, rubbiitg noaes, 
kiaaing, blowing, etc., 51 ; sign? of 
Gonleiiipt,etu,,S2; against evil B;e,G3. 

atenta, 81lt-2S. 



jirpintR LA FIB. 

Glane, legend of invention of, ISO ; snb- 
stituied for stone tn making kniveau 
etc., 219. 

Gold work of Mexico, 206. 

Gourds, etc., plastered with clay, 272. 

Griffins, 319. 

Giinding and polishing stone imple- 
ments, 187-203, 380. 

Guanches, 229. 

Guano, 178. 

Hair, bewitching by looks of, etc , 127- 
9. 

HammDrs, stone, 193-4, 20U, 225. 

Hammock, 175. 

Harpocrates, 41. 

Heada, preai-rvBd, of New Zealand, 266. 

Hebrides, inhabitants of, 270. 

Heyse, on thought and speech, 67. 

Horns, used to point weapons, etc. 



Hottentots, 10-3, 331. 

Humboldt, A.v., on connexion ofMeii- 
caiis witb Asia, 91, 270, 339; on 
humiin degeneration, 187 : on Mexi- 
CHn elepliant-like head, 313. 

Hushand, name of, not mentioned by 
wife, 141. 

Ichthjophogi, 2 to. 

Ideas, nasociatinn of, with images and 
words. 108-49. 

Idiota, nse of geEture- language in edu- 
cation of, 79. 

Idols, 109-12. 

Images, etc, 106-22, 

Incubi and Succubi, 7. 

India, stone implementa in, 212 ; Br^ 
making. 239, 26S ; marriage, 46, 
2S0, 289. 

Indians of N. America : gesture-lan- 
guage, 35 -39 ; picture-writing, 32-9L 

Individ-uala, not held to be physicallj 
separate by lower racee, 29o. 

Inventors and eivilizers, luends of, 
150-4; 208, 231, 254, 307, etc. 

Irish, stone -boilers, etc., 270. 

Iron, meteoric, naed by Indiana of La 
Plata and Eiqmm;iux, 205. 

Irrigation, decline in art of, 184. 

Island, monster mistaken for, 342. 

Jack and tbe Beanstalk, 349-Sl. 
Jspan, atone implements in, 21 1. 
Jew^ theiroiie of stone knivea, 214-19. 
Jonnh, 345. 

Jonhmi, ftonekuivei iu tomb of 214. 
Jupiter Lapi^ 224, 

« • 
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KAFIBS. 

Kafirs, 141, 147, etc. 

KAxnchadalk, 270, 239, 265, 277, 827, 

etc. 
Kang-hi, hia Encyclopsdia, 209, 3]7» 

828. 
Eaya or Ara, 180. 
Kettles, of bark, paunch, hide, Mplit 

bamboo, potstone, etc., 269-72. 
Khorsabad, obsidian flake-knives under 

temple of, 211. 
Kings and chiefs' names not mentioned, 

143-6. 
Kissing, etc., 51. 
Kji)kkenmodding8, atone implements 

of, 196-8. 
Knives, stone flake-, 195-9, 211. 

language, origin of, 15, 55-8, 62 ; Chi- 
nese myth of, 58 ; stories of attempts 
to discover oiiginal 1. by experiments 
on children, 79-81 ; speech compared 
with gesture-language, 58-65 ; pre- 
dicative and demonstrative roots com- 
pared with two classes of gesture- 
signs, 59-61 ; concretism, 62 ; verb- 
roots, 63 ; syntax, 68 ; relation of 
speech to thought, 67-74 ; deaf-and- 
dumb of themselves speak, 71-4 ; 
their lip-imitation of words, 72 ; lan- 
guage modified by superstitions con- 
coming words in Polynesia, 145, 
Austnuia 145, Tasmania 145, among 
Abipones 146, Kafirs 147, Yezidis 
147, English and Amerioans 148 ; 
evidence from language as to progress 
in culture, 163-6, 256 ; as to Stone 
Age, 218-5. 

Lartet and Christy, on bone caves of 
P^rigord, 197. 

Lazarus, Prof., 216. 

Letters. See Phonetic Characters. 

Life, future, 5-10, 296, 854-7. 

Little Red Riding-Hood, 346. 

Livre des Sauvages, 88. 

Lubbock, Sir J., division of Stone Age, 
194 ; on firoless tribes, 236. 

M'Lcnnan, J. F., marriage-laws of 
lower races, 279; fonu of capture, 
287. 

^lailagnacar, 167-9, 225, 240. 

Magia and sorcery, theory of, 116-89, 
804, 880. 

Malay stone-implements, 215. 

Malayo- Polynesians, 167, 178, «tc. 

Mammoths and other extinct animals, 
possible recollection of, 311 ; myths 
derived from remains of, 313-20. 

Man, his degonci-ution in size and length 



1CTTH8. 

of life, 324 ; mental uniformity c/t, 
872-4 ; primary condition of^ 879. 

Man in the Moon, etc., 334. 

Man swallowed by Fish, 844-46. 

Map-making, 89. 

Marriage, prohibition of, among Kin- 
dred, 279, etc., ; in Europe, 279 ; 
Asia, 280-2 ; Africa, 282 ; Australia, 
282 ; America, 288-6 ; extended to 
imaginary kindred, 288 ; wife carried 
off by force, 286, 287 ; crossing male 
and female lines, 288-8. 

Martins, Dr. v., his theory of degenera- 
tion, 185, 875. 

Massagete, 207. 

Metal-working in Mexico and Peru, 206. 

Mexico ; — jiicture- writing, 91-7, 812 ; 
calendars, 91, 339 ; phonetic charac- 
ters, 92-6 ; Quetzalcohuatl and the 
Toltecs, 151-4 ; stone implements, 
191 ; metal-work, 206 ; fire-drill, 
240 ; Humboldt on connexion of 
Mexican civilization with Asia, 91, 
207, 276, 812. 339. 

Mirrors of pyrites and obsidian, 250, 260. 

Moslems, their opinion on images, 120. 

Mound-builders of Mississippi Valley, 
205. 

Miiller, Prot Max, 61, 147. 

Myths, 811-71, 878 ; of origin of lan- 
guage, 58 ; connected wim shapca of 
roclu, stone circles, statues, 113 ; of 
footprints, 114 ; ofsympatheticplants, 
132 ; of Quetzalcohuatl, 151-4 ; Sun- 
nivths, 150-3, 846-52, 364 ; myths 
relating to stone arrow-heads, 224 ; 
to dolmens in North Africa, 222 ; of 
thunderbolt, 223-7 ; of Promotheua, 
229, 255 ; of origin of fire in Poly- 
nesia, 231 ; Chinese, 254 ; Phoenicia, 
254; of monstrous tribes, 284 ; growth 
of, 233 ; permanence of, 234 ; of Old 
World transferred to New, 249 ; geo- 
graphical distribution of, 333-71 ; 
common nature and character of, 
among different races, 333-87 ; man 
in the moon, etc., 884 ; sun and moon, 
brother and sister, 885 ; Castor and 
Pollux in Tasmania, 885 ; transmis- 
sion of, 837, etc., 878 ; derived from 
Bible stories, etc, 887-9 ; of America 
comi^ai-ed 1^'ith those of Old World, 
839-71 ; World - Tortoise, Tortoise 
Island, etc., 340-4 ; Man swallowed 
bv fish, 344-6 ; Sun-Catcher, 846-52 ; 
Tom Thumb, 844-6 ; Little Red Rid- 
ing-TIood, 346 ; Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, 849-57 ; ascent to heaven by 
tiie Tree, 350-7 ; Swan-coat, 356 ; 
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KTTHa OF OBSRSVATIoy, 

Bridge, River, etc of Dead, Se8-43 ; 
Pountaia ol Touth, Se3-C ; Tail- 
fisher, 305-9 ; MooutakeD fQr cheese, 
S6S ; Btiiinp;-tail«l auimala, S66 ; 
Diablo Boiteux, 3S9 : value of niTths 
w biHtoHcul evideni^D, 37S. See alto 
Mytha of ObservBtioti, Beut-Fables 
ud Tradition >. 

Mytha of OWrvHtion, 306-33 :— 
petrifieii lelitila, 315 ; aua busing Ul 
■CO, 315; rain of stonoa, SIS ; con- 
nected with foasil rciiiruna, 316-32 ; 
BiammothK, mastodona, etc., 316-23 ; 
rbioocEros hams, 31S-2U ; VTiSiiai 
818-20 ; BRimalBCOinLiigoat of leaves, 
321 ; creatures which die on seeing 
daylight, 318, 321 : f^ants, 323-G ; 
degeneration of mui's atntare, 324 ; 
beariiiK of foseils and reninins of banta 
on Dr>Tiige-traditioiu, 325-32 ; bones 
ofwlialcs OIL hish mountains, 3*27, 

Kul», bewitching by, 138. 

ITnme* : — their aasociati on with objecta, 
124 ; their uae in magic, etc., 134-7 ; 
concealed, 126 ; changed to deceive 
evil ipirita, 135 ; exchanged in token 
of amity, 126 ; avoidance of nae of 
certain personal namea, own, of 
others, or husbands, of parents- and 
children -in -law, of ether connexions. 
of kinga and chiefs, of dead, of 
spiiita, of superhnman beinga, 13S- 
49, 2SS-91. 



North- American Indiana, their picture- 
writing, S3, SI, calendars, 91 ; syl- 
hibftrium of Cherokoes, 102. 

Numa Pompiliui, 250. 

Numerals, bygeaturo, 79 ; RomaD, etc, 



104. 



Ostj-aks, imagea of dead, 109. 

Paieuta^ A-om father, 297. 
Farents- in-law and children-in-law, ob- 
is concerning, 141-7 ; reatric- 



Pern ;— metal-work of. 208 ; New Fire, 
250 ; Virgins of the Sun compared 
with Vestal Virgins of Rome, 351. 

Fbonetic characters, 03-105 ; of Mexi- 
1% B2-7 : Egyptian hicroglyjihs. 



06-100 ; of ChlitKsu, 09 ; of Central 
America, 88 ; iJphabcts and sylia- 
ban a, 100-6. 

Picture-writing, etc., 82-105, 169; of 
North American lodiaua, 81-91 ; of 
Mexicans, 91-7 ; numer^ 104. 

rianta, i^mpatbetic, 132. 

Polynesians, 142-5, 161, 178, 287, 265, 
307. 346, etc. 

Pottery, 174, 179, 264-8 ; Goguofa 



Jtation, 273. 

Prometheus, 229, 255. 

Puris and Coroados, 76-8, 

Pvgmiea, 236. 

Pyrites, striking fire with, 248, 260. 

Quaternary deposits, 194 ; possible tra- 
ditions of animsls of, 311-14. 
Quvtzulcohuatl, 116, 161-4. 
QuipQi, 164-3. 

Rabbinical Inw as to ciroumoiiton, SIS. 

Rainbow, bridtie or ladder, 361. 

RiUDiuakera, 133. 

Ratllt.<s, 13S. 

Riundeer- tribes of Central Franca, 197. 

Keynani, the Fox, 11, 395. 

Eice, trvidiliooa of introduction of, 

309-11, aS5. 
River of Death, 360. 
Roasting and t»ailing food, 261. 
Rnkh, 319. 

Sago, 179. 

Samovar, 165. 
Samaon, 347, 352. 
Sonchoniathon, coainoniny of, 264. 
Semitic nee, their alphabet, 101 ; stone 

implementa, 215-19. 
Shell heaps, stone implements of, 191, 

193. 
Signatures, doctrine of, 122. 
Similarity in arts, customs, beliefs, etc., 

in distant regions, arguments from, 

6, 139, 169, 201-3. 261, 275, 302, 

831, etc., 370-2. 
Sneezing, customs relating to, 379. 
Sorcerers :— their arts, 127-39 ; rattles 

and drums, 138 ; core by sucking, 

etc.. 277-9. 
Soul, future life of, S-10, 293, 353-63. 
Sound and colour, comparisoQ cd', 71. 
Spartan marriage, 236. 
Spindle, 190. 
Spirits :-~afdead, affected throngh T*- 

innius of bodii'i. 128 ; name* of i. 

not mentioned, 143. 
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8TETNTHAL. 

Bteiuthal, Prof., on gesture-language, 
14 ; on thought and speech, 68. 

Stick- and-groove, 237. 

Stone, ornaments of hard, made by low 
South American tribes, 187. 

Stone Age, 192-228 ; unground, 194- 
8, 380 ; ground, 198-204 ; evidence 
of, in ditterent parts of the world, 
204-28; eyidenceof language as to, 213. 

Stone-boiling, 268-9, 310. 

Stone implements, 192-228 ; late sur- 
viving, 192 ; natural stones used, 
192 ; implementsof Drift, 194-7; simi- 
lar ones elsewhere, 196 ; of bone caves, 
197 ; of Scandinavian shell -heaps, 
198 ; grinding and polishing, 198-202; 
flake-knives, 200 ; celts, 199-202 ; 
hammers, 200 ; axes, 200 ; special in- 
struments, 200 ; high-class celts in 
Australia, 201 ; patu-pdtu, of New 
Zealand, 202 ; general similaiity of 
stone implements of different coun- 
tries, 203 ; countries found under 
Stone Age conditions, 204 ; stone im- 
plements of N. and S. America, 206 ; 
Kamchatka, 208 ; China, 208 ; Tar- 
tary, 209 ; lightning-stones, 209 ; 
stone arrow-heads of Tun^z, 209 ; of 
Egyptians, 210 ; of the held of Ma- 
ratnon, etc., 210 ; stone imi)lements 
of Ichthyophagi, 210 ; of W. and N. 
Asia, 211 ; Japan, 211 ; Java, Malay 
Peninsula, etc., 212; India, 196, 
212 ; Europe, 213 ; Aryans, 2 • 3 ; 
evidence of language as to, 213, 
etc., ; use of stone implements by 
Jews and Alnajah, 214-217 ; used 
for circumcising, 21 4-217 ; for slaugh- 
tering beasts, 217, 223, 227, for in- 
cision of corpse to be embaluied in 
Egypt, 217 ; for extracting balsam 
01 Judaea, 219 ; stone implements in 
Arabii, 218 ; Africa, 220-8; Cannry 
Islands. 222 ; thought to be thunder- 
bolts, 223 ; to be natural stones, 209, 
225 ; used to sacrifice victims with 
in Africa, 223 ; in Rome, 227. 

Stumpy-tailed animals, myths relating 
to, 365. 

Sugar, 179. 

Sun-myths, 150-4, 346-53, 364. 

Supernatural beings, 109 ; names of, 
not mentioned, 143, 147. 

Superstitions, 123-49, 218, 304, 378 ; 
relating to thunderbolt, 225 ; need- 
fire, 256 ; albino elephant, 276 ; seeds 
put with ^old-dust, etc., 276 ; touch- 
ing fire with knife, etc., 277 ; as to 
god-parents, 304. See also Customs. 
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Swan-coat, 355. 
Swiss lake-dwellers, 189, 198. 
Symbolic offerings, 121 ; chums, 1S2, 
etc. 

Tabu, 180, 141, etc., 291. 

Tail-fishing, etc., 366-9. 

Tally, 166. 

Tasmanians, 76, 196, 235, 885. 

Tea-urn, 165. 

Teeth, artificial, 173 ; stopping teeth 
with gold, 173. 

Textile fabrics, 183-91. 

Thunderbolt, 209, 212, 222, 224-8. 

Toddy, 179. 

Toltecs, 151-4. 

Tom Thumb, 346-9. 

Tortoise-myth, 318, 341-4. 

Totem, 284. 

Traditions, 806-14; of inventors and 
civilizers, 150-4 ; of quipu in China, 
154, 307 ; of Polynesia, 307 ; Central 
America, 308 : in tropics, apparently 
belonging to hii^h latitudes, 308 ; of 
introduction of rice, 309 ; first ap- 
pearance of white men among N. W. 
American tribe. 310 ; possible recol- 
lection of mammoth, colossal tor- 
toise, great ape, etc., 312-4 ; deluge, 
325-32. 

Tree, Heaven-, 349-58. 

Tribes said to be deficient in speech, 
75-9 ; degraded, 184 ; said to have 
no fire, or no means of fire-makings 
229-37. 

Utterance, not by speech only, 14 ; its 
relation to thought, 68-74. 

Veddahs, 76-8, 289, S91. 

Vei syllabarium, 102. 

Vessels : — for stone-l)oiling, 268-9, 
310 ; of bark, paunch, hide, bamboo, 
etc., for setting over tire, 269-71 ; of 
pot - stone, 270 ; pottery, 270-4 ; 
gourds, etc., plastered with clay, 272. 

Vestal Virgins, 250-2. 

Wattled cloth, 189. 
Weaving, 179, 189. 
Whately, Archbishop, hlB theory of 

civilization, 160-3. 
Wild fire, 254. 
Words, superstitions concerning, 124- 

7, 139-49. 
World, conception of, among lower 

races, 341, 353. 
Writing, see Picture-writing, Phonetio 

characters ; use of, in magic, etc.,12Cb 



